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ABSTRACT 

An overview is provided of a 5-year project conducted 
by the Early Intervention Research Institute (EIRI) which focused on 
the effects and costs of early intervention for young handicapped 
children. The bulk of the document consists of research reports of 14 
investigations. (1) meta-analysis of the early intervention efficacy 
literature; (2) cost-effectiveness of half-day and full-day preschool 
special education programs; (3) early intervention with hearing 
impaired children; (4) cost-effectiveness of paraprof essionals versus 
professionals in early intervention; (5) cost-benefit analysis of the 
Abecedarian program; (6) quantitative synthesis of ringle-subject 
research; (7) cognitive intervention with developmentally delayed 
preschoolers; (8) effects of differing levels of parent involvement 
on preschoolers* development and behavior problems; (9) intervention 
for infants with intraventricular hemorrhage; (10) cost-effectiveness 
of parent and clinic early intervention for children with language 
handicaps; (11) analysis of special education early childhood 
projects approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel; (12) 
economics of early intervention; (13) follow-up study on 
intraventricular hemorrhage; (14) Down Syndrome parent involvement. 
Activities of the EIRI in improving the quality of efficacy research, 
influencing early childhood legislation, and making practitioners and 
researchers more aware of the importance of collecting both costs and 
effects data in the early intervention field are also discussed. 
(JW) 
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ABSTRACT 
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The Early Intervention Research Institute was funded for a five-year period 
(1982-87) to investigate the efficacy and cost-benefits of early intervention for 
handicapped preschoolers. 

During the first year of the workscope, the institute had as its major priority, 
conducting a comprehensive integration of the research literature using recently- 
developed meta-analysis techniques (Glass, 1976); and developing and applying a model 
for conducting hig^ ,y cost-effectivenijss analyses of early intervention. Based 
on the results of t..r iirst year, addiiioral primary research studies (including 
lohgitrdinai studies) were conducted focusing on those handicapped populations for 
which few or no cost or efficacy data were available. Specific target populations 
(including ages, rubcategories, and severity of handicap) for the Years 2-5 research 
thrusts were identified based on the results of the Year 1 meta-analysis. 

During its five-year workscope, the institute conducted a total of 14 
investigations aimed at expanding the efficacy knowledge base. 

The major accomplishments of the institute were: 

1. Influencing the early intervention field to improve the quality of efficacy 
research. 

2. Impacting on legislation (P.L. 99-457), which will incr^»'se the number of 
infants and young children served and improve the quality of present 
services. 

3. Developing and disseminating cost protocols designed to improve the 
collection of cost data. 

4. Developing and disseminating a new methodology for integrating single 
subject intervention studies. 

During the five-year period, the institute provided training for 32 graduate 

students, disseminated 3,054 institute products, and answered 1,331 requests for 

information. 
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INTRODUCTION 



According to the White House Conference on Handicapped Individuals (1977), 
"early intervention" is any program designed to accomplish one of three primary 
purposes: 

1. Prevent further progression of a disability or handicapping condition. 

2. Produce actual improvement in a handicapping condition. 

3. Introduce helping procedures in situations where the handicapping condition 
is already established. 

During the last 20 years, millions of dollars have been spent on the 

development, implementation, and evaluation of early intervention programs. A major 

contributor to the amount of resources devoted to early intervention programs for the 

handicapped has been the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP). 

Originally funded by Congress in 1968, HCEEP began with 24 demonstration programs in 

1969. Since that time, literally hundreds of demonstration projects have been 

developed, and many of these projects have been widely replicated. For example, the 

Portage Project, one of the earliest HCEEP demonstration projects, has now been 

officially replicated in over 170 sites in the United States, and its materials have 

been used by hundreds of other programs. In the past 12 years, HCEEP demonstration 

projects have served nearly all categories of handicapping conditions including: 

trainable mentally retarded, educable mentally retarded, specific learning 

disabilities, deaf-blind, deaf/hard of hearing, visually handicapped, seriously 

emotionally disturbed, speech impaired, other health impaired, orthopedically 

impaired, at risk, developmental ly delayed, and multihandi capped. The ages of the 

children served have ranged from birth to 8 years, with over 50% being 3 years and 

under, and nearly 90% being 5 years and under. Many states have mandated preschool 

programs for handicapped children, and substantial numbers of early intervention 

programs exist in most other states as well. 
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Resources for early intervention are not limited to the federal government. 
Deweerd (1981) noted that for each child who received early intervention services 
from federally-funded demonstration projects, four children were being served by 
other agencies through a combination of service programs and replication models. 

The massive resources being devoted to early intervention have resulted in many 
calls for evaluation of the worth of such programs As Black and Hutinger (1981) 
noted: 

What benefits will it provide? What will it cost? Can we afford it? Whenever 
a school board, or a superintendent, or the head of some other public or private 
agency is considering whether to support a program aimed at a needed community 
service, these questions are basic. The effects of the austere economic climate 
of the 1980s has increasing impact on all aspects of public education and human 
services. Early education for the handicapped... is no exception, (p. 1) 

Evaluation (i.e., efforts to determine the worth or value) of early intervention 
programs have taken many different forms— both large and small. For example, in 
1975, a third party evaluation contract was awarded to Battel le Institute of 
Columbus, Ohio, to evaluate the impact of HCEEP funded demonstration programs. One 
hundred tv<enty-nine randomly selected children in 29 projects were tested in areas 
including: social, motor, cognitive, and communicative skills. Based on these data., 
the evaluators concluded that across all categories of handicapping conditions, 
children made 1-1/2 to 2 time- greater gains than they would have been expected to 
make without the beneff't of the p'^oject. Additionally, 97% of those parents 
interviewed perceived positive changes or improvements which they attributed to tne 
project (Stock et al., 1976). Deweerd (1981) concluded that another indicator of the 
worth of HCEEP funded demonstration projects was the fact that in 1979, 85% of the 
initial demonstration projects had secured funds to continue their programs and that 
the level of funding had increased. Literally hundreds of other research studies for 
both HCEEP funded and other early intervention programs have collected data to 
determine the "worth" of such programs. 

Unfortunately, the results and conclusions from such evaluations have been 
dis*jrbingly discrepant. For example, there is growing agreement among practitioners 
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that early intervention promises significant resolution or amelioration of some of 

the most persistent and expensive problems which educators face. According to 

Jordan, Hayden, Karnes, and Wood (1979): 

Programs providing early educational and therapeutic programming to meet the 
needs of young handicapped children and their families are reducing the number 
of children who will need intensive or long-term help. The importance of 
reaching handicapped children early and working to help them reach their full 
potential cannot be overemphasized. With early help, the sooner the better, 
these children can often function at higher levels than has been dreamed 
possible in prior years, (p. 26) 

however, the promise and benefits of early intervention have not been 

universally accepted. As Hodges and Sheenan (1978) pointed out, "no consistent 

picture of success emerged from the early childhood education efforts of the 1960s. 

Although modest or robust immediate gains from structured programs were frequent, 

just as frequently, these gains eroded after the children left the experimental 

programs" (p. 4). Gottfried (1973) concluded that: 

Gains in cognitive and intellectual functioning attributable to preschool 
training were found by some projects but not others at the time of school 
entrance. However, there were no reports of substantial persistent gains beyond 
the third grade. Those studies which conducted school-age follow-up studies 
uniformly reported disappointing long-term results, (p. 286) 

Even though the results of research should guide policy and practice, research 
on early intervention, when considered as- a total body of evidence, has been somewhat 
confusing. Some researchers have reported success; others, failure. Some have 
suggested that early intervention is effective, but only for specific subgroups of 
children. Thus, even though the concept of early intervention has been heartily 
endorsed by individual practitioners and state and federal funding agencies (Swan, 
1980), the research evidence is not at all clear. Even more important, the factors 
which account for the variation in research results have not been identified. 

As primary research articles investigating the effectiveness of early 
intervention have accumulated, practitioners and policy makers have increasingly 
called for an effective integration of the knowledge which is being produced. In 
theory, the results of both basic and applied research on a given topic, such as 



early intervention, should culminate in increased knowledge and improved practice. 
In reality, ho<n«ver, the very important step of integrating the findings of the 
completed research on the effectiveness of early intervention into conclusions which 
affect pr actice and influence policy has not occurred. 

The problems i.i making sense of the research on the worth of early intervention 
programs stems from problems in two areas. To determine worth, one must 
simultaneously consider both benefits or effects of the program and the costs of the 
program. Stated differently, how nuch worth something has depends on "what you get" 
for "what you pay." The major problems with past research in these two areas- 
effects and costs— are summarized below. 

Problems Determining the "Effects" 
of Early Intervention 

Problems in determining the effects of early intervention fall into three main 
categories: (a) techniques for summarizing apparently discrepant results, (o) the 
narrowness of the measures considered, and (c) inadequate consideration of long-term 
effects from early intervention. 

Techniques for summarizing appare ntly discrepant results . In recent years, more 

and more researchers have realized that connonly-used techniques for summarizing the 

results of completed research were inadequate (Glass, 1976; Jackson, 1980; Light & 

Smith, 1971). As Glass (1976) pointed out: 

He need more scholarly effort concentrated on the problem of finding the 
knowledge that lies untapped in completed research studies. We are too heavily 
invested in pedestrian reviewing where verbal synopses of studies are strung out 
in dizzying lists. The best minds are needed to integrate the staggering number 
of individual studies. This endeavor deserves higher priority now than adding a 
new experiment or survey to the pile. (p. 4) 

The typical approach among social scientists to reviewing and integrating the 
literature on a given topic follows one of two routes. In both approaches, a group 
of easily accessible articles from fairly prominent journals or other publications 
are listed. In the first approach, the reviewer offers a verbal synopsis of the 20 
^to 40 research articles, and often concludes that the existing research is 
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inconclusive— sometimes researchers find one thing, sometimes, another. A call is 
then made for additional research using better techniques and more precise 
methodology so that the truth of the matter can be discovered. In the second 
approach, the reviewer begins with a similar group of articles, but eliminates all 
but a few because of supposed design or analysis flaws. The findings of the 
remaining "acceptable" studies (frequently the work of the reviewer or his/her 
colleagues) are presented as the truth of the matter. 

Both approaches to integrating and understanding previously completed research 
in the social sciences have serious inadequacies. Almost always, the articles 
selected for the review are only a smal**, non-representative fraction of the total 
research on the particular topic, and thus ignore a significant body of information. 
In addition, the "definitive" study almost never exists. Obviously better design 
and analysis p^^ocedures are desirable, but it is not at all unusual for a series of 
well-designed studies on the same topic in the social sciences to yield conflicting 
results. 

The narrowness of measures considered , IQ is the most widely used measure in 
evaluating special education programs— including early intervention programs (Zigler 
& Trickett, 1978). This emphasis on IQ is understandable because it is related to so 
many theoretically and practically significant behaviors (Kohlberg & Zigler, 1967; 
Mischel, 1968). However, when a measure of IQ is used as the sole or even the 
primary measure of program effect, serious problems can occur. As Zigler and Balla 
(1982) pointed out, there are several other equally important child variables. The 
most important of these variables include motivation and personality factors (Ramey S 
Campbell, 1979; Sameroff, 1975; Zigler, 1966; 1969), physical health and well being 
(North, 1979; Zigler & Trickett, 1978), and academic achievement. Zigler and Balla 
(1982) also emphasized the importance of considering family variables such as the 
effect of early interveption on siblings (Gray, 1977; Klaus & Gray, 1968), and 
mother's verbal behavior, self-confidence, and child-rearing practices; and societal 
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variables such as drop-out rates, prevalence of delinquency, and adult marital 
status. Failure to consider variables such as these may miss some of the most 
important "effects" of early intervention. 

Inadequat e consideration of lono-term effects . Longitudinal studies to 
determine the effect of a program are critical in considering programs for 
handicapped individuals. Because developmental progress and changes in behavior are 
slower to occur for such individuals, results of a program may not become apparent 
for an extended time. Variables that are not measured in the short run (such as 
motivation) may stimulate subsequent development in the child. Such changes mav lead 
to "sleeper" effects that only become apparent after the passage of time (Seitz, 
Apfel, ft Rosenbaum. 1981; Sheehan ft Keogh, 1982). 

Problems Determining the "Costs" 
of Esrty Intervention 

Just as "effect" determination has frequently been inadequately done in research 
on early intervention, so also the consideration of costs— the other side of the 
coin— has suffered from its own problems. The most serious problem has been the lack 
of any consideration of cost data in studies which purport to assess the worth of 
early intervention programs. Ignoring cost data completely (which happens in most of 
the research) implicitly assumes that resources are unlimited— a position clearly at 
odds with reality. But even those studies that have considered costs have always 
suffered from one or both of the following problems (Bedger, 1974; Frakes, 1981; 
Frohreich, 1973; Kakalik, Furry, Thomas, & Garney, 1981). 

Failure to consider all sources of cQ^t. Most studies which have considered 
cost of special education programs have only used the project budget as their source 
of cost data (see for example Black ft Hutinger, 1981). Such an approach is overly 
simplistic and misleading. Instead of simple project budgets, cost should be defined 
In economic terms as being the value of the resource that would be available for 
alternative use if a service were not provided (Conley, 1973; Levin, 1981). Using 
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this delinltlorii the value of such variables as contributed time (e.g., volunteer 
aides, parents working with children at home, teacher overtime) and shared resources 
(e.g., buildings, utilities, transportation) would need to be considered. Failure to 
consider all cost data can result in false conclusions. 

Failure to consider effects in relat i on to costs . Almost all cost analyses in 
special education have failed to go beyond an estimate of "per child cost." What is 
needed in cost analyses is a sirjltaneous consideration of both costs and effects. 
The most effective program may not be the most cost-effective program. For example, 
consider an actual study of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) that concluded that 
seven minutes a day of drill and practice on a computer terminal provided gains in 
arithmetic scores equivalent to 25 minutes a day of teacher instruction (Suppes & 
Morningstar, 1969a; 1969b, as cited in Levin, 1981). Unfortunately, the study failed 
to point out that such a CAI program would cost four to five times as much per 
student a;, it would cost to use traditional classroom instruction. In fact, as Levin 
(1975, pp. 90-91) pointed out, seven minutes a day of CAI would have required an 
additional 25% of the school's instructional budget, while enough additional 
classroom drill and practice to achieve similar gains wo'jld only have required an 
additional 6% of the budget. 

Determining the Worth of Early intervention 

The problems cited above in determining the worth, or in other words, "the 
efficacy and cost-benefit," of early intervention have been pervasive, but they are 
not intractable. Techniques do exist for (a) tne effective summarization of existing 
research, (b) conducting comprehensive cost-effectiveness analyses, and (c) 
conducting primary research which considers effects on a broad range of variables 
over an extended time. 

During its five-year workscope, EIRI developed and implemented a plan for 
conducting long-range programmatic research activities focused on determining the 
^efficacy and cost-benefits of early intervention. These research activities focused 
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particularly on the optimal duration and intensity of educational services for 
children and families having significantly different characteristics. During the 
first year, the major efforts of EIRI focused on conducting a comprehensive 
integration of the research literature using recently-developed meta-analysis 
techniques (Glass, 1976); and developing and applying a model for conducting high- 
quality cost-effectiveness analyses of early intervention. Based on the results of 
the first year, additional primary research studies (including longitudinal studies) 
were conducted focusing on those handicapped populations for which few or no cost or 
efficacy data were available. Specific target populations (including ages, 
subcategories, and severity of handicap) for the Years 2-5 research thrusts were 
identified based on the results of the Year 1 meta-analysis. 
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INSTITUTE MISSION, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 



The priority area selected for the Early Intervention Research Institute (EIRI) 

was that of "efficacy ai ; >st benefits of early intervention." Consistent with the 

following description of this priority area given in RFP 82-040, the overall mission 

of EIRI was to expand the knowledge base and improve our understanding " ^ the 

efficacy and cost-effectiveness of early intervention for handicapped children. 

The purpose of this research program is to investigate the effectiveness and 
associated costs of early education and related services for infants and 
children with different kinds and severities of handicapping conditions. 
Research should also address the optimal duration and intensity of educational 
services for children and families having significantly different 
characteristics. A research program in this priority area should include the 
collection of original (new) research data and the analysis of research data 
already reported in the professional literature. Further, new data collection 
should be aimed at handicapped populations for which few or no cost or efficacy 
data are available. (Department of Education, RFP 82-040) 

In carrying out this mission, EIRI had the following goals: 

1. Integrate the findings and conclusions from previously conducted research on 
early intervention to determine what is known, what gaps exist, and where 
future research should focus. Update this review annually and integrate the 
findings from this update with the institute's own ongoing work. 

2. Conduct an integrated program of early intervention research (including 
longitudinal research) focused on the most important problems and issues 
encountered in delivering early intervention in typical service settings. 

3. Disseminate information about the institute's findings and products to a 
broad audience of professionals and families concerned with early 
intervention for the handicapped. 

4. Train graduate students and research assistants in research techniques and 
effective methods of intervention applicable to preschool handicapped 
populations. 

5. Formally evaluate the impact of the institute's findings and products on the 
field of early intervention. 

6. Solicit input, criticism, and feedback from a broad constituency (Advisory 
Committee members and others) to ensure that the institute's direction and 
procedures are appropriately focused and being carried out in such a way as 
to result in the broadest possible impact of institute findings and 
accomplishments. 

During the first year of the institute, the goals listed above were addressed 



through a series of three related research projects and a variety of other 
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activities. The findings and results from these research projects provided a 
foundation for the research projects in future years. During the project's five 
years, 14 major investigations were conducted. 

1. A meta-analysis of thi early intervention efficacy literatu e. 

2. A cost-effectiveness analysis of half- ard full-day programs. 

3. A longitudinal study of early intervention with hearing impaired children. 

4. A cost-effectiveness analysis of paraprofessional vs. professional in early 
intervention for the handicapped. 

5. A longitudinal cost-benefit analysis of the abecedarian project. 

6. Synthesis of single subject research (development of a methodology). 

7. Improving pre-academic skills in developmental ly delayed preschoolers 
through the use of a highly structured cognitive intervention program. 

8. The effects of three levels of parental Involvement on preschoolers with 
developmental delays and behavior problems. 

9. A prospective study of infants with intraventricular hemorrhage. 

10. Parent and clinic intervention for children with language handicaps: A 
cost-effectiveness analysis. 

11. An Analysis of Special Education Early Childhood Projects Approved by the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel. 

12. The economics of early intervention: What do we really know? 

13. Intraventricular hemorrhage follow-up study. 

14. Down syndrome parent involvement study. 
Detailed study descriptions follow on pages 16 to 288. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



The Early Intervention Research Institute was administered through the 
Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons (DCHP) facility as the major research 
unit within the DCHP. The institute operated under the general organizational 
structure of the DCHP. 

The DCHP facility was constructed in 1972 utilizing funding from PL 88-164, 
state, and local money. The DCHP is located on the campus of Utah State University 
and has as its major objectives: (a) interdisciplinary training of personnel who 
will work with the developmental ly disabled, (b) demonstration of exemplary services 
for the handicapped, (c) research and evaluation activities designed to better 
understand and prevenc handicapping conditions, and (d) dissemination of research 
findings and "best practices" with regard to the handicapped. The DCHP has an 
interdisciplinary staff of approximately 200 individual:: from the fields of special 
education, medicine, cytogenetics, cellular biology, psychology, child development, 
communicative disorders, physical therapy, occupational therapy, sociology, research 
methodology, and instructional technology. The DCHP provided space and facilities 
which were initially designed for the purpose of conducting research in keeping with 
this proposal. This space was made available to house the Early Intervention 
Research Institute as shown in the floor plan on the following page. 

Support and commitment to the Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons and 
its various components from Utah State University Administration has been extensive 
and continuous since 1970. The President of the University was personally 
instrumental in securing rnatching state and local funds when the center was 
constructed. Budget requests for increased state support for the program have always 
been supported by the University Administration. The Office of the Vice President 
for Research provided funding for the initial acquisition of equipment and program 
development money for the Biomedical Laboratory and the Early Childhood Research 
o'rogram. The DCHP is one of three major ^research, training, and service units on the 
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university campus. It is viewed by the University Administration as fulfilling a 
commitment to provide research, trained professionals, and services for handicapped 
citizens in the state and nation. It is noteworthy that during the last legislative 
session, the Utah State Legislature appropriated $50,000 to provide core support for 
the institute so that its activities might continue when the federal funding period 
is over. 

The organizational structure of the Early Intervention Research Institute within 
the DCHP is depicted below. The director was responsible to the Director of the DCHP 
and directly to the Board of Directors of the Center. The DCHP Board of Directors is 
appointed by the President of the University as an independent policy board to 
oversee the affairs of the DCHP and its various programs. The board is made up of 
university administrators, community leaders, and consumers. 
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As can be seen from the institute's organizational structure below, individual 
tnembers of the senior staff were assigned primary responsibility for each of the 
institute's major tasks. Solid lines indicate the primary governance structures for 
personnel evaluation, quality control, and accountability. The functioning of the 
entire insti a was initially under the direction of Dr. Casto, who received input 
from the advisory groups and was accountable to the DCHP Director and Board of 
Directors. At the end of Year 1, Dr. Karl White was named Institute Co-Director and 
continued in this capacity from that time on. 

The present organizational structure and governance relationship of the EIRI 
itself are shown below. 
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INVESTIGATION 1: 
META-ANALYSIS OF EARLY INTERVENTION RESEARCH 

Evaluation (i.e., efforts to determine the worth or value) of early intervention 
programs have taken many different forms—both large and small. For example, in 
1975, a third-party evaluation contract was awarded to Battel le Institute of 
Columbus, Ohio, to evaluate the impact of early intervention demonstration programs 
funded by the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program of the U.S. Department 
of Education (HCEEP). One hundred twenty-nine randomly selected children in 29 
projects from all over the U.S. were tested in areas including social, motor, 
cognitive, and communicative skills. Based on these data, the evaluators concluded 
that across all categories of handicapping conditions, children maiie 1-1/2 to 2 times 
greater gains than they would have been expected to make without the benefit of the 
project. Additionally, 97% of those parents interviewed perceived positive changes 
or improvements which they attributed to the project (Stock et al., 1976). Deweerd 
(1981) concluded that another indicator of the worth of HCEEP-funded demonstration 
projects was the Tact that in 1979, 85% of the initial demonstration projects had 
secured funds to continue their programs and that the level of funding had increased. 
Literally hundreds of other research studies for both HCEEP-funded and other early 
intervention programs have collected data to determine the "worth" of such programs. 

Unfortunately, the results and conclusions from such evaluations have been 
disturbingly discrepant. For example, there is growing agreement among practitioners 
that early intervention promises significant resolution or amelioration of some of 
the most persistent and expensive problems which educators face. According to Jordan 
et al. (1977): 

Programs providing early educational and therapeutic programming to meet the 
needs of young handicapped children and their families are reducing the number 
of children who will need intensive or long-tern help. The importance of 
reaching handicapped children early and working to help them reach their full 
potential cannot be overenphasized. With early help, the sooner the better, 
^ these children can often function at higher levels than has been dreamed 
ERXC PO"i*'^* P'^io"' years, (p. 26) 20 
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Howevef*, the promise and benefits of early intervention have not been 

universally accepted. As Hodges and Sheenan (1978)-porlnted out, "no consistent 

picture of success emerged from the ecirly childhood education efforts of the 1960s. 

Although modest or robust immediate gains from structured programs were frequent, 

just as frequently, these gains eroded after the children left the experimental 

programs" (p. 4). Gottfried (1973) concluded that: 

Gains in cognitive and intellectual functioning attributable to preschool 
training were found by some projects but not others at the time of school 
entrance. However, there were no reports of substantial persistent gains beyond 
the third grade. Those studies which conducted school-age follow-up studies 
uniformly reported disappointing long-term results, (p. 286) 

Even though the results of research should guide policy and practice, research 
on early intervention, when considered as a total body of evidence, has been somewhat 
confusing. Some researchers have reported success; others, failure. Some have 
suggested that early intervention is effective, but only for specific subgroups of 
children. Thus, even though the concept of early intervention has been heartily 
endorsed by individual practitioners and state and federal funding agencies (Swan, 
1980), the research evidence is not at all clear. Even more important, the factors 
which account for the variation in research results have not been identified. 

As primary research articles investigating the effectiveness of early 
intervention have accumulated, practitioners and policy makers have increasingly 
called for an effective integration of the knowledge which is being produced. In 
theory, the results of both basic and applied research on a given topic, such as 
early intervention, should culminate in increased knowledge and improved practice. 
In reality, however, the very important step of integrating the findings of the 
completed research on the effectiveness of early intervention into conclusions which 
affect practice and influence policy has not occurred. 
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Probltmt with Typical Efforts to 
Intograto Rotoarch Rndlngt 

In recent years, more and more researchers have realized that commonly used 

techniques for summarizing the results of completed research were inadequate (Glass, 

1976; Jackson, 1980; Light & Smith, 1971). As Glass (1976) pointed out: 

He need more scholarly effort concentrated on the problem of finding the 
knowledge that lies untapped in completed research studies. We are too heavily 
invested in pedestrian reviewing where verbal synopses of studies are strung out 
in dizzying lists. The best minds are needed to integrate the staggering number 
of individual studies. This endeavor deserves higher priority now than adding a 
new experiment or survey to the pile. (p. 4) 

The typical approach among social scientists to reviewing and integrating the 
literature on a given topic follows one of two routes. In both approaches, a group 
of easily accessible articles from fairly prominent journals or other publications 
are listed. In the first approach, the reviewer offers a verbal synopsis of the 20 
to 40 research articles, and often concludes that the existing research is 
inconclusive— sometimes researchers find one thing, sometimes, another. A call is 
then made for additional research using better techniques and more precise 
methodology so that the truth of the matter can be discovered. In the second 
approach, the reviewer begins with a similar group of articles, but eliminates all 
but a few because of supposed design or analysis flaws. The findings of the 
remaining "acceptable" studies (frequently the work of the reviewer or his/her 
colleagues) are presented as the truth of the matter. 

Both approaches to integrating and understanding previously completed research 
in the social sciences have serious inadequacies. Almost always, the articles 
selected for the review are only a small, non-representative fraction of the total 
research on the particular topic, and thus ignore a significant body of information. 
In addition, the "definitive" study almost never exists. Obviously, better design 
and analysis procedures are desirable, but it is not at all unusual for a series of 
well designed studies on the same topic In the social sciences to yield conflicting 
results. 
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Meta-Ansiysis Procedures 

The problems which have been experienced with trying to integrate the existing 
literature on the effectiveness of early intervention are pervasive, but they are not 
intractable. Over the last decade, substantial efforts has been devoted to improving 
techniques for integrating the results of previous research (Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 
1981; Hunter, Schmidt, & Jackson, 1981; Light & Pillemer, 1982; Rosenthal, 1978). 
Out of these efforts has evolved a set of procedures known as meta-analysis which 
have much potential for effectively summarizing the results of previous research. 

Briefly described, conducting a meta-analysis requires the location of either 
all studies or a representative sample of studies on a given topic, converting the 
results or outcomes of the studies to a common metric, coding the various 
characteristics of studies that might have affected the results, and then using 
correlational and descriptive statistical techniques (both univariate and 
multivariate) to summarize study outcomes in a way that allows the examination of 
covariation of study characteristics with outcomes. In his critique of previous 
efforts to integrate the findings of research in the social sciences, Jackson (1980) 
concluded that the "meta-analysis approach is a very important contribution to the 
social science methodology. It is not a panacea, but it will often prove to be quite 
valuable when applied and interpreted with care" (p. 455). 

Since its introduction, the meta-analysis approach has been used to review and 
integrate research findings on a wide variety of topics, including the relationship 
of class size to achievement (Glass & Smith, 197r), the relation of socioeconomic 
status and academic achievement (White, 1982), the efficacy of stimulant drugs for 
treating hyperactivity (Kavale, 1980; White & Myette, 1982), the effectiveness of 
training and reinforcement on standardized test results (Taylor & White, 1981), and 
the effectiveness of sensorimotor training with handicapped children (Kavale, 1982). 
In all, over 100 meta-analysis studies have been completed and reported. Although 
not all previous meta-analyses have been w^ 11 done, it is clear that the meta- 
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analysis techniques are being accepted as a useful methodology by substantial numbers 
of professionals. 

It should be noted that some educational researchers have raised questions about 
the use and interpretations of meta-analysis (ERS, 1980; Eysenck, 1978; Gallo, 1978; 
Mansfield & Bussee, 1977; Shavsr, 1979; Simpson, 1980). Some have questioned the 
results of a specific meta-analysis; others have raised cautions or concerns about 
the methodology per se. Most of these criticisms and cautions have been responded to 
in the literature (Glass, 1978; 1980; Glass & Smith, 1978; Glass et al., 1981). The 
most important point that such concerns have demonstrated is that meta-analysis, like 
all other research procedures, is not a fail-safe approach. However, the meta- 
analysis methodology, if properly implemented, has excellent potential as a tool for 
integrating existing research. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this study was to apply meta-analysis techniques to as many 
research studies on the efficacy of early intervention as could be identified. All 
primary research studies were included in the meta-analysis which: (a) reported 
research on the efficacy of an intervention program designed to improve the 
cognitive, social/emotional , or life skills of handicapped, at-risk, or disadvantaged 
children; (b) began before children were 66 months old; and (c) were designed and 
reported so that en estimate of program impact could be calculated. Such estimates 
of impact were included from experimental, quasi-experimental , and pre/post designs. 

The specific objectives of the study included: 

1. To determine what past research reveals about the effectiveness of early 
intervention, including what factors and study characteristics (e.g., age of 
child, type of intervention, nature of the dependent variables, involvement 
of the family) covary with and possibly influence study outcomes. 

2. To prioritize and focus future research efforts by identifying those 
research questions which need further investigation and replication as 
opposed to those questions which have already been sufficiently 
investigated, documented, and replicated. 
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The remainder of this section will briefly examine the adequacy of previous 
reviews of the early intervention literature to establish a foundation for the work 
described herein, describe the procedures used in the meta-analysis, and report the 
results of the first 156 studies included in the analysis. Findings in this report 
should be viewed as tentative, since additional studies are now being coded for 
future inclusion. 

Analysis of Previous Reviews of Early Intervention Research 

As in any systematic process of scientific inquiry, it was important, before 
beginning the meta-analysis of early intervention research, to examine previous 
efforts to accomplish the same goals. Such a "review of the literature" (in this 
case, an analysis of previous efforts to integrate early intervention research) 
served two main purposes. First, an analysis of previous reviews was necessary to 
determine whether there was a need for another review of the literature (e.g., was 
previous work methodologically sound; did sufficient evidence exist, i.e., primary 
research studies, exist to answer the questions of interest; was there substantial 
evidence which had not been included in previous reviews?). Secondly, an examirfation 
of previous work is important to plan for future work by establishing an appropriate 
point of departure and identifying the strengths and weaknesses of past 
investigations so that the former can be built upon and the latter avoided. 

Previous Reviews included in Analysis 

A computer-assisted search of ERIC . Psychological Abstracts . CEC Abstracts . 
Dissertati on Abstracts . Social Science Research . SSIE Current Research , and Index 
Medicus was conducted to identify previous reviews of the literature which dealt with 
(a) preschool or young children, (b) some form of intervention or treatment, and (c) 
handicapped, disadvantaged, or at-risk populations. Sixty-four review articles were 
identified by this search. A coding sheet was used to collect information about each 
review based on the following questions: 
ERIC 
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1. Does the reviewer critique previous reviews and explain how his/her review 
will differ from, expand, or replicate previous work? 

2. Does the reviewer describe the procedures used to locate or delimit primary 
research studies used in the review? 

3. What is the actual number of efficacy of early intervention studies used in 
the review to draw conclusions? 

4. How did the author represent the results or findings of individual efficacy 
studies? 

5. How did the reviewer consider data about how concomitant variables might 
covary with outcomes? 

6. What variables were suggested by the reviewer as variables which might 
affect the effectiveness of early intervention (e.g., low vs. high SES 
subjects; or age at which intervention begins)? 

7. What were the conclusions of the authors about common methodological 
weaknesses in the primary research included in the review? 

8. What were the major conclusions of the review? 

The 64 review articles included in the analysis were published between 1966 and 
1982 in a variety of educational, psychological, and medical journals, as well as 
government reports, ERIC documents, and textbooks. The 64 reviews cited a total of 
630 primary research studies to draw conclusions about the efficacy of early 
intervention.! Surprisingly, there was very little overlap in the primary research 
studies cited from review to review, as shown in Table \. For example, 466 studies 
were cited in only one review, and only one study was cited in as many as 24 of the 
64 reviews. 



^Although 630 efficacy of early intervention "studies" were counted, these 
studies were reported in 1,027 unique articles. Often, there were multiple articles 
written about the same study. Primary research articles written by the same authors 
Pl^9^6re considered to be from the same study, unless there was contrary evidence. 
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Table 1 

Frequency with which Primary Research Studies on Efficacy of Early Intervention Were 
Cited by 64 Reviewers 



Number of Reviewers Who Cited 


Number of Studies 


1 


466 


2 


84 


3 


22 


4 


26 


5 


14 


6-7 


6 


8-13 


8 


14-18 


3 


24 


1 



Total njinber of primary studies cited bv reviewers 630 



The particular research studies which were cited most frequently in these 64 
reviews are shown on the following page in Table 2. The primary focus of most 
reviews was on disadvantaged populations, and 18 of the reviews did not consider 
handicap populations. The number of early intervention efficacy studies cited in 
each of the reviews ranged from 9 to 74, with a median of 16.5. 

Is there a Need for Another Review of the 
Early Intervention Research Literature? 

One of the most obvious evidences of need for another review of the early 

intervention research literature was the fact that although hundreds of early 

intervention efficacy studies were identified in this analysis, the average number of 

studies cited In existing reviews was only 16.5. Althoug.) some of the later efficacy 

o ;ud1es would not have been available for earlier reviews, the correlation between 
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Table 2 

Primary Research Studies Most Frequently Cited bv Reviewers of Earlv Intervention 
Research Literature 



Research Study and/or Principal 
Author (s) 


No. of 
Reviewers 
Citing Study 


Representative 
References 


1. 


Welkart/Perry Preschool Project 


24 


Weikart (1967, 1968) 
Weikart et al. (1978) 


2. 


Karnes 


18 


Karnes et al. (1969) 
Karnes et al. (1970) 


3. 


Gray & Klaus/Early Training Project 


17 


Gray & Klaus (1965) 
Gray & Klaus (1970) 


4. 


Skeels & Skodak 


17 


Skeels (1965) 

Skodak & Skeels (1949) 


5. 


Heber & Garber/Mllwaukee Project 


13 


Heber & Garber (1975) 


6. 


Bereiter & Engel man/Direct Instruction 


13 


Bereiter & Engelman 
(1966) 


7. 


Kirk 


10 


Kirk (1973) 


8. 


Gordon/Florida Parent Project 


9 


Gordon (1968) 


9. 


Caldwell 


9 


Caldwell (1967) 
Caldwell (1974) 


10. 


Ramey/Abecedarian Project 


8 


Ramey (1974) 

Ramey & Campbell (1979) 


11. 


Levenstein/Verbal Interaction Project 


8 


Levenstein (1976) 


12. 


Hodges 


8 


Hodges & Spicker (1967) 



year of publication for each of the reviews and number of efficacy studies cited was 
-.10. Thus, the failure to cite more efficacy studies does not appear to be a 
function of the number of articles available. The small number of efficacy studies 
cited, along with the failure to specify the criteria for inclusion/exclusion in most 
"rcvious reviews, raises serious questions not only about the ceneralizability of 

28 
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conclusions, but also about the objectivity of the reviews. With hundreds of 

articles available on the efficacy of early intervention, one could probably find a 

dozen articles to support any point of view. The fact that so few studies are cited 

in most reviews is disturbing. 

Another major problem with previous reviews is the way in which results of 

primary research studies are reported. Seventy-eight percent of the 1,500 citations 

of efficacy studies in the 64 reviews reported only that "differences" were found 

between experimental and control groups, or that the study demonstrated that the 

intervention was "effective" or "ineffective." The problems with such reporting are 

evidenced by the following typical statement taken from Stone (1975, p. 17): 

A number of intervention techniques have been reported to be of value to the 
developmental ly delayed child. Among these are perceptual training (Frostig & 
Home, 1964). . .increasing the child's exposure to a variety of stimuli (Koegel, 
1970), and increasing the discriminative aspects of individual stimulus 
(Horowitz, 1968). 

When the outcomes of previous studies are reported in this manner, it is impossible 
for the reader to know whether differences between groups are educationally 
significant, statistically significant, or trivial. Consequently, it is difficult to 
know how much confidence to place in the conclusions of the reviewer. 

Another important weakness in existing reviews of early intervention is the lack 
of attention to how subject or study characteristics may covary with results. For 
example, do studies which report interventions with very young children as subjects 
generally find larger benefits than studies -'hich report interventions with older 
preschool children; or do studies with mildly han icapped children result in larger 
differences than studies with moderately or severely handicapped children? Seventy- 
five percent of the reviews either failed to consider the covariation of concomitant 
variables with outcomes or based conclusions about such covariation on less than 20% 
of the efficacy studies cited. 

A less serious but nonetheless important weakness with existing reviews was 
their failure to consider previous reviews of the literature. Of the 64 reviews 
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coded in our analysis, only two cited more than two previous reviews, critically 
describi^d the procedures and conclusions of those reviews, and described how their 
review would differ from or improve on previous work. Forty-nine of the 64 reviews 
failed to cite any previous reviews of the literature. The failure to acknowledge 
and build upon the work of others is an important weakness that potentially impairs 
the quality of future work. 

In summaryi there are a number of important methodological weaknesses in 
previous reviews of the ear'Jy intervention research literature. The number of 
efficacy studies cited in any given review is relatively small and probably not 
representative of the research which has been conducted. Techniques for examining 
the magnitude of outcomes and the covariation of subject and study characteristics 
have been inadequate. Little attention has been paid to earlier work which would 
permit a systematic building on the findings of others. Given these weaknesses, the 
amount of primary research which has been conducted to determine the efficacy of 
early intervention and the millions of dollars which are spent yearly to provide 
early intervention to handicapped, disadvantaged, and at-risk children underscores 
the need for high-quality integrative reviews of the literature. If properly done, 
such a review would proviae important information to policy makers, program 
administrators, researchers, and practitioners about whether and how to implement 
early intervention programs. 

Planning for Future Work 

Table 3 lists the overall conclusions reached by reviewers in the 64 reviews 
considered. As shown in panel "A/' most reviewers concluded that early intervention 
is generally effective if properly implemented. Specific benefits attributed to 
early intervention (see panel "B") Included cognitive, academic, social, and 
attitudinal growth for the target child and improved functioning of the parents and 
the siblings. 
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Table 3 

Conclusions About the Overall Effectiveness of Earlv Intervention 



# and % of Reviews 
Drawing Conclusion 




'A** GENERAL CONaUSIONS 


47 73.4% 


0 


Early intervention is generally effective if properly 
implemented 


9 14.1% 


0 


Early intervention is effective, but only in special 
situations 


7 10.9% 


0 


Evidence about early intervention effectiveness is 
inconclusive 


1 1 A!k 


0 


tariy intervention is generally not etTective 


# of reviews 
urawiiiy conciUdiond 




CDCrTCTT DmccTTC nc cadi v TimrDifriiTTnii 


11 


0 


Increases IQ 


9 


0 


Improves academic achievement 


7 


U 


cnnanced social ski i i 


7 


0 


improves seiT-concept ana emotional neaitn 


6 


0 


Improves parents' behavior and att^udes 


5 


0 


Improves functioning of siblings 


5 


0 


Results in fewer children placed in special education 
programs 


3 


C 


Results ^ fewer children retained at grade level 


3 


0 


Improves language development 

LONGITUDINAL EFFEaS OF EARLY INTERVENTION 


5 


0 


Gains made in early intervention programs are maintained 


16 


0 


Gains made in earlv intervention are not maintained 


3 


0 


Evidence about long-term maintenance is contradictory 
and more research is needed 
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Even though most reviewers concluded that there was sufficient evidence to 
document the iiwnediate benefit of early intervention, there was much less support for 
long-term benefits. Of those 23 reviews in which the longitudinal effects of early 
intervention were cons'^dered, only 5 (22%) concluded that the gains attributable to 
early intervention programs were maintained, 15 (65%) concluded that gains werei not 
maintained, and 3 (13%) concluded that there was not sufficient evidence to draw 
conclusions. 

Table 4 lists the most frequently cited variables which might be associated with 
or influence the success of early intervention. Table 5 shows the conclusions most 
frequently drawn by reviewers as they relate to variables cited in Table 4. Not 
every variable listed in Table 4 is represented in Table 5 because many reviewers 



Table 4 

Variables Suggested bv Previous Reviewers as Potential Mediating Variables and the 
Number of Different Reviews in Which Each was Cited^ 



# of reviews 




# of reviews 




citing variable 


Intervention Variables 


citing variable 


Subject Variables 


23 


Degree of |)arenta1 Involvenent 


2^ 


Age at which Intervention begins 


24 


Degree of structure In Intervention 


20 


Socloecononlc status (S£S) 


14 


Tralnlng/cci^petence/attltiide of Intervenor 


17 


Degree of environmental stimilation/ 


12 






deprivation In home setting 


Hature of Intervention (e.g., philosophical 
orientation or typt of currlcuiui) 


14 


Parent/child relationship, and 






Mhetber fa«11y Is intact 


10 


Use of operant conditioning principles 


8 


Nutritional level, health care, or 
lawiinlzatlon 


9 


Parents' attitude and lotlvatlon 


8 


Severity of handicap 


9 


Degree to uhlch instructional level is 


8 


Race 


8 


appropriate for target chl Id 


7 


Sex 


Aaount of Intervenor/chlld Interaction 


5 


IQ level of child before Intervention 


8 


Parent Mxiellna of correct behavior aside 
froa explicit Intervention involvewit 


L 


Typift of handicap 




S 


Previous preschool experience 


7 


Degree of Individualization 




6 


Intervenor/chlld ratio 






6 


Continuity betMaen preschool/school program 






6 


Site Intervention (center vs. hoM) 






5 


Clarity of prograa goals 







'Only variables trfilch iwre suggested by five or aore reviewers are Included In this tabls. 
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Conclusions About How Mediating Variables Are Related to, or Influence, Intervention 
Effectiveness 



(Numbers in parentheses Indicate the number of reviewers taking that position) 



Madialinsv«libis 


Pro 


Con 


Degree of parental 


Inten^entions that involve parents are 
rTx>5i eoorx)micai ana most effective (12) 




Age at intervention 


The earlier the age at which inten^ention 
Dogins, uie greaier ine gains (14) 


Similar gains result from successful 
programs regardless of age of entry (5) 


Critical age 


Efforts at inten/ene after the critical periori 
becomes progressively less effective (8) 


There is no indication of a critical 
period in whtoh eariy intervention is 
most effective (3) 


Oeoree of structura 
in the intervention 


MAfA SfnirtllfAH intAn/ontS/^n nr/\/vr9me 
ivivio DiiuwiuiDu iiiioivoiuiuii piuyiaillS 

result in greater gains (1 2) 


Degree of structure in the intervention 
IS not related to intervention effective- 
ness (1) 


fclnei ■■"11 * — * - - - »f ^ - 

Nature of intefvention 


Curriculum type perse is unrelated to 
inten/ention effectiveness. However, 
more comprehensive cunlcula (including 
cognitive, behavioral, arxl social-emotional 
components) are more effective (6) 




Tral n ing^co mpetence/ 
attitude of intervener 


Better trained morA MnrmAtAnt IntAn/An. 
tionists result in more effective programs (4) 




Length of intervention 


Longer programs result in greater gains (4) 


Length of intervention is unrelated to 
chikl gains (4) 


Center vf. home-t>ased 


Home and center-based pri*)grams, if well 
implemented, are equally effective (4) 




Individualization 


IrKlividualized intervention is more effectivA 




Socioeconomic 

etati le /CCC\ 
SialUS (OCOJ 


Low SES chadren make greater gains in 
gross nootor sWIto, and high SES children 
make greater gains in 10 (6) 




Race 


Race is unrelated to i?nen^entk>n effect- 
iveness (1) 


Black c: iklren gain signiftoantly more 
from eariy intervention than white 
children (2) 


Severity of handicap 


Severity of handicap subetantially 
influences program success (2) 


Severity of handicap is unrelated to 
program success (1) 


Sex 


Boys make greater gains than giris on 
some outcomes (1) 


Gains are unrelated to sex of the chikl 
(1) 
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cited a concomitant variable as important, but did not draw specific conclusions 
about that variable. The most frequently drawn conclusion of the 64 reviews 
considered were related to the involvement of parents, the age at which intervention 
begins, and the degree of structure in the intervention program. As can be seen in 
Table 5, there was a fair degree of disagreement among reviewers about the influence 
of many of the variables cited. 

This information does much in planning for another review of the early 
Intervention research literature. First, these data emphasize that any additional 
efforts to integrate the research on early intervention needs to focus on both 
immediate and long-term benefits, needs to examine outcomes in a variety of areas (IQ, 
academic achievement, social skills, self-concept, functioning of parents and other 
family members, etc.), and needs to examine the covariation with study outcomes of a 
variety of subject (e.g., age at which intervention begins, socioeconomic status, 
race, sex, etc.) and intervention (e.g., degree of parental involvement, degree of 
structure in intervention, training of intervenor, etc.) variables. The results of 
this analysis identify those variables which have been suggested most frequently as 
well as variables which have been cited infrequently but may still be important. 

Summary 

The analysis of previous reviews of the early intervention research literature 
definitely established the need for another integrative review. Given the large 
number of existing early intervention efficacy studies, the meta-analysis techniques 
described below seem like a potentially valuable set cf procedures for making sense 
of this large data base. The methodological weaknesses identified in previous 
reviews underscores the need for conducting another review. The conclusions of 
previous reviews, both in terms of immediate and long-term benefits of early 
intervention, and the subject and study characteristics which are reported to covary 
with intervention effectiveness, identifies the key information which needs to be 
collected and interpreted in conducting such a review. 
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Included in this section is a description of (a) the procedures used in 
selecting and identifying early intervention efficacy studies to be included In the 
meta-analysis, (b) the procedures used in developing the coding system and 
conventions, and (c) the procedures for coding the articles included. 

Identifying Studies to be Used !n ttie Meta-Anslysis 

Efforts were made to include any study of the efficacy of early intervention 
with handicapped, at-risk, or disadvantaged children which began before 66 months of 
age and provided information which could be used in estimating the benefit of the 
intervention program. Estimates of benefit were derived from pre-post, true 
experimental, and quasi-experimental designs. Single subject research designs have 
not been included at this point because the type of iiata yielded by such designs is 
difficult to incorporate with more traditional group designs in a meta-analysis data 
set. However, various alternatives are currently being explored that will enable us 
to utilize this valuable data set as the results of the meta-analysis are expanded 
during 1983-84. 

The first step in identifying articles was a computer-assisted literature search 
conducted at the Utah State University library through the DIALOG system. This 
computer- ass is ted search was done of the ERIC . Psychological Abstracts , CUC 
Abstracts . Dissertation Abstracts , Social Science Research . SSIE Current Research , 
and Index Medicus data bases. Very broad guidelines were set deliberately for this 
search in an effort to include as many studies as possible so that appropriate 
studies would not be missed. This search resulted in the identification of 1,402 
articles which were then sorted by staff members into the approximately 800 articles 
which reported efficacy studies and those which r*:;.-' ••^^.he'^ in^jrmation about 
. • riitcrv^ntionc ricb artiCie was th^n screen^'' .rine if it reported 

information on an early intervention program which began before 66 months of age for 

O or 
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subjects which were handicapped, at-risk, or disadvantaged and provided some- data 
froB which an estimate of the magnitude of program effect could be estimated. 
Articles which passes this initial screening were then put in the "To be Coded" file. 
Articles which were rejected at this stage were independently checked by another 
staff member to make sure that relevant articles were not excluded. 

It is interesting to note that the computer-assisted search was not a very 
effective means of identifying articles to be included in the meta-analysis. Of the 
almost 1,800 articles obtained thus far in the meta-analysis effort, only 305 (less 
than 20%) came from the computer-assisted search. Most of the articles that have 
been identified were obtained through references of other articles already in the 
files. 

In addition to the computer-assisted search and the bibliographic searches of 
articles already obtained, letters were sent to each of the HCEEP demonstration and 
outreach project directors and to all members of the EIRI Advisory Coninittee and 
field reviewers asking them to identify additional studies of early intervention 
efficacy that may not have been identified in our search. 

Once articles were obtained for the meta-analysis, a very specific set of 
procedures was followed in preparing them for coding, following them through the 
coding process, and preparing data from the coding for analysis. 

D«velopment of Coding Syttrni and Conventions 

A coding system was developed to collect information about each article included 
in the meta-analysis. Information collected about each study included: 
0 A description of the su bjects included in the research, 
0 The type of intervention used, 
0 The type and quality of research design employed, 
0 The type of outcomes measured and procedures used, and 
0 The conclusions reached by the study. 

ERIC '^b 
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The specific Items Included on this coding sheet were Identified using the analysis 
of previous reviews so that variables which other authors suggested as important were 
Included. In addition, coding systems used In previous meta-analyses were examined 
and useful features Incorporated. This first draft of the coding sheet was then 
"pilot tested" by members of the meta-analysis team on eight different articles. 
Several revisions of the coding system were done during this process. 

For each Item on the coding sheet, conventions were written which provided 
operational definitions for coding. Because It was Impossible to specify every 
eventuality that would be encountered In coding studies, coders were also Instructed 
to provide "coding clarifications" for Items they coded for which the conventions 
were not a good "fit." These coding convention clarifications were discussed with 
the entire staff each week In staff meeting, and corrections and revisions to codings 
were made based on that Information. 

One of the most Important pieces of Information collected about each study was 
the estimate of program effect. Two types of "Effect Sizes" were collected wherever 
possible: a standardized mean difference Effect Size and a variance Effect Size. A 
standardized mean difference Effect Size was obtained for every study. The 
standardized mean difference was defined as the (Xg - Xq) f SDc (Glass, 1976). This 
standardized mean difference Effect Size measure converts all scores to a 
standardized score which has similar meaning across different types of variables. 
For example, an Effect Size of 1.0 on a measure of IQ Indicates that the average 
person In the experimental group Is 1 standard deviation or 15 points above the 
average person In the control group. An Effect Size of 1.0 on a reading test has 
approximately the same meaning, although It may be 25 points or 5 points depending on 
the metric of the test being used. For every measure, an Effect Size of 1.0 
represents 1 standard deviation difference between the average score of each group 
and Indicates that the average person In the experimental group would score at the 
84th percentile of the control group (assuming normal distribution). 
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Using a standardized metric for outcome avoids problems of Interpretation due to 
statistical artifacts which are dependent on sample size and allows the covariation 
of outcome and study/subject characteristics to be examined more completely. 
Unfortunately, means and standard deviations were not reported in all studies. In 
these cases, formula for converting F statistics, t statistics, analysis of variance 
tables, regression equations, and proportions to Effect Sizes were used (see Glass, 
NcGaw, & Smith. 1981). 

Procedures for Coding Studies 

As noted earlier, written procedures for coding each study were developed. 
SEveral procedures were used to increase the accuracy and consistency of coding and 
are worth emphasizing here. First, after each article was coded, the coder would 
talce the article and the coding sheets to another member of the team and provide a 
very brief synopsis of the type of design used in the study, which outcomes were 
coded, and which information in the article was used to compute the effect sizes. 
The "checker" would then check the logic of which outcomes had been selected and 
independently calculate effect sizes for those outcomes. This independent 
calculation would then be checked against the written computations which were done by 
the origini'l coder. In addition, the checker would examine key variables on the 
coding sheet, check that every blank of the coding sheet was filled in, and make sure 
that the "checklist" on the first page of the coding sheet had been properly 
completed. At that point, if mistakes had been found, the issue would be resolved 
with the original codor, and then the coding packet would be turned in. 

In addition to this checking of every article, interrater consistency checks 
were done for 10 articles included in the meta-analysis. The results of these 
Interrater consistency checks are shown in Table 6. As can be seen, the average 
"exact" agreement (i.e., the most conservative estimate) on coding was 86.3 across 
the 10 studies. Not counting it as a disagreement when one coder chose to leave an 
Item blank and another coder chose to make an educated estimate of an item, this 
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Summary of Interrater Consistency Checks 
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figure increased slightly to 89%. The median value for the number of effect, sizes 
chosen in common by various coders was 93%. The relatively high interrater 
consistency and the fact that checks of the computation and coding procedures were 
made for every article suggest a high level of consistency across the articles 
included in the meta-analysis. 

Finally, it was noted earlier that because means and standard deviations were 
not always reported in the article, alternative computational formula needed to he 
used. Since the logic of the standardized mean difference effect size is based on 
the use of standard deviation of the control group, it was felt to be important to 
check the degree to which the use of alternative effect size computational formula 
might bias results. This was done by computing alternative effect sizes whenever an 
article provided enough information to compute an effect size using the means and 
standard deviation of the control group and to compute an effect size in other ways. 
The effect sizes used in the meta-analysis reported in the results section was always 
based on the means and standard deviation of the control group when that information 
was available. However, in those cases where alternative forms of information were 
available, the average effect size was extremely close (usually within less than .05 
of a unit). 

Results and Discussion 

The results of the Investigation thus far have proven to be both enlightening 
and provocative. They have confirmed some commonly accepted positions, called others 
into question, and Identified the most total absence of empirical data for either 
supporting or refuting others. The results section will summarize several of the 
major findings and outline the Implications of those findings for conducting further 
research (more detailed summaries of these same data are given by Casto, White, & 
Taylor, 1983; White & Casto, 1985). 

40 
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Characteristics of the Data Set 

As shown in Table 7, the data set consists of 2,266 effect sizes from 326 
different studies. Data from experimental/control studies, A vs. B studies, and 
single-subject design studies were analyzed separately because of the fundamentally 
different questions they address. There are 1,121 effect sizes from intervention vs. 
control studies. Most of those (906) are from studies with disadvantaged children, 
215 are from studies with handicapped children, and 85 from studies with raedically 
at-risk children. In terms of the handicapped population, the vast majority of 
effect sizes come fron. studies which considered the effects of intervention with 
either mentally retarded children or with groups of children exhibiting a mix of 
handicaps, but predominantly mild to moderate mental retardation. 



Table 7 

Average Effect Size for Intervention Versus Control Earlv 
Intervention Efficacy Studies for Subgroups of Data 







Handicapped 






ES 


Ses 


Nes 


All studies 




.05 


215 


Only good-quality studies 


.40 


.13 


13 


Only good-quality studies 
with immediate posttest 


.43 


.15 


20 



ES « mean effect size 

Ses ' standard error of the inean for ES 

Nes * number of ESs on which a calculation is based 
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Included in the data set c-re also 984 effect sizes from intervention A vs. B 
studies which have examined such questions as earlier vs. later, intervention 
intensity, and degree of parental involvement. We have also examined the results of 
75 single-subject design studies, most of which have focused on increasing social 
interaction, correcting conduct disorders, or developing language competence. 

The data set includes studies reported from 1937 to 1984, with 70% since 1970. 
Most of those studies were reported in educational or psychological journals, but 
significant numbers came from medical journals, books, unpublished documents through 
ERIC, and government reports. IQ has been the most frequently measured outcome, 
accounting for over 40% of all outcomes. There has also been substantial reporting 
of language, academic functioning, and motor functioning, but relatively scarce 
consideration of social-emotional growth or family outcomes. Over 50% of the effect 
sizes were measured immediately at the conclusion of the intervention, and only U% 
were measured more than 36 months after intervention concluded, all of those with 
disadvantaged samples. 

Overall Effects of intervention 

Turning now to what can be concluded fronj the data about the efficacy of early 
intervention, we have considered the evidence about early intervention effectiveness 
separately for studies done with disadvantaged, at-risk, and handicapped children 
because we believe that the children in each group are so different that combining 
the data would be misleading. Unfortunately, in many previous reviews of early 
intervention efficacy literature, conclusions about the effects of a particular type 
of intervention for handicapped children have been based primarily on data from 
studies with disadvantaged children (see White, Bush, & Casto, 1985). Although there 
is certainly some limited applicability for certain issues, the general practice is 
highly suspect. 

Most of the available evidence about immediate and long- term benefits of early 
intervention is for disadvantaged children. As shown in Figure 1, the best estimate 
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TIME AT WHICH OUTCOME MEASURED 



« ES*s 
« of studU 



S46 



110 
(24) 



77 
(24) 



28 

(7) 



53 
(») 



82 

(7) 



good studios 



« Ers 
« of studifl 



153 
(31) 



21 



23 
(10) 



15 



13 
(6) 



of the immediate effect of early intervention for disadvantaged children is 
approximately 1/2 a standard deviation. In other words, for IQ measures, this 
represents a gain of about 8 points; for motor functioning, an improvement from the 
30th to the 50th or the 10th to the 22nd percentile; for reading achievement at the 
second grade, a gain of approximately 10 months worth of reading. Those are 
substantial effects that are of obvious clinical importance. The magnitude of these 
immediate effects is similar for every domain, and, generally speaking, for programs 
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using different philosophical approaches conduc*2d in different settings with 
involvement of different types of intervenors. 

Over time, there is a clear tendency for the measurable effects of intervention 
with disadvantaged children to be substantially reduced. Several caveats are 
important in interpreting that data. First, when the results are limited to studies 
of good methodological quality, these results are based on relatively few data, and 
there are some significant exceptions to the tendency for data to wash out over time. 
For example, the recently reported Perry Preschool Project data (Berrueta-Clement, 
Schweinhert, Barnett, Epstein, & Heikart, 1984), which was conducted with 
disadvantaged children, is not yet included in this data set because of the recency 
of its publication. This is a well-designed study which reports sub tantial effects 
for early intervention on variables, such as high school graduation rates, 
employment, and teenage pregnancy rates. On the other hand, it is important to point 
out that there have been other reasonably well-designed studies that have failed to 
find long-term effects in « •^f the same areas. 

A second caveat is th presently available long-term data are predominantly 

IQ and academic achievement data. As more studies collect data, such as that 
reported in the Perry Preschool Project, a different picture may emerge. 

A third problem is that many people mistakenly assume that long-term effects are 
essential in demonstrating the efficacy of early intervention. If the only object of 
early intervention for disadvantaged children is to permanently change the measured 
IQ of those children, then these data are discouraging. However, the abundant 
evidence for other important short-term benefits should not be ignored. 

For handicapped children, as shown in Figure 2, the data is much easier to 
interpret because there is so little of it. Also, in contrast with data about the 
efficacy of early intervention with disadvantaged children where 25% of the available 
data comes from studies of high methodological quality, only 16% of the data for 
handicapped children comes from studies of high methodological quality. Furtheiwre, 
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TIME AT WHICH OUTCOME MEASURED 



all studlM 



f cS't 

# of ttudiM 


179 

(65) 


17 
(8) 


f ES-s 

# of •tuJi«8 


20 
(11) 


13 
(2) 



6 

(3) 



1 

(1) 



there Is no follow-up dc^a collected more than 12 months after the Intervention was 
completed from studies of high methodological quality. The best estimate for 
immediate effects is about 4/10 of a standard deviation. However, this estimate is 
based on only 20 effect sizes from 11 different studies. The estimate of program 
impact when all studies are included is almost double (.72) , suggesting that some of 
the perception about the magnitude of benefits for handicapped children is based on 
data which are of questionable validity. However, the fact remains that there is 
evidence of a strong and replicable immediate effect for handicapped children based 
on studies of only good methodological quality. Unfortunately, those who claim that 
early intervention for handicapped children results in long-term impact are arguing 
in the absence of data. 4 j 
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Effects of Mediating Variables 

As noted earlier, White et a1. (1985) identified a number of mediating variables 
suggested by previous reviewers as contributing to the effectiveness of early 
intervention. Data from our analysis of previous research are also useful in 
determining whether these frequently advocated positions can be empirically 
supported. Because of space limitations, only a few examples will be given, and the 
analyses on which these conclusions are based are much more detailed than reported 
here (a more complete description is contained in Casto et al., 1983). Furthermore, 
these analyses are limited to early intervention studies with disadvantaged children 
since so few data which address the above questions are available from good-quality 
studies with handicapped children. 

Involvem ent of parents in intervention programs . One of the most frequent 
conclusions in the early intervention efficacy literature is that programs which 
involve parents are more effective than programs which do not (e.g., Bronfenbrenner, 
1974; Comptroller General, 1979; Goodson & Hess, 1975; Hewett, 1977; Weikart et al., 
1973). Although intuitively logica,, we have been unable to find strong empirical 
support for this position. As shown in Table 8, when values are adjusted for age at 
which intervention began, time of measure, and quality of dependent variable, the 
average of 684 effect sizes from 80 studies inn which parents were no*^ used at all or 
only used to a minor degree was .42. The average of 200 effect sizes from 27 studies 
in which parents were utilized as the major or only intervpnor was .41. When effect 
sizes are limited to only high-quality studies, there is still very little difference 
between programs which utilize parents extensively and those which do not. 

Similar result: were obtained when data were examined for whether the program 
was center-based, home-based, or combination home- and center-based; whether parents 
or parents and children were the target of the intervention; anc! the degree to which 
the intervention program intended to involve parents. 
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Table 8 

Average Effect Sizes for Different Levels of Parent Participation In the Intei jntion 



ADJUSTED 

for Differences on quality of outcome measure 
and time of measurem^ nt 



PARENT 

PARTICIPATION ALL STUDIES GOOD STUDIES 

ES Ses Nes ("studies) ES (Nes) 





Minor or not 
















at all 


.52 


.03 


684 


(80) 


.40 


(171) 


DISADVANTAGEU 














Major or only 


.42 


.04 


200 


(27) 


.51 


(54) 




Minor or not 
















at all 


.72 


.07 


137 


(48) 


.38 


(17) 


HANDICAPPED 














Major or only 


.59 


.09 


70 


(27) 


.43 


(6) 



The most direct information about the effect of parental involvement was 

obtained from nine studies which had made direct comparisons between different levels 

of parental involvement (Abbott & Sabatino, 1975; Bidder, Bryant, & Gray, 1975; 

Gordon, 1969; Karnes, Teska, & Hodgins, 1970; McCarthy, 1968; Miller & Dyer, 1975; 

Nedler & Sebra.. 1971; Radin, 1971; Ramey & Bryant, 1983). As can be seen in Table 9, 

when all 134 effect sizes from these studies were considered, there is a slight 

advantage for programs which Involve parents more extensively (ES » .08). However, 

these fincings are heavily influenced by the Gordon (1969) study, which found an 

average advantage of .18 for Interventions which involved parents. Although the 

methodological quality of the Gordon study is quite good, many of the ESs comparing 

different levels of parental involvement were confounded with age at start, program 

duration, and setting. Thus, the results from Gordon (1969) should be viewed 

cautiously. The of ar eight studies yielded an average effect size of .06, favoring 

programs which did not Involve parents. 
o 4? 
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Table 9 

Average Effect Sizes for With in- Study Comparisons of Different Levels of Parental 



Involvement 



DEGREE OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENTa 
(More vs. Less) 



ES 



>es 



'•es 



All Co^)arisons 

Parent vs. No Parent 
or 

More vs. Less 

Gordon Study Only 
More Involvement 
vs. 

Less Involvement 

All Coaparisons Except Gordon Study 
Parents vs. No Parent 
or 

More vs. Less 



*%Ss froa nine studies 



.08 



.18 



.06 



.05 



.06 



.09 



134 



70 



64 



EMC 



Taken together, these data suggest that programs for disadvantaged children 
which involve parents extensivel> can be effective, but it does not appear that they 
are any more effective than programs which do not involve parents. 

Admittedly, this is counter to the intuitively logical position advocated by 
many people. Before drawing conclusions about whether parents should be involved in 
early intervention programs, it is important to note the limitations of the available 
data First, most of the arguments in support of involving parents in early 
intervention programs have come from studies done with disadvantaged and at-risk 
children (e.g., Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Gordon, 196Q; Rescorla, Provence, & Naylor, 
1982). Children from such fcmilles often come from large families with high 
incidence of single-parent fa;flilies, poverty, and other stressors, and low levels of 
parent education—all of which may hinder effective parent participation. Thus, it 
may be that effective tests of parent Involvement have not been done. Secondly, niany 
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of the outcomes included in this meta-analysis (over 40%) are from measures of IQ* 
It may well be that the involvement of parents leads to gains in other areas which 
simply have not been investigated. Finally, very few of the effect sizes (less than 
2%) came from studies in which the investigators verified that parents were actually 
involved to the degree intended. Thus, it may be that some investigators were 
examining intended rather than actual parent involvement. These caveats notwith- 
standing, there are no data at this time to confirm the widely held belief that 
involvement of parents leads to more effective intervention. 

Age at which intervention oeains . Another frequently stated position in the 
early intervention literature is that the earlier the child is involved in a program, 
the more effective the program will be (e.g., Bronf enbrenner , 1974; Comptroller 
General, 1979; Garland, Swanson, Stone, & Woodruff , 1981). In spite of the 
popularity of this positioni these analyses provide only meager empirical support 
from intervention versus control studies for this position. As shown m Figure 3, 
average effect sizes for studies comparing experimental to control group children 
beginning at different ages are very similar after adjustments are made for time at 
which the outcome was measured and quality of the dependent variable. 

As shown in Table 10, the 17 ESs from five studies which made direct comparisons 
of starting children at two different ages with all other variables held constant 
(Braun & Caldwell, 1973; Caldwell & Smith, 1970; Gordon, 1969; Jason, 1975; Morris & 
Glick, 1977) show .04 of a standard deviation advantage ^or those children which 
begin later. Other studies have examined the effect of age at start, but have been 
substantially coniounded with other variables such a duration or setting (Seller, 
1969; Gordon, 1969; Scott, 1974; Strickland, 1971). These "confounded" studitiS shown 
an average of .16 favoring children who began earlier. 

Taken together, these data raise questions about the commonly held position that 
"earlier is better," Unfortunately, there is very little evidence available, and 
most of it is for disadvantaged rather than handicapped children. Furthermore, none 
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Table 10 

Average Effect Size f or Withln-Studv Conmansons of Aoe at Which Intervention Begins^ 



Effect sizes from nconfounded studies 

Effect sizes confounded with other variables 
(e.g., intensity, setting) 



'Data based on eight studies 
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of the direct comparisons came from studies which high ratings of methodological 
quality. Most disturbing is that in spite of the frequently stated position that 
"earlier is better," very few empirical studies have even addressed the issue of time 
at which intervention begins. 

Conclusions 

Where does all of this leave us with respect to early intervention for 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and at-risk children? First, the paucity of available 
empirical data, particularly from well-designed studies, for many of the most 
important questions is disconcerting. Contrary to the cor elusions of many previous 
reviewers and textbook authors, there simply is not enough information to be 
confident about the long-term impact of early intervention with handicapped children, 
and evidence in support of many of the commonly held positions about mediating 
variables (e.g., parental involvement or age at start) is either non-existent or 
contradictory. 

Second, there is strong support for the immediate positive effects of 
intervention with disadvantaged children and emerging support for long-term benefits. 
Furthermore, data are beginning to accumulate which support the immediate benefits of 
intervention for handicapped children. Although there is not yet evidence of long- 
term benefits of handicapped children, it is clear that handicaps identified before 
age 5 seldom disappear in later years. Thus, the obvious costs and effects of not 
intervening suggest that some type of intervention is necessary—the real question is 
what type of intervention at what age. 

Third, it is important for us to keep science in its proper perspective. As 

pointed out by the National Academy of Science: 

As the growth in public programs that benefit children has accelerated, 
[questions about how those services can be provided most equitably and 
efficiently] have become more insistent, and controversies among elected 
officials, practitioners, and parents concerning public policies affecting 
children have become more intense and widespread. Because these issues are both 
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value-laden and political , they will not be ^resolved' by research alone. 
(Hayes, 1982) 

But recognizing the limited role that research does play in establishing public 
policy and still being supportive of and advocating for better services for children 
does not excuse sloppy science. 

One of the clearest findings from the analysis of previous investigations of the 
efficacy of early intervention is the need for more extensive and higher quality 
research . 

A number of other investigators have laments 1 the ambiguity caused by 
methodological flaws in early intervention efficacy research (Dunst & Rheingrover, 
1981; Simeonsson, Cooper, & Scheiner, 1982). Fortunately, some of the most serious 
problems with previous studies are reaso^iably resolvable. First, in spite of the 
difficulties involved, the use of randomized designs in early intervention efficacy 
research is neither unethical nor impossible. Random assignment to groups is 
especially feasible and advantageous in those cases where the number of families in 
need of services far exceeds the capacity of service agencies to provide 
comprehensive services or in those cases where alternative treatment programs are 
being considered, such as half-day vs. full-day programs* 

In many cases, the alleged ethical compromises of "withholding treatment" do not 
exist because research can be implemented in areas where very little treatment now 
exist, or in some cases where we have no information about whicn alternative 
treatment Is acti^ally better, ^or example, for parents of some handicapped children, 
respite may be more important and beneficial than increased involvement. Or parents 
may actually prefer fewer instead of more frequent home visits. 

There are also numerous instances where the use of randomized designs has 
demonstrated the lack of efficacy for treatments which were though to be beneficial, 
but actually were not. One of the clearest examples of this is the administration of 
high concentrations of oxygen to premature Infants. As Is well known, during the 
ate 1940s and early 1950s, hospitals began administering concentrated doses of 
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oxygen to low birthweight babies to reduce the negative complications of frequent 
respiratory distress experienced by such infants. Almost by accident it was 
discovered that in hospitals where this practice occurred, there was a dramatic 
increase in retrolental fibroplasia which frequently led to blindness. Research was 
not immediately implemented, however, because many believed it would be unethical to 
withhold something as necessary as oxygen for infants suffering from respiratory 
distress. When randomized trials were done, it was conclusively established that the 
oxygen was causing an increased incidence of blindness. As early intervention 
researchers, we should continually ask ourselves whether our hesitancy to conduct 
randomized trials comparing different forms of intervention may also be delaying 
progress. 

A second, relatively simple procedure, which would substantially improve the 
quality and credibility of early intervention efficacy research, would be to use data 
collectors who are unaware of the group membership of subjects. Only 21% of the 
effect sizes included in our analyses came from studies in which the data collector 
was definitely "blind." Unfortunately, the educational and medical literature is 
rife with examples of ineffective or even harmful treatments that have been advocated 
by well-intentioned people who believed that their treatment was making a difference, 
when, in fact, it was not. We need not look far to see examples, such as dietary 
treatment of hyperactivity, Ooman Oelacato therapy for learning disa ^d children, or 
even blood letting in the not too distant past, of people seeing what they expected 
to see. The use of "blind" data collectors would eliminate this serious threat to 
the credibility of study results. 

Another serious problem with previous research is that virtually all of the 
existing early intervention efficacy research has failed to determine the extent to 
which the intended treatment was actually implemented. For example, in programs 
which intended to utilize parents as intervenors in their child's program, our 
analysis of previous research identified virtually no instances of evidence that 
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parents actually did become involved to the degree intended by the program designer. 
Unless such information is obtained, there is a real danger that comparisons are 
being made between programs which were intended to be different, but which were not. 
The failure to verify that intended treatments were actually implemented may be 
responsible in part for the failure of previous research to detect differences 
between alternative intervention programs. 

Finally, there needs to be increased attention to making sure that there is 
symmetry between the outcomes which are assessed and the goals of the intervention. 
The specific nature of the intervention program should in large part dictate the 
outcome measures that are selected. Because resources for research are always 
limited, investigators should put first priority on measuring those outcomes which 
are most central to what their intervention is expected to accomplish. For example, 
some interventions have focused primarily on enhancing social and emotional 
functioning, but have limited their assessment to measures of IQ. Because there is a 
substantial interrelationship between the multiple lines of development, differences 
in IQ may have been found. But these differences are probably much weaker than would 
have been the case had medsures been taken on those behaviors and competencies which 
were directly targeted by the intervention. - 

The poet T. S. Elliot once asked, "Where is the knowledge we have lost in 
inforsnaticn?" Early intervention efficacy researchers are faced with an abundance of 
information. The challenge with which we are faced is to find the knowledge 
contained in all that information which will lead to the most effective and efficient 
services for handicapped, disadvantaged, and at-risk children. To do so will require 
sustained attention to analyzing and understanding the hundreds of research studies 
that have already been completed, as well as continuing to conduct high-quality 
research about which approaches are most efficacious for which subgroups of children. 
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INVESTIGATION 2: 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS OF HALF-DAY AND 
FULL>OAY PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Policy makers at both the state and local levels often must make decisions 
regarding educational programs for which existing research provides little guidance. 
In such cases, it is sensible to ask if their decisions can be informed by data from 
local programs. Local program data can be obtained at relatively low cost and 
typically is viewed as more relevant than data from another region or state. This 
section illustrates the use of local data to examine cost and effectiveness for a 
decision in which both are important considerations. 

The expansion of early childhood education for handicapped and disadvantaged 
children is an issue that currently receives considerable attention at the state 
level. In considering how to expand these services, a major consideration is length 
of the program day. Policy makers can choose batween half- and full-day p^-ogram 
models. The research literature provides little evidence regarding the relative 
effectiveness of half- and full-day programs. In addition, it is frequently supposed 
that half-day programs will cost just about half of what full-day programs will if 
schools schedule two sessions per day. Thus, there is a strong temptation to 
conclude that half-day programs can serve almost twice as many students at any given 
level of funding without any significant reduction in effectiveness. 

In this investigation, cost-effectiveness analysis is applied to data from half- 
and full-day programs for preschool-age handicapped children in neighboring school 
districts. A simple, n^nexperimental design was used to collect data on program 
effects. Most data on costs were obtained from local budgets. Although our data 
were reflected in conjunction with a larger research project that obtained an 
extensive and extremely detailed body of data, only relatively modest data collection 
efforts are required for the policy analysis model prssented. 
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Sample 



The sample for study was composed of nine half-day preschool programs serving 
handicapped children in Sioux City, Iowa, and nine full-day preschool programs 
serving handicapped children in districts surrounding Sioux City. Most of the 
children in these programs had their primary handicapping condition identified as 
mental retardation (51%). The next most frequent primary handicap was communication 
disorder (28%). The remaining children (21%) had as primary handicaps: physical 
impairment, learning disability, behavior disorder, and hearing impairment. The 
distribution of primary handicaps did not differ between half- and full-day programs. 

A matched sample of 78 children (39 from each type of program) was selected for 
the study. Children were matched within primary handicapping condition on three 
variables: chronological age, months of prior preschool program experience, and 
developmental level at program entry. There were no statistically significant 
difference's (£ > .10) between the half- and full -day samples on any of the matching 
variables. The children were age four at the beginning of the school year in which 
data were collected. Average prior preschool program attendance was 10.8 months. 

Programs 

The half- and fullrday programs were similar in design, although different in 
duration. They used the same basic curriculum and provided individual as well as 
group Instruction. Each classroom contained about six children and was staffed by a 
teacher and an aide. Both programs were conducted five days per week; children in 
the half-day program attended for about three hours per day. Teachers in the half- 
day program cypically taught two sessions per day. Teachers in both types of 
programs visited the children's home occasionally to discuss child progress and to 
suggest home activities for parents to implement with their children as a supplement 
to classroom activities. In addition, both programs employed therapists to provide 
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individual motor and speech/ language instruction and to help teachers implement 
appropriate activities in these areas more generally. 

Data 

The program's education efrects were assessed by administering tests at the 
beginning and end of the school year. These tests were The Minnesota Child 
Development Inventory (MCDI) (Ireton & Thywing, 1974), and the Early Childhood 
Continuum of Assessment. Proarammino. Evaluation, and Resources (CAPER) (Carran, 
1983). The MCDI is a standardized measure of children's development based on the 
mother's observations. The CAPER is a criterion-referenced measure of children's 
master of skills. Together, these tests provide information regarding development in 
cognitive, language, motor, social, and self-help domains. 

Cost data were collected and computed using a modification of the system 
described by Taylor, White, and Pezzino (1984). In the present tudy, however, time 
tracking data were based on a multiple sampling of intervenors' activities rather 
than on one-time post hoc estimates of time by activity for a "typical" week. Cost 
data were collected from three sources. First, over the course of the program year, 
all intervenors provided four weeks worth of time tracking data which documented how 
much time they spent by activity: direct instruction, preparation, travel, parent 
contact, testing, inservice, and administration. Second, school district personnel 
were interviewed in person to obtain cost data for personnel, equipment, facilities, 
and transportation. School district personnel often provided us with copies of 
budget documents as a result of the interviews. Third, parents provided a one-v.\iek 
time tracking sample documenting the amounts of time they spent in program-related 
activities. These activities included meeting with program staff, transporting 
children to and from programs, and implementing educational programs at home with 
their children. 
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The program's costs were analyzed by estimating both costs of the program to the 
school districts and "donations." Costs to school districts were subdivided into 
personnel and non-personnel categories. Personnel costs consist of salaries, 
benefits, and the employer's share of social security taxes. Non-personnel costs 
encompass facilities, equipment and facilities, children's transportation, and 
reimbursed travel costs for itinerant staff. Donations is the category for resources 
used by programs, but not purchased by them. They include classroom volunteers and 
parents' contributions of materials and time. 

Costs to School Districts 

Personnel costs were calculated for all persons involved with the preschool 
programs. This includes not only the teachers, aides, and therapists providing 
direct services, but the support personnel as well. Support personnel include 
administrative staff (principals, bookkeepers, secretaries), food service employees, 
bus drivers, and teachers providing specific activities (art, music, physical 
education). In most cases, the cost of support personnel attributable to any 
particular classroom can only be estimated roughly. For example, a classroom's 
support service cost could be estimated based on their percentage or the total school 
population. The error introduced by such estimation is likely to be quite limited 
because only a small percentage of cost is involved. However, care must be taken to 
determine which support services are received. For example, preschool programs may 
not be provided with bus service or may not have art and music instructors. 

Non-personnel costs can be divided into the categories of supplies, equipment, 
and facilities. These are progressively more difficult to estimate. By supplies, we 
mean items that are purchased and consumed regularly, whether they be paper and 
pencils, bus fuel, utilities, or insurance. The cost of supplies is readily 
determined from school budgets and easily apportioned into the programs studied. 
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Equipment costs fall somewhere in between supplies and facilities in their 
characteristics, since equipment may last several years before having to be replaced. 
However, if the replacement rate is fairly constant across programs and over time, it 
may be sufficiently accurate to estimate equipment costs from current expenditures. 
Obviously, this would not be appropriate for programs requiring unusually expensive 
and durable equipment. We estimated equipment costs based on inventories for each 
classroom and estimated price, depreciation, and "salvage" value for each item. 

Facility costs were estimated from average local rental values for similar 
facilities. Often, this procedure will not be satisfactory for decision makers. 
Typically, there are disagreements regarding what facilities are "similar" to 
schools. Moreover, space for program expansion may vary greatly in cost or be a 
constraint rather than a variable. For example, there may be a certain number of 
unused classrooms that are available at practically no cost. Building on a few extra 
classrooms might cost ^ess per classroom than if new property must be acquired and 
entire new buildings constructed. Decision makers must take a comprehensive view of 
facility's costs that goes beyond estimates based on the few classrooms studied. 

Donations 

Donations include all goods and services that have costs to the community 
(local, state, or national), but have no costs or reduced costs to the programs. 
Donations are not necessarily voluntary gifts. Programs may seek to reduce their own 
costs by shifting them to other public programs, levels of government, or even to 
private citizens. From the perspective of the community as a whole, analyses that 
omit these costs can be misleading. Two of the most common donations to preschool 
programs are the time of parents and non-parent volunteers. Although preschool 
programs do not pay for this time, there is often a significant cost associated with 
it. From a community perspective, the time of parents and other volunteers is not 
free because they could be doing something else worthwhile. 
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Parent time can represent a significant percentage of the cost of preschool 
special education programs. Often, programs stress parent involvement and encourage 
parents to conduct program-related activities at home. In addition, parents 
sometimes must provide transportation for their children to attend a program. 
Parents are likely to view most of this time as a cost of obtaining the preschool 
program for their child. Time costs may be especially important for parents of 
handicapped children if their children require greater financial and time resources 
generally. 

The cost of parent time depends on individual's opportunity costs : that is, the 
alternatives they forgo in order to participate in a program's activities. ' 
opportunity cost to parents may be less time on the job, working on household tasks, 
caring for another child, or in leisure activities. In none of these cases is time 
taken away free; it is difficult to value, however. We calculated two estimates that 
we believe are likely to bracket parent costs. The first estimate valued their time 
at $4.38 per hour (salary plus benefits), the cost of a paraprofessional. Most of 
the parents could probably find employment at this rate. It has the added advantage 
that it also provides an estimate of the minimum cost of replacing parent inputs to 
the program, although paraprofessionals are obviously not perfect replacements for 
parent time. The second estimate valued parents' time at $10 per hour, which is 
roughly the average compensation earned by fathers of children in this study. 
Transportation costs were estimated based on time cost plus 23^ per mile for 
expenses. 

As with parent time, valuation of non-parent volunteer time depends on the 
volunteer's alternatives. Where people are truly volunteers and would prefer to 
donate their time than to engage in other activities, cost is zero. The v^nalyst must 
be careful, however, to consider the possibility that other influences are involved, 
as may be the case when programs use "student volunteers" who receive school credit. 
In addition, if the use of volunteers is not feasible in a large-scale program 
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expansion, estimates for the cost of similar ;on-volunteer services should be 
included. The value of non-parent volunteer time was estimated to be $4.38 per hour. 
As with parent time, it provides a lower-bound estimate of opportunity cost and a 
convenient measure of the minimum cost to the programs of paid workers. 

With all categories, care must be taken thac cost comparisons are not misleading 
because circumstances unrelated to basic program differences make costs higher for 
one program than the other. For example, by chance, one program might have a few 
children who require extraordinarily expensive equipment or services for special 
conditions. One program might have much higher transportation costs because it is in 
an area with lower population density. In some cases, it will be difficult or even 
impossible to make things comparable. For example, costs may be higher because a 
program has better facilities or more experienced teachers. Such program differences 
may increase effectiveness as well as cost. In these cases, the best approach is to 
calculate a range of costs under different assumptions. 

Results 

No differences in educational effectiveness between half- and full-day programs 
were found. Multiple regression analysis was used to test the effects of program 
type on posttest score, controlling for pretest score. Regressions were performed 
for summary scales and subscales of both instruments used (CAPER and MCDI). No 
statistically significant effects of program type on posttest scores were found 
overall or in any specific area of development. 

Children tn both half- and full-day programs showed significant gains in their 
cognitive and language development scores. Gains in these domains are especially 
important since 79% of the children studied had mental retardation or communication 
disorder as their primary handicapping condition. CAPER cognitive and expressive 
language scores from the beginning and end of the program year (September to May) are 
reported in Table 11. The magnitudes of these gains compare favorably with those 
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Table 11 

Mean CAPER Cognitive and Expressive LanquaQe Pre- and Post test Scores (Standard 
Deviation) 

Measure Al 1 Ful 1-Day Half-Day 

Cognitive 

Post 80.01 (22.33) 80.31 (22.49) 79.71 (22.47) 

n = 78 n « 39 n = 39 

Pre 68.63 (20.44) 68.74 (20.68) 68.51 (20.47) 

n = 76 n « 39 n « 37 

Expressive Language 

Post 72.06 (24.51) 73.03 (24.53) 70.97 (24.84) 

n = 68 n = 36 n = 32 

Pre 57.76 (23.69) 61.31 (24.25) 53.65 (22.73) 

n = 67 n = 36 n = 31 

All pre- post differences are significant (p < .01) 

No full-day vs. half-day differences are significant (p < .01) 



produced by other preschool programs for children with handicaps. If these gains 
represent program effects, then both programs would appear to be successful. 

We have access to detailed data on instructional services and other resources 
used in the two types of programs. This enabled us to estimate cost per child for 
each program based on the amount of resources devoted to each child. For 
comparability I costs were estimated using a uniform set of resource prices 
representing averages for the school districts studies. For example, average teacher 
costs at each level of experience and qualifications were used. The resulting cost 
estimates for both programs are presented in Table 12* The school district costs for 
^the half-day program are about 63% of the costs of the full-day program. 
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Table 12 

Costs 3f School Districts (Per Child) for Half- and Full-Dav Preschool Programs 



Cost Variable 



Half-Day 



Full -Day 



Personnel 



$4,339 



$6,882 



facilities 



791 



1.198 



Other 



210 



ill 



TOTAL 



$5,340 



$8,417 



Personnel costs are the largest portion of costs. Personnel costs for the hsif- 



exception. The time tracking data indicate that half-day students recei.ed about 2/3 
the amount of motor and language therapist and other specialized service personnel 
time received by full-day students. Thus, in this category, half-day costs 
substantially exceeded half the full-day. Non-personnel costs for the half-day 
programs were also more than half the amount for full-day. For the most part, this 
is because some items, like transportation cost, do not vary with length of day. 
However, the half-day costs are higher to some extent because their costs for 
administration and facilities are higher for reasons unrelated to the length of day. 

The estimated costs of donations are reported in Tables 13 and 14, along with 
school disti icts' costs. Donations included parents involvement in the program, 
parent-provided transportation, and non-parents volunteer. By far the most important 
donation was parent involvement. Parents reported spending an average of 542 hours 
per child over the school year working with their children at home and meeting with 
teachers. At $4.38 per hour, the value of this time Is nearly half the budgeted cost 
O if the half-day program. At $10, It *',ceeds the budgeted cost of the half-day 



day programs are only about half as much as for the full-day programs, with one 
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Table 13 

Value of "Donations" fCost Per Child) for Half- and Full-Dav Preschool Proorams With 
Time Values at S4.38 Per Hour 



Cost Variable Half-Day Full-Day 
Donations 

Parent Involvement $2,570 $2,176 

Parent Transportation 113 269 

Other Volunteers £9 21 

School Districts' Cost 5.340 8.417 

TOTAL $8,082 $10,883 



Table 14 

Value of "Donations" (Cost Per Child) for Half- and Full-Dav Preschool Programs with 
lime Valued at $10 Per Hour 

Cost Variable Half-Day Full -Day 
Donations 

Parent Involvement $ 5,868 $ 4,968 

Parent Transportation 211 503 

Other Volunteers^ 59 21 

School Districts' Cost 5.340 8.417 

TOTAL $11,478 $13,909 



^Valued at $4.38 per hour. 
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program. The cost of parent Involvenent was greater for the half-day program because 
half-day program parents spent more time working at home with their children. 

Parent transportation costs and non-parent volunteer time proved to be 
negligible for the programs we examined. Almost all children rode school buses, and 
few volunteers were used. Differences in these costs between the two types of 
programs were minor and unrelated to the basic differences in program. Other 
preschool programs might be substantially different in regard to transportation and 
volunteers, however, and it would be .mprudent to ignore their costs generally. 

When donations, primarily parent involvement, are accounted for, the relative 
costs of half- and full-day programs change somewhat. The half-day programs are 
roughly 75% to 85* of the cost of full-day programs, depending on whether time is 
valued at $4.38 per hour or $10 per hour, the increase in the estimated relative 
cost of ha If -day programs is only partially due to the greater parent involvement in 
half-day programs. Even if donations of the two types of programs had been equal, 
adding them in would increase the ratio of half- to full-day costs. 

We have considered both educational effectiveness and community-wide cost, but 
we have not provided a complete picture of the programs and their consequences. In 
particular, we did not measure all of the benefits. Both types of programs provide 
child care. The full-day programs provided 3-2/3 hours more child care per day than 
did the ha If -day programs. The value of these extra hours of child care is difficult 
to estimate. We have no infonnatlon on how much the parents might have been willing 
to pay. The conventional wisdom Is that parents of handicapped children have 
difficulty obtaining child care, and desire more than they can obtain at the going 
rate for child care. To investigate the potential Importance of the child care 
benefit, we tried two plausible estimates. If this time Is valued at $2 per hour, 
its value would be about $1,300 over a school year; at $5, its value would be $3,300. 
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The study presented In this investigation demonstrates the potential usefulness 
of cost-effectiveness analysis as a tool for state and local policy makers. Our cc<^t 
estimates suggest that simply assuming half-day preschool programs for handicapped 
children were half the cost of full-day programs would have been misleading. Based 
on the costs paid by the schools we studied, half-day preschool programs could only 
serve abou* 1.6 times the number served by half-day programs with a given budget. 
Policy make'^s who Instituted half -day programs under the 50% cost assumption might be 
surprised by short fall in numbers served and the eventual cost of serving the entire 
eligible population. 

Cost-effectiveness analysis is also a broadening process that expanded the 
policy maker's horizon beyond program budgets. All costs to the community must be 
considered. In this case, parents* efforts to Implement activities at home as part 
of their child's program entailed considerable costs. These costs were substantially 
higher for the ha If -day program. It may be that ha If -day programs maintain 
effectiveness while reducing cost to the schools partly because they shift some of 
the educational costs to the parents. All effects must be considered. Educational 
effactlveness Is not the only potential benefit from the preschool programs, though 
It sometimes seems to be the only one recognized by schools. The value of the 
additional child care provided by the full-day programs Is potentially a significant 
aiiount relative to cost. Although the estimates "or parent time cost and value of 
child care are hardly accurate enough to simply add up, they Indicate Important 
consequences that will contribute to satisfaction with the program type chosen. 

The desirability and Importance of the costs of parents and child care provision 
depends on the goals and values. School policy makers may believe that parents 
should bear a large portion of the cost for their child's education. Most people 
would agree that parents s hould be involved in their child's education, though how 
0~}ch and in what way will be debated. Similarly, the importance of full-day care as 
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a means to allow women to participate In the labor office Is a matter of values. 
Thus, a significant by-product of cost-effectiveness analysis may be a clarification 
of goals and values. 

This investigation also demonstrated the potential ease with which a -ost- 
effectiveness analysis can be conducted. The study described was nonexperlmental, 
and most of the data required was readily available from the schools without special 
efforts. Typically, some tests of child progress are administered annually. Most of 
the detailed staff time and program cost data was not needed to produce reasonably 
accurate cost estimates. We did not need time tracking data to determine that half- 
day programs spent a greater portion of their funds on Individual therapy than did 
full-day programs. That could be determined from school records. Non-personnel 
costs are relatively small, and except for facility's cost, easily estimated. 
Facility's cost estimates probably rely more on Judgement about options than on data 
for the programs e/imined. Facility planning and cost per child varies greatly 
depending on specific circumstances like excess capacity, the use of portable or 
temporary structures, and demographic trends. 

The importance of parents' time costs add one difficulty to the analysis. Costs 
to parent could not be determined from school records. Policy makers seeking such 
information would have to conduct parent surveys to obtain this information. Such 
surveys are relatively easy and low-cost to conduct. However, we have some serious 
concerns about the data our own survey yielded. 

The level of program-related time use reported by parents seems remarkably high; 
an average of two hours per day. Unfortunately, the question we asked parents about 
the amount of time spent implementing a program at home was ambiguous. Specific 
activities were not reported. The ambiguity is difficult to avoid, because some 
parents may view themselves as implementing program activities in almost everything 
they do with their children. 
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Another concern with the parent time data is that the higher time cost of the 
half-day programs may not be a characteristic of half-day programs. In our 
judgement, It seems reasonable that parents and staf ^ would seek to supplement the 
snorter day with more time spent at home, and, thus, are more available for parents 
to work w h them. The difference could have been incidental, however, in choosi!^^ 
the matched sample, child and program characteristics were considered, parent 
character! St i'-s were not. Thus, we have less confidence in making influences about 
parei.ts. 

The specific results and implications discussed above are of limited Interest 
beyond the school districts we studied, but the policy analysis model demonstrated 
should be of more general interest. At the school district or regional level, this 
type of cost-effectiveness analysis might sk' 'fi-tartly Improve the information 
available for prograii! planning. Familiarity with a good introduction to economic 
evaluation (Levin, 1983; Thompson, 1980) would provide sufficient expertise to 
conduct such an analysis. The necessary data can be obtained with relatively modest 
additional efforts. Although "blind" reliance on nonexperimental program comparisons 
might easily lead to incorrect inferences, we believe that common sense and knowledge 
about the program would enable policy makers to adjust their conclusions 
appropriately. At the state level, decisions h^^/e more wide-spread consequences, and 
resources for research are more extensive. Thus, a stronger research t.-sign and a 
larger, more diverse sample of programs, children, and families. The same basic 
model of cost-effectiveness analysis can be employed, however. 
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INVESTIGATION 3: 

LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF EARLY INTERVENTION 
WITH HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 



Introduction 



This research project was done to investigate the long-term impact of early 
intervention on hearing impaired children. This study will be reported in five 
sections. The first section will include a pr blem statement and a discussion of the 
basic research questions. The next section will present a review of literature on 
early intervention programs for hearing impaired children. The third section will be 
a discussion of research methods and procedures, and will include a description of 
the »e*.<iarch mo(^el, sample selection, selection and development of measures, testing, 
and data analyses procedures. The fourth section will present the results of the 
study and a discussion. Finally, implications of the research project and 
recoiranendations for future research will be discussed. 

Problem Statement and Research Questions 

Problem Statement 

Prelingual hearing impairment affects a relatively large number of childr-^n each 
year (approximately 1 in 1,500 births). A hearing impairment is particularly 
devastating to the child during the first few years of life when language acquisition 
occurs (Clark & Watkins, 1978; Northern & Downs, 1974). To ameliorate this serious 
problem, many early intervention programs for hearing impaired children have been 
established throughout the country during the past few years. 

One of the most successful and widely disseminated of these programs is the 
SKI*HI program, which has been approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel for 
national dissemination. The SKI*H! model has been used with over 6,000 children 
during the last nine years, and is currently being used with over 1,500 children in 
^ J sites throughout the country. ' * 
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The validation of SKI*HI for national dissemination was based on. data from a 
quasi-experimental design where 33 children who received treatment prior to 30 months 
of age were compared to 27 children who were identified after 30 months of age and 
had not yet received treatment* Comparability of the two groups was established on 
degree and type of hearing loss, age, and other demographic variables* Comparison of 
the two groups demonstrated that the group with earlier intervention was 
significantly better on use of residual hearing, auditory development, receptive and 
expressive language, and parental involvement with their child's early education 
(Clark, 1979). 

Unfortunately, there are no data on these hearing impaired children to determine 
the long-term effects of early home programming on them. Since the untested 
assumption upon which these intervention programs are operating is that early gains 
will be maintained and will impact on other areas, there is vital need for research 
to be conducted on the long-term impact of early intervention on hearing impaired 
children. 

Any serious effort to examine the cost-effectiveness of early intervention for 
the hearing impaired would have to consider the effect of these long-term outcomes. 
Therefore, since such longitudinal data are lacking, it is impossible to fully 
justify continuance of the national and local resources being used in early 
intervention programs for the hearing impaired. 

Perhaps knowledge of the long-term impact of early intervention is most 
important for hearing impaired children and their families. Longitudinal data are 
needed to help these deaf youngsters and their families know if they are receiving 
services that provide positive impact on their lives beyond treatment time. 
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Research Questions 

The main purpose of this study was to investigate the long-term impact of home 
intervention on hearing impaired children. The basic research question that emerged 
was: "Do hearing impaired children who received home intervention earlier in their 
lives perform* better than hearing impaired children who did not receive home 
intervention earlier in their lives on measures of language, academic achievement, 
and psycho-social behaviors?" In addition to this most basic question, two other 
important questions emerged: "Do children who receive home intervention before age 
2-1/2 perform better than children who did not receive intervention until after age 
2-1/2 on measures of languaae, academic achievement, and psycho-social behaviors?** 
"Do children who received no home intervention but attended preschool perform better 
than children who did not receive home intervention and did not attend preschool on 
measures of language, academic achievement, and psycho-social behaviors?" 

Review of Uterature 

During the last 15 years, there have been only a very few studies done the 
long-term impact of early intervention for hearing impaired children. The large 
majority of these studies have investigated the effects of child-oriented, center- 
based programs (p/eschools or nursery schools) on hearing impaired children. Only a 
very few studies have investigated the impact of parent programs on hearing impaired 
children and none of these studies have look specifically at home (versus center- 
based) parent programs such as the SKI*HI program. 

This review of literature contains first a discussion of the studies that have 
been done on the long-term effects of center-based, child-oriented programs on 
hearing impaired children. Next, a discussion of studies done on the impact of 
parent programs on hearing impeded children will be presented. 
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Child-Oriented Intervention with 
Hearing Impaired Children 

The studies on the long-term effects of nursery and preschool programs on young 
hearing Impaired children are inconclusive. Research done primarily during the 1960s 
did not yield conclusive evidence for positive sustained impact of preschool 
intervention. Craig (1964) administered comprehensive batteries of speechreading and 
reading tests to 151 children at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and the 
American School for the Deaf (Connecticut) who had attended preschool earlier in 
their lives. He also tested a control group of 101 children from the same 
Institutions who had not attended preschool. He found no statistically significant 
differences between the experimental and control groups after the children had been 
in the primary grades for three to four years. Similar results were found by 
Phillips (1963), who tested 9-year-old severely and profoundly hearing impaired 
children from eastern United States schools for the deaf, including the Lexington 
School (New York) and the American School for the Deaf (Connecticut). No 
statistically significant differences between the experimental preschool group and 
the control no-preschool group were found on measures of arithmetic achievement, 
language achievement, and 3ocialization. 

Vernon and Koh (1970) compared children who had experienced three years of oral 
preschool (John Tracy Preschool Program) to children with no preschool who had: (a) 
ora^ home environments, and (b) manual communication home environments. Groups were 
matched on age and IQ. There were 23 subjects in the experimental group and 23 
subjects In each of the two control groups. Participation in preschool did not seem 
to be the determining factor of later academic achievement advantages. At age 18, 
children who experienced an oral preschool program did not score statistically 
significantly higher than the no-preschool children from oral home environments on 
the Stanford Achievement Test. However, the experimental preschool children scored 
statistically significantly lower than the no-preschool children from manual 
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comnunication home environments on the Stanford subtests of paragraph meaning and 
reading. 

Balow and Brill (1975) did a follow-up study of the Vernon and Koh research. 
They studied 264 John Tracey Preschool graduates who were attending the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside. This sample was considerably larger than the 23 
subjects used in the Vernon and Koh study. The Tracy graduates were compared to 
other students at the Riverside School who had not had preschool programming. The 
John Tracy graduates scored statistically significantly higher on the Weschler Adult 
Test than the control group. An analysis of covariance showed that a statistically 
significant difference in achievement remained when the effects of IQ were 
control led. 

Moores, Weiss, and Goodwin (1978) conducted a six-year longitudinal study on 
preschool programs for deaf children. Subjects included hearing impaired children 
who had attended seven different preschools which emphasized different communication 
methodologies. The hearing impaired children were shown to have almost identical 
scores to hearing children in the standardization sample of the Illinois Test of 
Psychol inguistic Abilities and the reading subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Primer Battery. However, communication success as measured by the Receptive 
Communication Scale (a tool developed by the research team) depended on the type of 
preschool program in which the children had participated. Children scored highest 
who had been in speechreading and signing preschool programs. These children were 
followed by those who had experienced speech and finger spelling preschool programs; 
these were followed by children who had been in preschool programs utilizing speech 
and audition. Children scored lowest who had been in programs utilizing auditory 
receptive communication only. 
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Intervention Directed to Parents of 
Hearing Impaired Children 

Most of the studies done on the long-term impact of parent intervention on 

hearing impaired children have involved center-based programs of parental 

instruction. Parents have received training in clinic settings or demonstration home 

settings in how to provide meaningful language stimulation for their hearing impaired 

children. 

Lowell (1967) studied hearing impaired children who»e parents had received 
training in a demonstration home while the children were 1 to 3 years of age. After 
the parents completed the program, the language growth of the children was monitored. 
Using the r.ndified Boone Scales of Linguistic Encoding and Decoding, two groups of 
experimental children showed statistically significant gains for months after the 
program was completed. Two control groups of children who had been enrolled in 
traditional nursery school and whose parents did not receive instruction did not show 
statistically significant improvement. 

Ewing and Ewing (1964) found that deaf children whose parents had received 
center-based guidance were linguistically superior to children whose parents did not 
have the benefit of such training. Gains for the experimental children were 
statistically significantly greater than for the control children in the articulation 
of spoken English, use of colloquial English, vocabulary, spontaneity of 
vocalization, and variety of pitch and intonation during the first three to four 
years of elementary school. Parents who had received training were judged to be -nore 
cooperative with the school in continuing the child's home language training than 
control parents. Teacher interviews were utilized to obtain this information. 

Norton (1976) studied six hearing impaired second grade children whose parerts 
had received training in the Nana Lere Demonstration Hone. The Children were 0 to 3 
years at the time of intervention. Two control groups were also studied: (a) five 
hearing impaired second grade children whose parents had not received instruction 
Q (but who had been fit with hearing aids at a median age of 4 years), and (b) six 
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hearing second grade children who were in the same school as the intervention group. 
The severity of hearing loss for the experimental and control hearing impaired groups 
was not statistically different. Fifty consecutive utterances produced by the 
children in each of the above groups were analysed according to Lee's Developmental 
Syntax Types. The findings revealed that the language competence of the experimental 
group was not statistically different from the hearing control group. However, there 
were statistically significant differences between the experimental and no- 
intervention hearing impaired groups favoring the experimental group. For example, 
the intervention group produced, on an average, 75% of their utterances on the 
sentence level, compared to only 32% for the no- intervention control group. Only 8% 
of the intervention group's utterances were of the noun type (immature construction) 
compared to 19% noun-type construction usage in the control group. In the 
interventica group, 79% of •'he utterances were mature verbal constructions, while 
only 19% of the utterances in the control group were of this type. 

In another study, Horton (1976) compared six hearing impaired second grade 
children whose parents had received training in a demonstration home to 53 hearing 
second i**ade children. The Metropolitan Achievement Test was given to both groups. 
The mean percentile ranks for both groups -were virtually equivalent in the area of 
reading. The hearing impaired children scoreJ slightly lower on the math subtest. 

Studies on the long-term effects of home visit programs for parents of hearing 
impaired children (such as the SKI*HI Program) have not been reported in the 
literature during the last 15 years. Lack of research on such programming is most 
unfortunate because: 

1. Parent-oriented programs have been shown to have longer lasting positive 
effects on children than child-oriented programs without parental 
participation (Bronfenbrem ^r, 1974). 

2. Home programs are claimed to be superior to clinic or demonstration programs 
because: 

a. The home is the parents* and child's natural environment. 
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b. Intervention in the home allows for utilization of natural prime times 
for language stimulation (such as bath time, getting child dressed, 
etc.) (Clark & Watkins, 1978; Shearer & Shearer, 1976). 

c. In home progranming, parents do not need to be dressed and go out to a 
center. Nearly 100% attendance was reported by Watkins (1971) in the 
Utah home visit parent infant program. 

d. Studies done on hone visit parent programs for other handicaps such as 
visual impairment and mental retardation reveal that these programs are 
more cost-effective than center-based parent programs (Macy & Carter, 
1980). 

It is evident, then, that research on the long-term effects of home visits 
parent programs (such as SKI*HI) is greatly needed. 

Summary 

The scanty research available on long-term effects of preschool programming for 
hearing impaired children is inconclusive. Studies done during the 1960s reveal that 
children who experience preschool do not score higher on academic achievement than 
control children. However, in later studies, it is shown that children who attended 
preschool are comparable to hearing controls or superior to hearing impaired controls 
on some academic measures. Some research indicates that the types of preschool 
program (favoring sign language utilization) nay be a more important indicator of 
later academic success than participation in preschool per re. 

Studies have been done on the long-term impact of center-based programs for 
parents of young hearing inq)aired children. Children whose parents have been in 
these programs show greater language competence and academic achievement in the first 
few primary grades than children whose pareins have not participated in such 
programs. Research on the long-term impact of home visit parent programs (such as 
the SKI*HI model) is not available. 
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Methods and Procedures 

Research Model 

The research model used in the study was a longitudinal research design which 
studied the relationship over time of home Intervention to language, academic 
achievement, and psycho-social performance of hearing impaired children. The design 
was similar to the Stanley and Campbell ex post facto design because treatment 
administration (home intervention) had already occurred and current performance 
levels were assessed. The general statistical model used was analysis of covariance 
and multiple comparison procedures. Specific measures were taken to control for 
threats to internal and external validity that were inherent in the research model as 
shown in Table 15* 

Sample Selection 

In order to examine the issues of home intervention vs. no-home intervention, 

early vs. late home intervention, and preschool vs. no preschool, four research 

groups were selected. 

Group 1: Children who had a home intervention program (SKI*HI) before age 2-1/2 
and who attended preschool. 

Group 2: Children who had a home intervention program (SKI*HI) after age 2-1/2 
and who attended preschool. 

Group 3: Children who did not receive home intervention ages 0-5 but who did 
attend preschool. 

Group 4: Children who did not receive hane intervention ages 0-5 and who did 
not attend preschool. 

The subjects for Groups 1 and 2 were children who participated in a study done 
by Clark and Covert (Clark, 1979). In this study, 33 children who had an average 9 
months of treatment before age 2-1/2 were compared to 27 children who had no 
treatment until age 2-1/2. 

In this current research study, the early treatment children in the Clark and 
^^overt study were matched to the late treatment^ children in that studv on the 
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Table 15 

Controls for Threats to Internal and External Validity 



INTERNAL VALIDITY 
I. History: 



2. Haturatlon* 



3. Testing 

4. Instnwntatlon 

5. Regression 

6. Hortallty 

7. Differential Selection 



EXTERNAL VALIDITY 

1. Interaction of Testing 
and Treatment 

2. Interaction of Testing 
and Treataent 

3. Reactive Effects 



a. 



c. 



4. Multiple Treatient 
Interference 



5. General liability to 
Other Treataent 

6. General Izablllty to 
Other Measures 

7. General Uablllty to 
Other TIMS (beyond 
iMedlate posttreatKnt) 



Control group used. (Likely saae historical factors operated on experlmenta? and 
control children so history non-differential). 

Factors suspected of differential Influence Mre either natched or. If highly 
correlated with dependent variables, were treated as cover lates: 



1) Mint and type of preschool 

2) aaount and type of therapy 



a. Control group used. (Likely saae aaturatlon factors In operation for control and 
experiaental o Hdren so saturation non-differential). 

b. Factors susp^ced of differential Influence were either aatched or. If highly 
correlated with depende nt variables, were treated as covarlates: 

1) <gt 

2) bouts with Biddle ear infections 

a. There were no pretest effects on child scores. 

1p of chlldrifl. 



a. Diagnostic lens "blind' to group 

b. Fixed Instnaant used. 

c. All tests given during saae twj week period. 



Groups were not selected on besis of extnaa prescores. 



a. Attrition rates were slightly differait between Groups 1 and 2 (30% and 15%. 

respectively). However, no reason to suspect differential attrition (such as children 
aoving out of state). 



Factors suspected of being different for groups aatched or. If highly correlated with 
dependent variable, treated as covarlates; 
hearing loss 
other handicaps 
current school pla c ea snt 

Index of social position (occupation and education of parents) 
age of perents 
mater of parents 
hearing status of parents 
aaxint of treataent (for Groups 1 and 2) 
lipsed tlai since treataent (for Groups 1 and 2) 



I] 
li 

9) 



Pretests were not given so possibility did not exist of subjects' responses (as a 
result of pretest effects) being non-general izable to untested populations. 

Stuity purports generallzablllty of results only to populations of hearing Impaired 
children with characteristics slallar to children In this study. 

Children too young during treataent to be subject to reactive effects. 
At testing tiae. all children slaply inforaed th^ were to participate In soaa 
activities to see how well th^y were doing In school. Therefore. John Henry Effect 
(subject atteapt to prove or disprove tr e a t a en t theory) not likely a problea. 
Since hearlna Impaired children are regularly tested. Hawthorne effects (l^roved or 
worsened performce as a result of 'test taking') ainlalzed. 

a Series of treatvnts were not given to possibility did not exist of one treataent 
distorting another treataait. asking test results of any one treataent ungeneral Izat^le 
to other treataait applications. 

a. Treataent given by different parent advisors. 



a. Multiple aeasures used. 



Since an important purpose of this stu^ wes to deteralne general lability of treataent 
effect (beyond iMdlate posttreataent tiae). this was not a threat. However, study 
purports generallzablllty of treataait effocts only to those tIaH beyond trMtaent of 
chlldr^ Included In this study. 
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variables of hearing loss, age, existence of other handicaps, and preschool 
attendance. Attrition attributed to parent refusal to include the children in the 
study, out-of-state moves, and unsuccessful matching, resulted in a final N of 23 in 
both groups. These children had received treatment earlier in their lives in the 
form of the SKI*HI model. This model contained a child identification component, 
regular weekly home visits by a professional to the child's home, and medical, 
audiological, and psychological ancillary services. At the time of the current 
study, children in Groups 1 and 2 were in 31 schools scattered throughout the State 
of Utah. 

Children in Groups 3 and 4 were selected from a pool of sites that did not have 
a home intervention program in existence long enough to yield "graduates" currently 
6-13 years of age. Four sites were selected from this pool: 

1. Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

2. Alabama Institute for the Deaf, Birmingham, Alabama. 

3. Memphis Oral School for the Deaf, Memphis, Tennessee. 

4. Local school districts in Utah and Idaho (Cache County School District, 
Logan, Utah; Logan City School District, Logan, Utah; Preston School 
District, Preston, Idaho. 

Children from these sites were carefully matched with the children in Groups 1 

and 2 on four variables listed above. A total N of 96 (23 in each of the four 

groups) resulted. 

Selection and Development of Measures 

Fifteen SKI*HI Model impact areas were defined, and a group of p» o^essionals who 
work with the model were asked to rate how the impact areas are directly affected by 
the intervention program. They related nine impact areas as most important. Outco'oe 
variables for these nine impact areas were then defined and included child receptive 
and expressive language, communication, academic achievement, speech, social- 
enotional adjustment and self-concept, parent attitudes, communication, and hearing 
aid management. 
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Potential instruments to measure these outcome variables were next carefully 
researched. It was determined that appropriate measures were not available for 
parent attitudes, communication, and hearing aid and communication management. So 
instruments to measure these variables were developed specifically for this study. 
Commercially available measures were obtained for the other outcome variables. 

Table 16 contains a list of the outcome variables and the instruments used to 
measure those variables. 



Table 16 

Outcome Variables and Measures 









neasures 


1. 


Receptive language 


1. 
2. 


Carrow Test of Auditory Comprehension 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


2. 


Express language 


3. 
4. 


Lee ' s Develoomenta 1 S^ntenr^s Srnn'no 

Expressive One-Word Picture Vocabulary 
Test (Gardner) 


3. 


Comnunication 


5. 


Communication Inventory and Teacher 
Rating (developed for this study) 


4. 


Academic achievement 


6. 


Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-educational 
Battery: Part II. Tests of 
Achievement (Reading, Math, Written 
Language) 


5. 


Speech 


7. 


Arizona Articulation Proficiency Test 


6. 


Social-emotional adjustment, 
self -concept 


8. 


Meadow-Kendall Social-Emotional 
Assessment Inventory for Deaf Students 


7. 


Parent attitudes 


9. 


SKI*HI Parent Attitude Scale 
(developed for this study) 


8. 


Parent management of hearing aid 


10. 


Parent Questionnaire (developed fur 
this study) 


9. 


Parent communication 


11. 


Parent Questionnaire (developed for 
this study) 
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Testing 

Clearance was obtained to test the human subjects in this study from the Utah 
State University Institutional Review Board. Clearance was also obtained to conduct 
child testing from the parents of each child in the study and from the administrator 
of the school each child was currently attending. 

E'ght diagnosticians were recruited and were given three days of training at 
Utah State University to administer al^ the measures. The diagnosticians were 
graduate students in '^-^mirunicative Disorders and Special Education at Utah State 
University who knew sign langauge and had experience or course work in psychometrics. 

Th3 diagnosticians cor.-^'-'ted child testing at 37 schools in Utah, Idaho, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. All testing was done in a two-week period of time. Each 
child received two 1-1/2 hour test sessions over two days. 

Parent Attitude Scales and Parent Questionnaires were sent to all parents of the 
children in the study. Eight-four percent of the parent attitude scales were 
returned, and all information was returned on the parent questionnaires. 

Data Analysis 

Tests were scored for use in the data analysis in three major ways. First, 
comrnercially available tests were scored according to test protocols. Second, 
scoring procedures for instruments specif icallv designed for this study were devised, 
and these measures were then scored. Finally, videotaped language sample and 
articulation tests werb transcribed and scored according to instruction manuals. 
Because scoring of the Arizona articulation test required some subjective judgments 
as to tht correctness of sound production, an interrater reliability study was done 
on 15 of the children; in the research project. This study yielded a reliability 
c^ijfficient of .96. 

In order to answer the basic research questions about differences between groups 
of children who received home intervention vs. no home intervention, early home 
intervention vs. late, and preschool vs. no preschool, analyses of covariance and 
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multiple comparison procedures were used to determine these group differences. In 
addition, effect sizes to determine educational significance of the research data 
were determined. 

In order to perform these analyses, test scores obtained above on 36 dependent 
variables were entered onto computer coding sheets, alon^ with 22 potential 
covariates. The potential covariates were obtained from school record information, 
the ?arent Questionnaire, and from an analysis of treatment data on children in 
Groups 1 and 2 who participated in the Clark and Covert 1979 study. Coded data were 
then transferred to computer disk for analysis. 

Potential covariates were then correlated with the dependent variables. Six 
covariates, with most of the dependent variables at a level of .3 or higher, were 
subsequently selected as the final covariates to be controlled in \,he analyses. They 
included hearing loss, age, existence and severity of other handicaps, age of mother, 
Hollingshoad and Redlich (1957) Index of Social Position (derived from the parent 
education and occupation items on the Parent Questionnaire), and number of childhood 
middle ear infectio:.,.. Multiple Rs were obtained to determine the relationship of 
each dependent variable to the covariates collectively. The larger the relationship 
(multiple R), the more need was evidenced to covary on the six factors. 

Next, rverall differences among groups were obtained by performing a univariate 
analysis of covariance with multiple covariates. " tnis analysis, group differences 
were determined for each dependent variable while covarying on the six covariates. A 
multivariate analysis of uovariance was also performed. Dependent variables were 
categorized into the four logical grou^ of language/communication, academic 
achievenent, psycho-social behaviors, and parent attitude:. Group differences were 
then obtained for each dependent variable category while covarying on the six 
covariates. This measure provided adcitional indicdtion that group differences 
existed and confirmed group differences for individual measures within dependent 
\\.riab1e categories. 
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Analyses of specific group differences were next performed on comparisons that 
were considered of primary importance because they dealt with the issues of home 
intervention vs. no home intervention, early vs. late home intervention, and 
preschool vs. no preschool. In addition, analyses of specific group differences were 
obtained for other comparisons of secondary interest which compared one of the two 
home intervention groups to one of the two no-home intervention groups. Multiple c- 
tests were performed on pairwise contrast? of all dependent variables that were 
statistically significant for the four research groups. These comparisons included 
Group 1 vs. 2, 3 vs. 4, 1 vs. 3, 2 vs. 3, 1 vs. 4, and 2 vs. 4. In addition, planned 
orthogonal contrasts were used to compare combinations of group n^Gans with other 
group means. These comparisons included Groups 1 and 2 vs. 3, 1 and 2 vs. 3 and 4, 
and 1 and 2 vs. 4. It is best if the comparisons in planned orthogonal contrasts are 
orthogonal to each other (independent of each other). It was determined that the 
Group 1 and 2 vs. 3 and 4 conparisons were orthogonal. However, the other two 
contrasts were not orthogonal. This was not considered serious, however, since the 
alpha level was raised only slightly (increased chance of Type I error). 

Finally, it was determined if all primary and secondary comparisons were 
educational significant. The technique used to obtain this information was effect 
size analysis. In this ana i v. is, treatment groups were pitted against control groups 
such as the early home intervention group (treatment) vs. the late home intervention 
group (control). Effect sizes, or differences between chese groups in terms of 
standard deviation units, were then determined. 



Results and Discussion 



Covariate Selection and Analyses of 
Overall Group Mean Differences 

Multiple R analysis. Since covarying was to be done on the six covariates 
collectively, multiple R tests were conducted to determine the relationship of the 
covariates to each dependent variable. The results of this analysis are in Table 17. 
:ince the covaristes account for over 50% of the variance of 11 dependent variables 
and over 50% of thp variance of 24 dependent variables, the need to covary on the six 
factors is obvious. 

Analysis of covariance. In order to determine group mean differences, two 
analyses of covariance were performed: univariate analysis of covariance with 
multiple covariates and multivariate analysis of covariance. Results of thefe 
analyses are shown in Table 18. Mean scores are listed from highest tc lowest, with 
the group number in parentheses next to the mean. The possible number of points for 
each dependent variable is al,:o given. 

It is important to note on variables 20-23, a larger mean represe .s a small 
percent of understood communication. Higher scores on three other variables also 
indicate poorer performance: variable 16 (where higher scores indicate more 
consonant errors), variable 30 (where higher percent scores indicate more solitary 
vs. group play), and variable 35 (wi.ere higher scores reveal poorer child attitudes 
toward school). 

Mean differences that are statistically significant at a .1 level are noted with 
asterisks. This alpha level is not considered too liberal (increased chance of Type 
I error) because of the following: 

J. Higher povvw-r values: 



Medium-Sized 
Difference 



Large-Sized 
Difference 



A. Power at .05: 62* 

B. Power at .1: 89% 

(4 groups 23 «-jbj6Cts/group, 6 covarietes) 



99% 
99% 
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Table 17 

Multiple Rs for Dependent Variabl e 



Dependent Variable Multiple R 



Woodcock Johnson Raw Scores 

Letter/Word Identification .60 

Word Attack .58 

Passage Comprehension .66 

Calculation .73 

Applied Problems .64 

Dictation .61 

Proofing .61 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Raw Score .57 

Standatd Equivalent Score .55 

A^e Equivalent Score .58 

Test of Auditory Co^)rehension of Language Raw Score .63 

CoMunication Inventory Raw Score .59 

CoMunication Rating by Teacher .49 

Expressive One-Word Picture Vocabulary Test Raw Score .61 

Arizona Articulation Proficiency Test 

Raw Score .74 

Consonant Score .71 

Lee's Developmental Sentence Scoring 

Raw .52 

MLU .56 

Parent Attitude Scale 

Total Raw Score .47 

Reactions to Outside Help Raw Score .44 

Anxiety /Guilt Raw Score .46 

Acceptance Raw Score .41 

Meadow-Kendall Social-Eaoticnal Assessment 

Social Adjustment Raw Score .55 

Self-image Raw Score .51 

Emotional Adjustment :.d». Score .51 

Parent Questionnaire Raw Scores 

Time Hearing Aid Worn 52 

Time Spent Reading .21 

% Solitary vs. Group Play .38 

Number of Friends .24 

Child^s 'ttitude Toward School .45 

H of Child '' Communication Understood by Family .59 

% 0^ Child's Communication Understood by Non-Family .60 

% of Family Communication Understood by Child .41 

H of Non-Fari;ily Communication Understood by Child .40 

Time Spent Communicating with Child .55 

Child Behavioral Rating .23 
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ReviHs of Ciiv^Utc Aiuiy^is of Covjriirce mIUi Milli|ile Cov^-Utiss 
aiJ KjHwjriitii Analysis of CovarMiLe 



«i 

n 



s 



1) mjJtcici-arfiistf i: letterAMii iusitific^tion 
2) 



PtfSSJiie tuiprdensicn 



CaloiUtion 



5) 



6) 

T)' 



OicUtiui 



Proofinri 



8) PeiJuJy P iclure Vociulary Te!»t: Raw scone 



9) 



10) 



Hental age 



in I/a 



12) GDUVr (GanlrM^) 



13) CoMunicatioA IriMntory 



14) Teacher Rating of OMunkat ion ftilH 



IS) Ariiona Artioilaliofi: fU« Score 



16) 



Consonant Error 



17) OSS: Ito Length of IHIerme 



18) 



19) Hearing Aid Uom 



D) t of Child's CdMunicat ion UnderstooJ by Fjaily 
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a) t of CliiM's Comlatioi Understaxl by Non-Fasily 



mitM Fmi ly Ca«unic4tkn Understool by Chi U 



23) t of Nni-f Mi ly Conmicition tMerstool by Chi Id 



24) X V¥K CoMMmicaling Mith ChiM 



2!>) Parent Alt iluJe Sc4le: ToUl 



26) 



ReKtions lo Outside He^ 



27) 



Aruiety/Guilt 



Wi 



») MsAbw^Unldll: Social MJusbnnt 



D) 



Self-lMje 



il) 



Eaotional AdjusUutt 



I') ilat.- KfdiliiJ 



11) Sulil«-y Pl4y 



W Mirfvr III Friuiii 



B) MliUk ToMwUs Vlinl 
II) Milliiij ill ii'tdTJ'S tiiiiMliii' 



g~v4lue 



.007* 



.06?* 



.(«)• 



.076* 



.065* 



.1I5* 



.073* 



.0I2« 



.065* 



.149* 



.018* 



.309 



.4B5 



.010* 



.GOO' 



.064* 



.flfii^* 



.lae 



.002* 



.844 



.468 



.440 



.40? 



.319 



.031* 



.135* 



.313 



.223 



HL><m jdJiKteJ scurcs by gra(> 



23.71 (1) 



a27 (2) 



7.60 (2) 



13.43 (2) 



17.00(1) 



11.96 (2) 



4.0B (2) 



63.34 (1) 



23.60 (2) 



6.36(1) 



6.47 (1) 



12.9) (1) 



lS.9t (2) 



10.36(1) 



3.93 (1) 



52.07 (1) 



::7.71 (1) 



ao.eod) 



62.91 (2) 



36.21 (1) 



197 (1) 



66.12 (1) 



32.43 (4) 



6.81 (2) 



8.14 (1) 



IflS (2) 



2.69 (4) 



3.96 M 



2.53 (4) 



3.83 (4) 



3.55 (3) 



106.63 (1) 



22.81 (1) 



23.02 (1) 



59.75 (1) 



75.SB(1) 



71.74 (1) 



44.36 U) 



2.!7 (2) 



41.9? (4) 



8.40 (4) 



1.42 (2) 



I 



2.46 (1) 



54.76 (2) 



44.62 (2) 



62.56 (2) 



77.69 (2) 



61.24 (1) 
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2. Effect sizes consistently favoring the treatment groups. 

3. Consistency of £ values of variables that are highly correlated. 

Total group standard deviations and within-group errors (MSe) are given in the 
table. Also given are F values for the Wilkes Multivariate Test, along with the 
significance levels of these F values. 

Discussion , As revealed in Table 19, statistically significant differences 
among groups exist for the majority (67%) of tne dependent variables. In addition, 
when dependent variables are categorized into logical jjrcups, statistically 
significant group differences exist for three of the four dependent variable 
categories. These dependent variable category differences confirm the existence of 
overall group mean differences and the fact that individual dependent vai^iable 
differences exist within a category. 

Analyses of Specific Group Mean Differences 

Multiple comparison procedures . In order to determine which specific group mean 
differences contributed to the overall group mean differences, multiple t-tests were 
performed on oil pairwise contrasts, and planned orthogonal contrasts were performed 
on group combination contrasts. Results of these analyses are in Table 19 on the 
following page. All f and t values that are statistically significant at the .10 
level are noted with asterisks. Negative t-values for variables 18-21 indicate 
better performance for the first group in the pairwise comparison since higher scores 
on these variables are indicative of poorer performance. Negative values for any 
other t-scores indicate better performance by the second group in the pairwise 
contrast. 

Di scussion . Eighty percent of all f and t values favor Groups 1 and/or 2 when 
compared to groups 3 and/or 4 at levels of statistical significance. This can be 
seen more specifically in Table 20, which sjmmarizes the percent of f and t values 
that favor the home intervention chMdren in Groups 1 and 2. 
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Table 19 
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Table 20 

Percent of f and t Values Favoring Groups 1 and/or 2 



% of Statistically Significant % of all f aiid t 

f and t Values Favoring Values Favoring 

Comparisons Groups 1 and/or 2 Groups 1 and/or 2 



1 vs. 4 






100% 


100% 


1 and 2 


vs. 


4 


95% 


100% 


1 and 2 


vs. 


3 and 4 


92% 


100% 


1 and 2 


vs. 


3 


79% 


100% 


2 vs. 4 






75% 


96% 


1 vs. 3 






71% 


100% 


2 vs. 3 






46% 


92% 



'ihese results indicate that the hearing impaired children in this study who 
received home intervention perform better on +he majority o+ dependent variables than 
children who did not receive ho":© intervention. 

When performing multiple comparison procedures on Group 1 vs. 2 (early vs. late) 
and Group 3 vs. 4 (no hoir^j inte^'vention/preschool vs. no home intervention/no 
preschool), the majority of t- values were not statistically significant. This 
indicates that early vs. late and preschool vs. no preschool effects are I'lrgely 
nondifferential for children in this study. 

When considering the percent of statistically significant group aifferences iti 
dependent variable categories, earlv intervention children oerform better on 
communi cat ion/ language skills, while late intervention children performed better on 
achievement tests. This may suggest that early home intervention more directly 
affects later language. 
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Analysis of Educational Significance 

Effect size analvfis. In order to determine the existence of educationally 
significant differences of specific group means, effect sizes were obtained for all 
co:.;parisons discussed in the previous section. Tnese results are shown in Table 21. 
Effect sizes of larger than .5 are considered to be important from an educational 
standpoint and are noted with asterisks. 

It should be noted that effect sizes for all 36 dependent variables are given 
below, since even though statistically significant overall group differences do not 
exist for 12 of these dependent variables, there is still possibility for there to be 
educationally significant group differences for these variables (and vice versa). 

For variables 18-21, 33, and 35, negative effect sizes still indicate better 
performance by the first group in the comparison, since higher scores on these 
variables are indicative of poorer performance. 

Discussion . When considering the number of educationally significant effect 
sizes compared to statistically significant f and t values, it is apparent that there 
are more statistically . gnificant f and t values for the 24 dependent variables that 
show statistically significant overall group differences. However, educationally 
significant effect sizes exist for the majority of the 24 dependent variables in the 
majority of group comparisons. These observations are summarized in Table 22. 

There are more educationally significant differences for dependent variables 
that were previously determined to be statistically significant^ different among 
groups than for those dependent variables that were not. For those dependent 
variables that were previously determined not to be statistically siunif icantly 
different among groups, 14% (15 out of 108) of the effect sizes are educationally 
significant. Twelve of these 15 effect sizes favor the following groups: home 
intervention over no home intervention, early over late home intervention, and 
preschool over no preschool. 
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Table 22 

Number of Statisticanv Significant f and t Values vs. Educationally Significant ES 
Values 



No. of Statistically Significant No. of Educationally 

Comparisons 1 or t. Values Significant ES Values 



1 vs. 2 


6 (t) 


4 


Group 3 vs. 4 


8 (t) 


4 


Group 1 and 2 vs. 3 


19 (f) 


11 


Group 1 and 2 vs. 3 and 4 


22 (f) 


17 


Group 1 and 2 vs. 4 


23 (f) 


21 


Group 1 vs. 3 


•17 (t) 


14 


Group 2 vs. 3 


11 (t) 


7 


Group 1 vs. 4 


24 (t) 


33 


Group 2 vs. 4 


18 (t) 


14 



Comparisons that were previously determined to be statistically significantly 
different among groups consistently favor the first group in the comparison at a 
level 0^ educational significance. In the 1 vs. 4, 1 vs. 3, 2 vs. 4, 1 and 2 vs. 4, 
and 1 and 2 vs. 3 and 4 comparisons, the majority of the effect sizes favor the 
children in home intervention groups. 

Home intervention children are again favored in the Group 1 and 2 vs. 3 
contrast, where all groups are equated on preschool. The positive long-term effects 
of home intervention vs. no home intervention on hearing impaired children are 
suggested in these results. 

Impiications and Recommendations for Future Research 

In this section, research findings will be presented, and then implications of 
^ach finding will be listed. In a statistical sense, these implications are true 
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only to the extent that external validity exists in the study. Measures taken to 
control threats to external validity were outlined in Table 15. 



Finding 

Hearing impaired children in this study who receive home intervention earlier in 
their lives performed better than children who did not receive home intervention on 
the majority of dependent variables in the areas of language, academic achievement 
and psycho-social behavior. 



implications 

1. Home intervention promotes the development of basic skill? that enhance 
later language, academic, and psycho-social functioning. Hearing impaired 
children who receive home intervention services may be able to function 
better at home and at school than ch Idren who do not receive home 
intervention services. Home intervention children may be better able to 
interact with family, peers, and teachers as eviden'^ed by their superior 
communication and psycho-social competencies. They may also be able to 
function better academically in school since academic achievement skills are 
improved. 

2. Parents and siblings whc receive home intervention are apparently able to 
communicate more effectively with the hearing impaired child than parents 
and siblings who do not receive home intervention, since the child's 
communication and interactive skills are improved. 

3. Teachers and professionals who deal with home intervention children may also 
be able to more effectively interact with these children because of improved 
communication, academic, and psycho-social skills. In addition, they may 
spend more time on the promotion of subject matter skills instead of 
language-related skills (contrary to the typical educational programming of 
hearing impaired children who enter school without strong language bases). 
Also, teacher time spent on management of hearing aid, management of problem 
behavior, and explanation of school tasks and protocol may be reduced with 
home intervention children. 



Flndino 

Children in this study who received early home intervention performed better 
than late intervention children on some of the dependent variables. Early 
intervention children performed better on communication/language skills in 
relationship to academic skills. 
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iBPlications 

!• The success of home intervention is dependent on many factors, including: 
timing, duration, and intensity of intervention efforts. 



Finding 

Hearing impaired children iii this study who received preschool, but not home 
intervention services, performed better than children who did not receive preschool 
or home intervention on certain dependent variables. 



Implications 

1. The impact of home intervention may be strengthened by the provision of 
other services, such as preschool. The provision of home intervention and 
preschool may result in greater communication, academic, and psycho-social 
benefits for the child than the provision of either service (especially 
preschool) alone. 



Finding 

Many factors, particularly child and parent characteristics, account for the 
majority of the variance of the dependent variables if not controlled in the 
analyses. 



iBolications 

1. Effectiveness of home intervention is dependent on many factors. In this 
study, it was determined that some of the most important factors 
contributing to the long-term effects of home intervention were: child age, 
hearing loss, parental index of social position, existence and severity of 
other handicaps, age of mother, and number of middle ear infections. Of 
course, there are others. Since it was not within the scope of this 
research project to specifically study what and how child and parent 
characteristics contribute to later success, a complete description of their 
efforts is not possible. 

However, from this study and others (Cage & Berlinger, 1979), one important 
implication that emerges is the necessity of oc*'>-i7ing factors that might 
contribute t/ later child success, such as (a) reducing middle ear 
infections, (d) mitigating "♦Tects of other handicaps, (c) improving SES, 
and (d) improving such parental characteristics as time interacting with 
child, aspiration for child achievement, emphasis of language development, 
provision of learning opportunities in the home, and acceptance of the 
child. It should be noted that the long-term impact of home intervention 
may be dependent on the nature of the intervention. The SKI*HI model (which 
directly habilitates communication in the hearing impaired child) may have 
more direct effects on laf language than academic skills. Or perhaps the 
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nature of any home intervention program is such that impact will be greater 
on later language vs. academic skills, since many skills requiring 
habilitation are age specific (langauge skills precede academic skills). In 
either case, the nature of the intervention may have an effect on later 
child performance. 



Finding 

Many dependent variables did not reveal statistically significant differences 
between research groups. 



Implications 

1. It is impossible to determine with precision why group differences did not 
exist for a few of the dependent variables. However, some possible reasons 
for the no-difference findings are: 

a. Problems with validity and reliability could have existed for measures 
used in this study, particularly the parent attitude scale, some items 
in the parent questionnaire, and the DSS-MLU. 

b. Intervention could have provided effective services during its tenure, 
but could not completely buffer families from the adverse effects of 
hearing impairment during later periods of developmental crisis. 

c. The advances made by intervention children during treatment could have 
been reduced or reversed when these children were later grouped in 
schools with no intervention children. 

Whatever the reasons for no difference, it becomes apparent that further 

research is needed to see if some dependent variable differences really do not exist, 

and, if so, for what reasons, and to develop intervention strategies that more 

successfully remediates the dependent variable skills. While this study has resulted 

in some useful findings in regards to the long-term effects of intervention on 

hearing impaired children, much research remaines to be done: 

1. Continued longitudinal data collection on the intervention children involved 
in this study are needed. 

2. Studies are needed on the impact of home intervention on child and parent 
competencies not included in this study. 

3. Studies are also needed on the impact of home intervention on areas other 
than child and parent competencies, such as sibling attitudes, family/ 
marital structures, extended family involvement, and community awareness. 
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4. Further studies are needed to replicate the Clark and Covert (1979) study on 
short-term effects of home intervention and the effect of early vs. late 
home intervention on hearing impaired children. 

5. Cost-effectiveness studies are needed which would involve: 

a. Identification of all treatr.ent alternatives, 

b. Description of all components necessary for administration of treatment 
alternatives. 

c. Assignment of cost values to all resources. 

d. Analysis of cost outlay in terms of child and parent progress. 

6. Studies need to be done isolating parent, child, and environmental factors 
that are highly related t( later child success and that are remediable, such 
as pirent-child interaction styles, parent motivation and aspiration for 
child's achievement, home environments arranged for learning, parent 
encouragement of child's autonomy, and parent acceptance of the handicapped 
child. 



Products 



Number in 

Product List T itle 

117 Intervention with Hearing Impaired Children 
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INVESTIGATION 4: 

A COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS OF PARAPROFESSIONALS VS. 
PROFESSIONALS IN EARLY INTERVENTION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Although hundreds of studies have been conducted on various aspects of early 
intervention for preschool children, there is still considerable disagreement as to 
the relative worth of early intervention services. Determining the relative worth of 
programs requires that both effects and costs of program alternatives be jointly 
analyzed. For example, the most effective program may be the most expensive, and, as 
a result, may not be the most cost-effective. Conversely, a program may be 
relatively inexpensive, but not particularly effective and, therefore, not cost- 
effective either. At a time when resources are limited, purchasing the best outcome 
per dollar is particularly sensible and mandates that comparative cost ana outcome 
data be considered simultaneously if intelligent decisions are to be reached. 

An important cost-effectiveness question facing preschool service providers is 
how to reduce costs while maintaining or increasing benefits. One technique which is 
often proposed as a way to reduce costs is to increase the use of paraprofessicnals 
in providing intervention services to children. Of course, hiring lower- salaried 
staff raises questions about whether paraprcfessionals are as cost-effective as 
professionals 

The literature mentions many instances in which the use of paraprofessionals and 
volunteers as direct intervenors appears feasible and effective (Barbarack, Horton, & 
Karnes, 1973; Shortinghuis & Frohman, 1974). However, in no "professional vs. 
paraprofessional" study are the analyses of effects accompan.ed with accurately 
computed cost data. Other prevalent methodological problems found in "professional/ 
paraprofessional" studies included the confounding of treatments, inadequate 
assignments of costs to providers, poor experimental designs, inadequate definitions 
of treatment, and no indication of quality or degree of treatment implementation. 
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The problem then is that there is little "high-quality" research which directly^ 
compares the cost-effectiveness of paraprofessionals versus professionals in 
delivering preschool intervention services to handicapped children. The present 
study was designed as a cost-effectiveness study where "costs" are defined as an^ 
expended resources necessary to implement the program as defined. Program outcomes 
i*ere measured on a broader scale than what has been typically done and included child 
and parent variables. 

Objectives 

This research had the following major objectives: 



1. To evaluate the relative cost-effectiveness of two intervention service 
delivery strategies. 

2. To field test and further refine a data collection system for recording and 
summarizing detailed information on the cost of implementing various 
components of early intervention programs. 

The specific research questions to be answered are: 

1. Are there statistically significant differences in child and family outcome 
measures between intervention (professional vs. paraprofessional) 
modalities. 

2. Are costs for serving children with professionals significantly different 
from costs for serving children with paraprofessionals? 

3. Is it more cost-effective to use paraprofessionals or professionals to 
provide speech^ physical, and occupational therapy to moderately handicapped 
children? 



Approach 

Subjects 

Subjects were 46 children ranging in age from 30 to 60 months from a community 
based program for handicapped preschoolers. (Cost data were collected on 
approximately 76 subjects. This includes the 46 "professional vs. paraprofessional 
treatment" subjects, subjects, as well as 30 additional children who attended the 
same classes as these children, but who were not matched.) All the subjects were 
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moderately or severely handicapped, and all were currently receiving occupational 
therapy and/or physical therapy and speech therapy. 

Matching 

The 46 subjects were matched within their respective classes according to 
severity of handicap, type of handicap, chronological age, and then randomly assigned 
to one of two experimental groups: "professional intervention group" or 
"paraprofessional intervention group. Matching according to severity of handicap 
was accomplished using pretest data on standardized IQ, motor and speech and language 
tests. Matching data based on these pretest results are contained in Tables 23 and 
24. 

Table 23 

Pretest Matching Data for Children in Paraprofessional and Professional Treatment 
Groups 





CA Para 


CA Pro 


IQ Para 


IQ Pro 


Motor Para 


Motor Pro 


Language Para 


Language Pro 


Class 1 Xs 


33.0 


36.0 


61.33 


59.0 


47.67 


49.83 


60.67 


51.83 


Class 2 xs 


57.6 


55.2 


68.2 


63.8 


59.8 


66.1 


68.3 


68.7 


Class 3 xs 


44.67 


42.0 


54.0 


55.0 


63.33 


52.0 


54.67 


58.83 


Class 4 xs 


36.67 


37.0 


94.5 


82.0 


46.5 


48.5 


65.67 


67.67 


Class 5 xs 


55.6 


56.6 


43.8 


45.5 


53.4 


46.4 


55.8 


51.3 


Class 6 xs 


46.5 


47.25 






19.75 


20.0 


19.75 


21.0 


Total Xs 


47.61 


47.52 


59.00 


56.71 


48.59 


47.54 


54.02 


53.00 


Total SDs 


11.52 


11.18 


21.30 


21.14 


18.40 


18.61 


22.70 


21.87 



N - 46 
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Table 24 

Data for Individual Children on Matching Variables 



CLASS 1 Xs 



< 

GC 

< 

O 



o 

GC 
I 

< 

o 



31 



32 



30 



31 



38 



45 



33.0 36.0 



61 



72 



51 



61.33 



O 

ac 
a. 



61 



71 



45 



59.0 



< 

ac 

I 

o 



48.5 



56.5 



38 



47.67 



O 
ac 
a. 

I 

o 



53 



54.5 



42 



49.83 



< 

I 

LU 

o 
< 

O 



52 



O 

GC 

a 

UJ 

O 
< 
3 



45.5 



76 



54 



60.67 



65 



45 



51.83 



98 



57 



54 



62 



60 



68.5 



82.5 



64 



55 



60 



60 



57 



51 



47.5 



42.5 



52.5 



54 



60 



61 



77 



73 



68.5 



61.5 



72.5 



78.5 



62 



52 



45 



49 



53.5 



62.5 



52.5 



60 



49 



49 



100 



86 



61 



81.5 



100 
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CLASS2 Xs 



CLASS 3 Xs 



57.6 55.2 



68.2 



63.8 



59.8 



66.1 



68.3 



68.7 



50 



50 



44 



50 



49 



45 



50 



50 



39 



37 



45 



39 



60 



57 



74 



57 



58 



66.5 



58 



67 



54 



56 



60 



44.67 42.0 



54 



55 



63.33 



52 



54.67 



58.83 



35 



33 



112 



95 



55.5 



60.5 



94 



85.0 



28 



30 



77 



106 



64 



62 



79 



88 



CLASS 4 Xs 



47 



48 



45 



20 



23 



24 



30 



36.67 37 



94.5 



82 



46.5 



48.5 



65.67 



67.67 



63 



63 



37 



40 



62 



46 50.5 



58 



60 



60 



30 



32 



63.5 



44.5 



55 



54 



68 



58 



56 



58.5 



50 



46 



63 



58 



52 



55 



53 



53 



39.5 



42 



58.5 



49 



48 



51 



31 



44 



46 



41 



57 



45.5 



CLASS5 Xs 



55.6 56.6 



43.8 



45.4 



53.4 



46.4 



55.8 



51.3 



33 



33 



47 



46 



21 



24 



31.5 



38 



37 



37 



11 



4.5 



7.5 



12.5 



58 



61 



33 



28 



21 



13.5 



CLASS6 Xs 



TOTAL Xs 



58 



58 



38 



18 



23.5 



19 



20 



46.5 47.25 



19.75 



20 



19.75 



21 



N.23 
47.61 



N.23 
47.52 



N.20 
59.00 



N-21 
56.71 



N.23 
48.59 



N.23 
47.54 



N.23 
54.02 



N.23 
53.00 



Table 25 

Program Checklist 



ECC 
Date 



Responsible 

Professional(s) 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Objective Target Behavior 

A. Behaviof is observable (detectable by senses) 

B. Behavior is quantifiable 

C. Behavior is verifiable 

2. Behavior Task Analyzed 

A. Behavior broken into sufficiently small components? 

3. Instnictional Procedures Specific 

A. Prompts 

1. Is setting described? 

2. Are materials specified? 

3. Aro intervener behaviors (prompts) specified? 

4. Are ieamer behaviors specif ied? 

5. Are correction procedures specif ied? 

4. Measuring Student Progress 

A Person(s) responsible specified? 

B. How frequently specif ied? 

0. When its measured specif ied? 

D. How Us recorded specified? (Is record form developed?) 

5. Determine Next Step 

A. Data considered specified? 

B. Criteria specified? 

C. Who is responsible? 

rro ' — 



student 



Program 



CHECKLIST 



1. Target Behavior 

A yes no 

B. yes no 

C. yes no 

2. Task Analyzed 
A yes no 



3. Instructional Procedures 



A. Prompts 

1. yes 

2. yes 

3. yes 

4. yes 

5. yes 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



4. Measuring Progress 

A yes no 

B. yes no 

C. yes no 

D. yes no 



5. Next Step 

A yes no 
B. yes no 
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scores. The Peabody Motor Scales were administered to obtain motor scores. (The 
Peabody Motor Scales measure gross and fine motor skills for children 0-83 months of 
age. It was standardized with 617 normal children who were representative to the 
U.S. population,) The Sequenced Inventory of Communication Development (SIDC) was 
administered to obtain speech and language scores. (The SICD measures the receptive 
and expressive language of normal and retarded children who are functioning between 4 
months and ^ years of age. It was standardized on a sample of 252 children.) 

Pretesting was accomplished during October, November, and December of 1983. 
Posttesting, using these same measures, was accomplished during May 1984. All 
postteiting was conducted by qualified personnel who do not know to which group 
children have been assigned. 

Other Effects Measures 

Parent Satisfaction . Parents were surveyed to obtain information regarding 
their degree of satisfaction with the treatment program. Results from the pare-^'t 
satisfaction surveys are shown in Table 26. These data do not indicate cross group 
differences. 

Table 26 

Summary of Parent Satisfaction Survey* 



Area of Satisfaction 


Paraprofesslonal 
Treatment 
(N - 19) 


Professional 
Treatment 
(N - 22) 


Combined 
Treatment 
(N - 41) 


Non-Treatment 
(N • ^9) 


1. Quality of Services 


4.55 


4.54 


4.54 


4.73 


2. Conmunlcatlon with Staff 


4.42 


4.72 


4.56 


4.63 


3. Educational Goals and 
Objectives 


4 S3 


4.59 


4.60 


4.63 


4. General Program 
Satisfaction 


4.65 


4.45 


4.54 


4.47 



'These data are based on a 5-po1nt scale, with 5 being 'very satisfied* and 1 being "very 
Q "Issatlsfled" 
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Staff Satisfaction , Professional and paraprofessional staff were surveyed to 
obtain information regarding their degree, of satisfaction with several components of 
the treatment program. Results from these surveys are shown in Table 27. 

Table 27 

Summary of Staff Satisfaction Survey * 



Paraprofessional Professional 

Staff Staff All Staff 

Area of Sa Jsfaction (N - 7) (N - 20) (N - 17) 



1. Training of Paraprofessioi .Is 3.3 2.8 3.3 

2. Children's Motor Programs 4.1 3.5 3.8 

3. Children's Language Programs 3.9 3.4 3.7 



•These data are based on a S-point scale, with 5 being "very satisfied" and 1 being 
"very dissatisfied" 

Several comments made by professional staff, which '"ay relate to the lower 
professional satisfaction scores on items'! and 2, follow: 
~ "More professional staff are needed." 

— "Professionals are expected to train paras in subtleties of therapy that has 
taken a college degree and years of experience." 

— "Paras do well, but not enough time to train them to be effective and 
consistent." 

— "[Paras] lack of understanding of theory is a weak point leading to a 
decrease in follow-through and quality." 

(It should be noted that there were many other positive comments regarding the 
project in general from both paraprofessionals and professionals.) 

Educational Qb.iectives , For each child in the study, written Individual Program 
Plans containing educational activities and objectives were developed (prior to 
assignment to groups). A representative example of such a plan is shown in Figure 4. 



FIGURE 4 SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM PLAN 



earn?c_ 
ate St.. 



L)ateMast._ 

Super\//sor-!!»5-iiiii«L. 
lmplementaiL__ 



Program Na mfi OBPosue s 

Term.Obj.. 

To receptively identify pairc 
of opposUes spontaneously 



Reinforcement 



VertMl/ social praise, sticker^. 



play tinie 



Cnrrfir,t'>nn (n say - 



no** and 



provide correct response. (2) Man- 



ipulate through correct response. 



STEP 



rtATERIAl 



1. 



5. 



Pictures or 
Objects 
(ex: bi£ 
book and a 
little book, 
etc.) 

Same 



Same 



Same 



Same 



WHAT YOU 00 WITH 
Tllf tIATEUIAL 



Present a pair of 
opposites. 



Same 



Same 



Same 



WHAT YOU 00 AliU SAY 



While pointing to the picture or 
object, say "This is bia. This 

Httle . Now you point to 
little." 



Same 



Say "This 
little." 



is bi£. Point to 



Present three cards 
or objects* including 
1 pair of opposites. 



Point to oiie of the two opposites 
and say "This is bi£ If it is 
not bi^ it must be ? ." 
"Show me." 

Point to one of the two opposites 
and say '"This is Mj. If it is 
not bij[ it must be ? 



lillAT THE LEARNEn DOES 



Child correctly points to 
opposite, with physical 
assistance from trainer. 



Child correctly points to 
opposite, following trainer*, 
model. 

Child correctly points to 
opposite upon verbal request 
only. 

Child correctly points to 
opposite. 



Child correctly points to 
opposite spontaneously. 



fRlAL 



0 McCoriiwcK 1975 



0 Hi'vlr.imir.: IISH ir.C riliir.iHini Si.iff pi/H 
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The number of educational objectives achieved by each child were obtained upon 
completion of the study. 

Cos' Measures 

Three categories of cost data were collected: personnel costs (salaries and 
benefits), nonpersonnel costs (equipment, facilities, transportation), and 
contributed resources (parent time, volunteer time, consultants, etc.). 

Cost data were collected from several sources. First, all Intervenors tracked 
their time dally according to 15 activity categories (e.g., language, motor, 
preparation, Inservlce, etc.). They began time tracking approximately one month 
prior to treatment onset and continued through the end of the study. As can be seen 
In Figure 2, which Is a sample time tracking form, each Intervenor Indicated (1) the 
time Interval In which he/she Is engaged In a particular activity, (2) the child(ren) 
who are Involved, and (3) the type of activity. For example. Figure 5 shows that on 
Monday In class #3, the Intervenor (Betty Smith) spent from 1:00 to 1:30 teaching 
speech program to 3 children (ID#s 127 136, and 170). She spent from 1:30 to 2:00 
teaching motor programs to child #139; from 2:00 to 2:15 conducting other direct 
Intervention activities with children #s 127, 136, and 166; from 2:15 to 3:00 
preparing lessons for all the children in class #3; and so on. 

These time tracking forms were completed on an ongoing basis to reduce suspected 
error associated with prior time accountability estimation methods and also to help 
define an appropriate and feasible time tracking sample schedule for future research 
and future use as a management tool. 

In order to more effectively analyze, summarize, md manage the time tracking 
data a microcomputer software program were developed. Using this software program, 
raw data from the time tracking forms were entered directly into the computer, and 
the computer produced weekly tabular printouts which contained cost and time data for 
each student x activity x intervenor. Tables 28 and 20 Illustrate these data. For 
example, Table 28 provides information for classroom DOIOl for the week of 1/23/84 to 
ERIC ^^0 
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Figure 5 
SAMPLE TIME TRACKING FORM 
Initials I0# Weekly Schedule - Direct Service Initials 10 # 



Site 



✓staff Name 



Room Nunnber 



DAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


t ■ 

OTHER 


TimA 

1 III w 






/:CC'/ de> 


/ /a -/ • 3C 


/ co/io 




Room Exceptions 














Activity 






















^ 

f 






/: • /- '/s 




/ 3a -/ St 


/ ■3t>' / St 




Room Exceptions 














Activity 










/ 39^>»^Kf 






z "2 vr 








/ StZid 




Room Exceptions 














Activity 








SiChi - 






Time 










z -OS- -^'^ 




Room Exceptions 














Activity 


















> 


Time 






■2'3C- 3'00 








Room Exceptions 














Activity 


ft 


,^97(0) 










Time 














Room Exceptions 














Activity 















tutVVWi iHjBHric G^m-2i« 

STUOCNI: noOftl JO *12124 



Ia4 



FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



Activity 



SPELCH 



HOTOR 



OTHER 



CSUPERV 



PREP 



- Intervener Names • 

OCARO REEO MATTHE PRESTW LEYMAS CRAWFO JOHES GOWOi E MEDINA PARENT KELLER 



TOIALS: 



ERIC 



TOTAL 



Tot Hrs 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.z 


J. ■< 


Oni Hrs 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1.2 




D • U 




2 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


11.1 


Tot. Hrs 


0.4 


0.8 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


1.9 


Rill Mr c 

Dill Ml 9 


n 7 


U.J 


O.l 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 




7 fl 
c • u 


7 1 


0.4 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


7.6 


Tot Hrs 


0.2 


O.l 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1.0 


U >. 1 1 *<l » 


U . i 




0 I 


0.0 


U.O 


0.0 


o.l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 


Cost 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


o.u 


0.0 


l.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


2.6 


Tot Hrs 


0.2 


1.1 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


2.0 


Bin Hrs 


O.l 


0.3 


O.l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


Cost 


0.9 


2.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


3.9 


Tot Hrs 


3.0 


3.4 


4.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


11.2 


oni Hrs 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


2.1 


Cost 


8.2 


6.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


19.6 



INSERV Tot Hrs 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


am Hrs 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cost 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



ASSESS Tot Hrs 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bill Hrs 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cost 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 



PAREHT Tot Hrs 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bin Hrs 


0.0 


O.U 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cost 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Tot Hrs 


4.6 


6.3 


6.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


19. S 


Bin Hrs 


1.1 


l.S 


1.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


S.O 


Cost 


17.7 


12.3 


7.6 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


44.9 


YTO Hrs 


17.6 


IS. 4 


21. S 


O.l 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


4.1 


0.0 


1.4 


63.1 


Y1D Cost 


56.4 


30.1 


28.6 


1.7 


3.7 


l.l 


2.4 


22.8 


8.4 


0.0 


1.9 


157.2 



YTD 
7.2 

24.0 
4.3 

13.1 
7.2 

16.9 
6.3 

13.8 

37.2 
78.8 
0.6 
0.8 
0.2 
8.2 
0.1 
1.6 
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Table 29 



Cidts Room Code ■ 00101 

VALUES FOR THE WEEK OF 01-23-04 TO 01*27-84 

• Intervener Names 



SAMPLE COST PRINTOUT 
WEEKLY SUMMARY FOR CLASS (DDIOl) 





BEARO 


R£EO 


{1ATTHE 


PRESTU LEtHAS 


CRAUFO 


JONES 


bOUOl t 


tirAt UA 

McQl NA 


DftCC UT 




1 Dv nr> 


Cost 


SPIECH 


2.8 


3.1 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 




u . u 


u.u 


0 0 

J 




10.86 


96.72 


HOiOR 


1.7 


2.5 


1.1 


0.5 


0.8 


u . u 


V.J 


n A 


V. V 


0 0 


0.4 


7.26 


68.01 


OIHER 


0.7 


0.7 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


4.12 


36.65 


CSUPERV 


0.8 


2,4 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


5.25 


43.13 




7.5 


8.5 


7.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


l.S 


29.51 


261.90 


ItlSERY 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.00 


0.00 


ASSESS 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.00 


0.00 


PARENT 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.17 


7.33 


LUMCH 


0.0 


* 0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.33 


2.79 


Tot Hrs 


13.5 


17.5 


16.5 


0.5 


0.8 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


3.5 


58.50 


516.53 


Ccst 


174.0 


146.2 


103.7 


6.7 


6.6 


0.0 


32.7 


0.0 


28.3 


0.0 


18.3 




YTO Hrs 


54.3 


48.0 


62.2 


2.3 


3.6 


1.0 


J. 2 


2.7 


20.3 


0.0 


3.5 






YIO Cost 


702.6 


401. i 


390.0 


31.3 


31.6 


12.8 


37.6 


34.8 


163.8 


0.0 


18.3 







Cost iO Hrs YTOCost 



35.97 
17.98 
25.08 
20.88 
94.69 
1.08 
2.91 
2.08 
0.33 



201.00 



327.51 
171.14 
227.43 
172.04 
862.85 
9. 54 
31.37 
19.26 
2.79 



1823.93 



B> 
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1/27/84 for one student (Bobbi Jo). It shows the amount of time and the associated 
cost for each intervenor for each activity. Additionally, year-to-date (YTD) figures 
for hours and cost are tabulated. For example, in Table 28, intervenor Beard spent 9 
hours during the week working on speech programs with Bobbi Jo. The cost for Beard's 
speech time was $6. Note that Tot Hrs (total hours) and Bill Hrs (billing hours) are 
different. This is because an intervenor may have worked with more than one child at 
a time. The software program takes this into account and only cnarges proportionate 
costs of an intervenor' s time to each child. Table 29 presents the same type of data 
as Table 28, only summarizes for all children in classroom DDIOl. 

Second, program personnel were interviewed in person, and accounting records 
were used to obtain costs for personnel (e.g., salary and fringe benefits), 
equipment, facilities, and transportation. 

Third, program records and parent interviews were used to collect demographic 
information. Demographic data will be used to further illustrate the conditions, 
types of subjects, and general izability of findings of the study. 

Results and Jiscusslon 

Effects of paraprofessional and professional treatment programs . Means and 
standard deviations of posttest effects measures are presented in Table 30. IQ, fine 
motor, gross motor, receptive language, and expressive language posttest scores are 
presented for the paraprofessional and professional treatment groups. There were no 
statistically significant differences on any of these posttest measures across 
groups. That is, children who receive motor and language therapy from 
paraprofessionals did not perform significantly different than children who received 
their language and motor therapy from professionals. 

Costs of paraprofessional and professional treatment qrouj) proorams . The costs 
for paraprofessional and professional programs are shown in Table 31. In this table, 
as with other cost tables, data are presented by mean cost per child. Operational 
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Mean Posttest Scores (Standard Deviation) 
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Paraprofesslonal Professional Treatment 

Treatment Group 1 Treatment Group 2 Groups 1 and 2 
(« • 23) (M - 23) (N - 46) 



iW IcSi 


60.3 


61.0 


60.6 




(20.0) 


(22.7) 


(21.1) 


F<ne Motor Test 


163.1 


146.9 


149.9 


(Raw Score) 


(50.3) 


(40.2) 


(45.2) 


Gross No tor Test 


186.8 


174.0 


180. A 


(Raw Score) 


^51.6) 


(53.9) 


(57.6) 


Gross/Fine Motor Test 


170.2 


160.7 


165.4 


(Raw Score) 


(54.8) 


(45.7) 


(50.1) 


Receptive Language Test 


56.0 


59.7 


57.9 




(22.1) 


(22.1) 


(21.9) 


Expressive Language Test 


51.0 


55.2 


53.1 




(24.7) 


(19.3) 


(22.0) 


Receptive/Expressive 


53.9 


57.4 


55.7 


Language Nean Test 


(22.1) 


(20.5) 


(21.1) 
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Table 31 

Mean Cost of Service Per Child bv Treatment Condition 



Paraprofe$$ lona 1 Profess iona 1 
All Children Treatment Group 1 Treatment Group 2 

COST VARIABLE (N - 95) (N - 23) (N - 23) 

OPERATIONAL COSTS 
Personnel 

•-Instructional Staff 1,338 1.381 1.419 

—Administrative Staff 465 562 464 

--Consultants 33 33 33 

Subtotal Personnel 1.836 1.876 1,916 

Equlpnent Subtotal 93 93 95 

Facility Subtotal 488 530 550 

Other 

-Travel 6 4 4 

--CoMnuni cat Ions 58 58 58 

—Miscellaneous 89 89 89 

Subtotal Other 153 151 151 

SUBTOTAL OPERATIONAL COSTS ?.570 2.650 2.712 

C0IITRI8UTFJ COSTS 

—Parent Volunteers in Class 26 33 27 

—Child Transportation by Parents 525 633 640 

—Parent Travel Time 277 334 338 

—Hone Instruction Time 241 86 218 

—Home Space 11 4 10 

Subtotal Contributed Costs 1.080 1.090 1,233 

TOTAL COSTS 3.650 3.740 3.945 
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costs have been subcategorized by personnel, equipment, facility, and other. 
Contributed costs have been subdivided by parent volunteers in class, child 
transportation by parents, parent travel time, home instruction time, and home space. 

As expected, the total costs for the paraprofessional treatment group are 
slightly less than the professional treatment group. This is true when operational 
costs are considered separately as well as when contributed costs are included. 

Mean hours and costs of direct instruction are presented in Table 32. As one 
might expect, costs for langauge and motor therapy in the paraprofessional treatment 
group are lower than costs in the professional treatment group. Professionals in 
this study made approximately 40% more per hour than the paraprofessional s. 

Cost-effectiveness . With the effectiveness and the cost data, it is now 
possible to examine the question of cost-effectiveness for paraprofessional and 
professional treatment programs for these handicapped preschoolers. As will be shown 
below, the final answers to the questions of cost-effectiveness depend to some degree 
on how decision makers value various types of resources (e.g., operational vs. 
contributed resources) and outcomes (e.g., IQ score gains vs. receptive language 
score gains). Table 33 provides cost-effectiveness ratios for paraprofessional and 
professional treatment groups. CE ratios are calculated as unit of effect divided by 
cost. This means the greater the size of the ratio, the more value per dollar. 
Considering only operational costs, the paraprofessional and professional treatment 
groups attained the cost-effectiveness ratios for IQ. On the three motor test 
measures, the paraprofessional treatment group attained slightly better cost- 
effectiveness ratios than the professional treatment group. Conversely, for the 
three language test measures, the professional treatment group attained slightly 
better cost-effectiveness ratios. Cost-effectiveness ratios based on the percent of 
language, motor, and educational objectives achieved were virtually indistinguishable 
between the two treatment groups. Considering the operational and contributed costs, 
the same pattern was found. That is, the paraprofessional treatment group attained 



Table 32 

Mean Hours and Costs of Direct Instruction By Treatment Condition 
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Paraprofessional 


Professional 


All Children 


Treatment Group 


Treatment Group 2 


COST VARIABLE (N - 95) 




(N - 23) 


(N ■ 23) 


HOURS COST 


HOURS COST 


HOURS COST 


Language/Speech Therapy 24 ,^ ^^.^ ,119 

(4 .95/nr) 


28 


(3.71/hr)^^^ 


21 120 
(5.71/hr)" 


Motor Therapy 22 ,145 

(6.59/hr) 


21 


112 

(5.33/hr) 


(6.92/hr)^^5 


All Other Direct Instruction 124 ,425 

(4 .4Z/hr) 


142 


(3.03/hr)*^° 


(2.80/hr)"'' 


Table 33 








Cost-Effectiveness Ratios for Paraorofessional and Professional Treatment 


GrouDs (Unit of Effect - Cost) 


Paraprofessional 


Professional 


Cost Category Treatment Group 1 


Treatment Group 2 


OPERATIONAL COSTS 








IQ Posttest 


.023 




.023 


Fine Motor Posttest 


.062 




.054 


Gross Motor Posttest 


.071 




.064 


Mean Gross/Fine Posttest 


.064 




.059 


Receptive Language Posttest 


.021 




.022 


Expressive Language Posttest 


.019 




.020 


Mean Receptive/Expressive Posttest 


.020 




.021 


% Language Objectives Achieved 


.020 




.020 


% Motor Objectives Achieved 


.017 




.016 


% Educational Objectives Achieved 


.015 




.016 


% Total Objectives Achieved 


.018 




.017 


TOTAL COSTS (Operational and Contributed) 








IQ Posttest 


.016 




.015 


Fine Motor Posttest 


.044 




.037 


Gross Motor Posttest 


.050 




.044 


Mean Gross/Fine Posttest 


.046 




.041 


Receptive Language Posttest 


.015 




.015 


Expressive Language Posttest 


.014 




.014 


Mean Receptive/Expressive Posttest 


.014 




.015 


% Language Objectives Achieved 


.014 




.013 


% Motor Objectives Achieved 


.012 




.011 


% Educational Objectives Achieved 


.011 




.011 


% Total Objectives Achieved 


.012 




.012 
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slightly better cost-effectiveness ratios on the motor tests, while they achieved 
slightly lower cost-effectiveness ratios on the language tests. 

Table 34 presents cost-effectiveness ratios based solely on the cost of 
providing speech and motor therapy. The cost-effectiveness ratios developed from 
these data more clearly demonstrate in Table 33 that the paraprofessional group 
achieved better motor related CE ratios; however, when the data are presented in this 
form, the slightly higher speech related CE ratios attained by the professional group 
are not apparent. The paraprofessional treatment group achieved very similar cost- 
effectiveness ratios with respect to the speech therapy cost areas as welL 

These analyses indicate that overall, paraprofessionals have the potential to 
provide a high-quality service at a reduced price. 

Table 34 

Cost-Effectiveness Ratios for Paraprofessional And Professional Treatment Groups: 
Speech and Motor Therapy Costs (Unit of Effect - Cost) 



Cost Category 



Paraprofessional 
Treatment Group 1 



Professional 
Treatment Group 2 



SPEECH THERAPY COST 



Receptive Language Posttest 
Expressive Language Posttest 
Nean Receptive/Expressive Posttest 



.54 
.49 
.52 



.50 
.46 
.47 



HOTOR THERAPY COST 



••Fine Notor Posttest 
•-Gross Notor Posttest 
•«Nean Gross/Fine Posttest 



1.46 
1.67 
1.52 



1.01 
1.20 
1.11 
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Products 



Number In 

Product List Title 

96 Efficacy and Cost-Effectiveness 



1 
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INVESTIGATION 5: 

A LONGITUDINAL COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 
OF THE ABECEDARIAN PROGRAM 

Cost Analysis 

A cost analysis of the Abcedarian program was conducted to determine the value 
of resources used by the program in each of five prototypical years. Resources were 
identified by listing program ingredients as discussed in Levin (1983). Each year 
resources included professional staff, volunteers, and other non-personnel resources 
(facilities, equipment, materials, etc.). For comparison purposes, cost? were 
estimated in three ways: One was based upon actual resource use and cost as reported 
by the Abecedarian program; another upon the estimated cost of providing the same 
model in the public school system (Kakalik, Furry, Thomas, & Carney, 1981); and a 
third based upon private preschool costs (Kagan & Neugebauer, 1983; NAEYC, 1984; 
Ruopp, Travers, Glantz, & Coelen, 1979). All costs were adjusted for inflation using 
the Implicit Price Deflator (Economic Report to the President, 1986) and are reported 
in 1986 dollars. 

For personnel in the actual Abecedarian program, costs were estimated based upon 
the mean of salaries reported by the program. The cost of volunteers, who assisted 
with transportation and worked as aides, was estimated by assigning the minimum wage 
rate, $3.35 per hour (U.S. Department of Labor, 1986), to their time contributed to 
the program. Supplies and miscellaneous items were valued according to the program's 
reported use of these items. Transportation costs were estimated by assigning a rate 
of $.21 per mile, and driving time was captured in the cost of volunteer time. 
Administration costs were estimated by dividing total administration costs for the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center among its 150 staff members to determine 
cost/staff. Ccst/staff was then multiplied by the number of staff members directly 
involved in each program year. Facility costs were unavailable for the Center and 
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had to be estimated from the average cost of facilities in daycare programs across 
the country (Ruopp et a1., 1979). 

For the cost of providing the same model in the public school system, the cost 
of a director, aides, social worker, transportation clerk, substitute teacher, 
secretary, and non-personnel resources was estimated based upon data presented in 
Kakalik et al. (1981). Teacher salaries were estimated from National Education 
Association data (U.S. Department of Education, 1985). The Addendum to this 
investigation (pp. 125-128)n gives a breakdown of PTE salaries used to estimate 
personnel costs. 

Private daycare costs were estimated from the National Daycare Study (Ruopp et 
al., 1979), the NAEYC (Public Policy Survey, 1986), and the Child Care Information 
Exchange Center Director's Survey. Tables 35 through 37 summarize the results of 
this effort, reporting resource usage and costs for each of the 5 years that children 
participated in the program. 

Table 35 shows that the prototypic Abecedarian program enrolled 14 newborns in 
Year 1. Salaried personnel consisted of 1 full-time supervisor, 3 full-time "cottage 
parents," 1 part-time substitute, and 2 part-time volunteers. In addition, 
consultants provided in-service and pre-service training* Table 35 indicates that 
total cost per child for personnel was $5,786. The estimated cost of providing the 
same personnel in the public school system would be $4,952 and $3,600 in a private 
daycare setting. Personnel expenditures represent 78%, 64%, and 69% of total costs 
for each of these estimates, respectively. Non-personnel costs in the nursery 
included supplies, miscellaneous items (equipment repair, insurance, etc.), 
transportation, and center administration. Total nun-personnel expenditures were 
$1,645 for the Abecedarian program. Non-personnel costs could not be broken out into 
cost per child for each category in the same way for public and private nursery 
programs. The Addendum shows the breakdown of annual non-personnel expenditures for 
Abecedarian, public and private nursery schools. Non-personnel expenditures were 
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Table 35 

Personnel and Non-Personnel Resources in Year One (Nursery n=14) 
(1986 dollars) 



Personnel 


FTE 


Abecedarian 


Public 
Preschool 


Day Care 


Supervisor 


1.0 


$22,408 


$30,917 


$13,717 


Cottage Parent 


3.0 


51,687 


32,427 


30,942 


Substitute 


0.5 


6,328 


5,405 


5,157 


Consultant 




483 


483 


483 


Volunteer 




97 


97 


97 



Total Personnel (per child) 
Non-Personnel (per child) 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Transportation 

Administration 

Facilities 



$81,003 $69,329 $50,396 

$5,786(78%) $4,952(64%) $3,600(69%) 

$ 561 

$ 184 

$ 82 

$ 330 

$ 488 



Total Non-Personnel 
Total Cost (per child) 



$1,645(22%) $2,767(36%) $1,600(31%) 
$7,433 $7,719 $5,200 
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$2,767 for a comparable public, and $1,600 for a comparable private program. These 
expenditures account for 22%, 36%, and 31% of total program costs, respectively. 
Total cost per child was $7,433 for Abecedarian, $7,719 for public preschool, and 
$5,200 for private day care in Year 1. 

In Year 2, half of the expenditures were accounted for by the nursery program 
aril half by the preschool program because children entered the preschool at 18 
months. To calculate total cost, we simply divided resources and children from the 
nursery and preschool in half and added these 2 values together: 

TOTAL COST ^^^^^ ' 1/2(PRESCH00L COST + NURSERY COST) 
For this reason, some of the resources are not presented as whole numbers. Table 36 
provides a summary of the resource requirements for year two and costs per child. 
Salaried personnel consisted of 1 director, 2.5 teachers, 4 aides, 1 part-time 
substitute teacher, 2 volunteers, 1 transportation clerk, and 1 secretary. A part- 
time social worker and consultants were also employed. Total personnel costs per 
child in Year 2 (n»29) were $6,157. For the same service in a public school, we 
estimated $6,323, and $3,475 for a private nursery/daycare program. For each 
program, respectively, personnel expenditures account for 79%, 70%, and 69% of total 
program costs. Non-personnel costs—transportation, administration, facilities, 
supplies, and miscellaneous— were $1,645 for the Abecedarian program, $2,767 in a 
public program, and $1,600 in a private program with percentages of 21%, 30% and 31%, 
respectively. Total cost per child was $7,802 for Abecedarian, $9,090 for public 
preschool, and $5,0"^^ for private daycare. 

Resource expendii res in Years 3 through 5— preschool years— are summarized in 
Table 37. The following personnel resources were prorated across 44 children: 1 
director, 5 teachers, 5 aides, 1 secretary, 1 transportation clerk, and 1 part-time 
substitute. As in Years 1 and 2, a social worker, volunteers, and consultants were 
utilized on a part-time basis. Per child personnel expenditures were $6,275 for 
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Table 36 



Costs for Personnel and Non-Personnel Resources in Year Two (n=29) 
(1986 dollars) 



Personnel 


FTE 


Abecedarian 


Public 

Pre School Day Care 


Director 


1.0 


$23,838 


$35,082 


$17,164 


Teacher 


2.5 


56,020 


77,293 


34,293 


Aldes/Cottaae Parents 


4 0 


68 916 


43,236 


41,256 


Substitute 


0.5 


6,328 


5,405 


5,157 


Transportation Clerk 


0.5 


9,586 


8,315 




Secretary 


0.5 


9,380 


8,399 




Social Worker 


0.125 


3,286 


4,438 


1,715 


Volunteers 




203 


203 


203 


Consultants 




1.000 


l.OOQ 


1.000 


Total Personnel Costs 




$178,557 


$183,371 


$100,788 


Personnel Costs (per child) 


$6,157(79%) 


$6,323(70%) 


$3,475(69%; 


Non-Personnel (per child) 








Supplies 




561 






Miscel laneous 




184 






Transportation 




82 






Administration 




330 






Facilities 




4W 







Total Non-Personnel $1,645(21%) $2,767(30%) $1,600(31%) 

Total Cost (per child) $7,802 $9,090 $5,075 
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Table 37 

Costs for Personnel and Non-Personnel Resources in Years 3 to 5 
(Preschool n « 44. 1986 dollars) 



Personnel 


FTE 


Abecedarian 


Pub 1 ir 

Pre School 


Day Care 


Director 


1.0 


$25,268 


$39,247 


$20,611 


Teacher 


5.0 


112,040 


154,585 


68,585 


Aides 


5.0 


86,145 


54,04b 


51,570 


Substitute 


0.5 


6,328 


5,405 


5,157 


Transportation Clerk 


1.0 


19,172 


16,629 




Secretary 


1.0 


18,760 


16,798 




Social Worker 


0.25 


6,572 


8,876 


3,429 


Volunteers 




308 


308 


308 


Consultants 




1,517 


1,517 


1,517 


Total Personnel Costs 




$276,110 


$298,230 


$151,177 


Personnel Costs (per child) 


$ 6,275 


$ 6,778 


$ 3,436 


Non-Personnel (per child) 








Supplies 




561 






Miscellaneous 




184 






.ransportation 




82 






Administration 




330 






Facilities 




488 







Total Non-Personnel 
Total L. (nrr child) 



$1,688(21%) $2,767(30%) $1,600(31%) 
$7,243 $9,545 $5,036 
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Abecedarian, $6,778 for a public program, and $3,436 for a private program. These 
figures represented 79%, 71%, and 69%, respectively, of total program costs. Non- 
personnel expenditures in the preschool years were $1,640, $2,767, and $1,600, 
accounting for 21%, 29%, and 31% of total program costs, respectively. Total cost 
per child was $7,943 for Abecedarian, $9,545 for public preschool, and $5,036 for 
private daycare during the preschool years. 

Table 38 sunmarizes the cost of the Abecedarian program in each year and total 
cost under a range of discount rate assumptions and compares it to a public and 
private daycare setting. Implementing the Abecedarian model in the public school 
would be the most expensive option, followed by actual costs of the program at the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. The least expensive option would be to 
incorporate this model in a private daycare setting. 

Benefit Analysis 

Benefits of the Abecedarian program were estimated based upon the Perry 
Preschool program and the cost of private daycare in the United States. Although it 
appear: that the Abecedarian program may result in greater long-term benefits— it was 
a more comprehensive program than the Perry Preschool program—we assumed that these 
benefits would represent the minimum that may be expected. Benefits include: 
childcare, the reduced cost of special education and/or grade retention, earnings 
increase, and welfare and crime cost reduction. Childcare benefits were estimated 
based upon a nationel survey of working mothers, which indicated that the average 
mother spends $2,878 (1986 dollars) per year on daycare. We used this figure for 
Years 2 through 5, and a slightly lower figure, $2533, for Year 1 because children 
were not actually enrolled for their entire first year— they began the program in 
early infancy (Ramey & Bryant 1983K Table ?n -^^c^^ th» value daycare in each 
year at 0%, 3%, JH, a.iu 0% interest. All other benefits were based upon a benefit- 
cost analysis or y Preschool program (Bcrnett, 1985). 



Table 38 

Cost of Abecedarian Program compared to public and private daycare 
settings (1986 dollars) 



Year 


Abecedarian 


Public Pre-School 


Daycare 


1 


$7,433 


$7,719 


$5,200 


2 


$7,802 


$9,090 


$5,075 


3 


$7,943 


$9,545 


$5,036 


4 


$7,943 


$9,545 


$5,036 


5 


$7,943 


$9,545 


$5,036 


Total 


$39,064 


$45,444 


$25,383 


^unu 1 scounccu ) 








Discounted Total 








3% 


$36,281 


$42,130 


$23,606 


5% 


$34,609 


$40,140 


$22,538 


7% 


$33,068 


$38,307 


$21,552 


10% 


$30,972 


$35,814 


$20,213 



Table 39 

Abecedarian Childcare Benefits (1986 dollars) 
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Year 


Undiscounted 


3% 


5% 


7% 


lOV 


1 


$2,533 


$2,496 


$2,472 


$2,449 


$2,415 


2 


$2,878 


$2,753 


$2,675 


$2,600 


$2,495 


3 


$2,878 


$2,673 


$2,548 


$2,430 


$2,268 


4 


$2,878 


$2,595 


$2,426 


$2,271 


$2,062 


5 


$2,878 


$2,520 


$2,311 


$2,123 


$1,874 


Total 


$14,045 


$13,037 


$12,432 


$11,873 


$11,114 



Table 40 indicates the 1986 dollar value of these benefits under a range of 
discount rate assumptions. Net benefits— benefits minus costs—vary according to the 
discount rate. It appears, however, that the Abecedarian program is a sound economic 
investment for the range of 0% to 5% (see Table 39) if the program were replicated in 
a private daycare setting and 0% to 3% in a university (Abecedarian program setting) 
or public school setting. There is considerable debate among economists concerning 
the proper discount rate to apply for social investments. Typically, it is assumed 
that the relavant range is 3% to 7%. However, taking a real rate of 3% or 5% may be 
most realistic considering the current rate of inflation. Since the Abecedarian 
program was an experiment, taking ,.lace at a university, costs were not meant to be 
constrained and may well be much lower under more competitive circumstances. 
Therefore, these estimates give us a good indication of the potential of this model 
to yield a reasonable return to society anj, more importantly, change the outlook for 
poor and disadvantaged children. 
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Table 40 

Benefits of the Abecedarian Program (1986 dollars) 



Benefit 


Undiscounted 


3% 


5% 


7% 


1 

10% 


Cnildcare 


>14,045 


$13,037 


$12,432 


$11,873 


$11,114 


Educational 
cost savings 


9,107 


5,929 


4,496 


3,436 


2,325 


Earnings 
increase 


1,337 


744 


508 


OCA 

350 


OAO 

202 


IT are 
reduction 


lUo 


en 


ill 
41 




1 c 
lo 


Cr iine 
reduction 




1 A7f\ 


1 n'jn 


/HO 




iota 1 

(to age 19) 


tOti 071 








t^A f\c^ 
>14,UD1 


1 lege losis 


1 Rn9 


-Ol / 


-DDU 


179 


91 Q 


Earnings 
increase 


100.092 


27,616 


12,742 


6,250 


1,829 


Welfare 
reduction 


4,042 


1,561 


879 


511 


250 


Crime 
reduction 


6.842 


2.169 


1,226 


716 


369 


Total 
(age 19+) 


$109,474 


$30,529 


$14,297 


$ 7,105 


$ 2.229 


Total Benefits 


$136,445 


$51,729 


$32,804 


$23,540 


$16,290 



ADDENDUM 

Annual PTE Salaries (1986 dollars) 



Personnel 


Abecedarian 
(actual )1 


Public 
Pre School^ 


Day Care^ 


Supervisor 


$22,408 


$26,201 


$12,470 


Director 


25.268 


33.261 


18.737 


Teacher 


22.408 


26. 201 2 


12.4703 


Aide/Cottage Parent 


17.229 


8.379 


9.3763 


Substitute 


12.655 


8.379 


9.376 


Transportation Clerk 


19.172 


13.947 


none 


Secretary 


18.760 


14.116 


none 


Social Worker 


26.286 


29.841 


12.470 



Abecedarian figures include fringe benefits: 
Public school fringe benefits (% of salary): 
Director. Teacher - 19% 
Aide - 29% 

Transporataion. Secretary & Social Worker - 19% 
Private Daycare - 10% 

Estimated by the National Education Association 

Estimated from National Daycare Study (Ruopp, et al., 1979). the 

Child Care Information Exchange Director's Survey (1983). and the 

National Association for the Education of Young Children Survey, 

(1984) 



Annual Non-personnel Resource Expenditures for the 
Abecedarian Program (1986 dollars) 



Facilities 


$ 488 (per child)! 


Administration 


$ 154,083 


Transportation 




Staff 


381 


Children 


4,389 


Supplies 


7,855 (nursery) 




26,082 (preschool) 


Miscellaneous 


10,680 



estimated from Ruopp, 1979 p. 119 



Annual Non-personnel Expenditures for 
Public Preschool (1986 dollars) 



Resource Cost 



Transportation $ 279 

Food 154 

Facility Maintenance 760 

Debt 428 

Miscellaneous 44 

Special Education Administration 199 

School Administration 366 

General Distrirt Administration 350 

Other 187 



Total $2,767 



Annual Kon-personnel Resource Expenditures in 
Private Daycare Setting (1986 dollars) 



Resource 


Cost (per child) 


Occupancy 


$ 488 


Supplies 


418 


Administration 


474 


Other 


209 


Donated Equipment* 


11 


Total 


$1,600 


estimated from 

*NDCS p. 226 

1976-77 (dollars) 
$330/center/year 


1986 (dollarsl 
$619/center/year 



or 

^ = $ll/child 
56 



Products 



Number in 

Product List Title 

5 Economic Costs and Benefits 

35 Economics of Early Intervention 

51 Nethodlogical Issues 
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INVESTIGATION 6: 



A QUANTITATIVE SYNTHESIS OF SINGLE-SUBJECT 
RESEARCH: METHODOLOGY AND VALIDATION 



The systematic and objective evaluation of a body of research can be as 

Important, or more Important, than the presentation of one single experimental 

outcome (Plllemer & Light, 1980). Over the past decade, progress has been made In 

developing and refining procedures for more effective reviews of past literature. 

Given the recent explosion of educational and psychological research literature in 

the past years (Glass, 1976), as well as Improved technology for obtaining a wide 

variety of research reports, the search for more sophisticated review procedures 

takes on new meaning. Plllemer and Light (1980, p. 178) describe the problem faced 

by typical reviewers: 

Faced with tens or even hundreds of studies on a single topic, a reviewer 
unarmed with systematic procedures is forced to utilize subjactive criteria for 
deciding how to synthesize. He may choose several favorite studies, relatively 
well-done from a classical experimental-design standpoint. Or he may favor 
studies carried out by investigators he respects. In either case, his 
impressionistic conclusions will often differ from those of the next well- 
intentioned reviewer. 

The limitations of such subjective review procedures have been described by others 

(e.g.. Glass, 1976; 1977, Light & Smith, 1971; Rosenthal, 1978). In an effort to 

address such limitations, Jackson (1980) proposed severil criteria to be used in the 

writing of an effective "integrative review," summarized below: 

1. The topic for review should be specifically defined and delimited . This 
means the reviewer should define precisely the topic to be reviewed, and the 
aspects of the topic which will not be reviewed. 

2. The reviewer should cite and review Previous rev '''aw efforts . Just as an 
experimenter should cite relevant previous experiments and describe how 
his/her particular experiment will be different, so should a reviewer cite 
previous reviews and describe how the present review will provide additional 
information. 

3. The reviewer should cite procedures for obtaining research articles. 
Articles reviewed should not be selected simply because they were readily 
available. Rather, articles should be selected for specific, objective 
reasons. If certain articles are not included in a review, the criteria by 
which these articles were excludfed s/ibuld be explicitly stated. 
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4. The reviewer should describe common independent and dependent variables of 
related studies. Such a procedure shows the reader how different studies 
are interrelated. 

5. The reviewer should examine covariance of study outcomes with study 
characteristics. Su^h an evaluation can potentially extend the review 
beyond the conclusions of specific individual studies. 

6. Conclusions of the review should be supported with empirical data. When a 
reviewer makes certain conclusions at the end of a review, it should be 
clearly stated how and from what data sources the conclusions have been 
derived. 

7. Finally, and most germane to the present article, reviewers should state 
criteria by which study outcomes are evaluated. Often, reviewers simply 
cite the conclusions of the individual researchers, or fail to describe how 
particular research efforts were determined to be successful or 
unsuccessful. 

The issue of objectively evaluating study outcomes by some common metric has 
been addressed repeatedly in the evaluation of research employing experimental 
"group" designs (see Pillemer & Light, 1980, for a summary of such procedures). 
Initially, studies were evaluated with respect to reported "statistical significance" 
of individual studies. If :.everal treatments, for example, were being compared, the 
treatment which had resulted in the highest proportion of *statistically significant" 
outcomes could be considered the treatment of preference. Such a procedure is 
problematic, however, because of the relation statistical significance bears to 
sample size, and because significance indices say little about the absolute magnitude 
of particular treatments. An improvement on this method has been thought to be the 
calculation of a standardized mean-difference "effect size" (Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 
1981). Such an effect size is computed by subtracting the control from the 
experimental group mean and dividing the difference by the control group standard 
deviation. Such a computation results essentially in a Z score, and by such a 
standardized metric, quantitative comparisons can be made across studies In order to 
determir- relative effectiveness of different treatments un different study outcomes, 
and allow for analysis of covariation between study outcomes and study 
characteristics. Recently, such procedures have been employed to synthesize findings 
from the ever-increasing volume of research studies in special education (Carlberg & 
EMC 
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Kavale, 1980; Casto & Mastropieri, 1986; Cook, Scruggs, Mastropieri, & Casto, 1985- 
1986; Kavale, 1980; 1981; 1982; Kavale & Ferness, 1983; 1984; Kavale & Nye, 1985- 
1986; Mastroplerl, Scruggs, & Casto, 1985). Such syntheses have done much to 
integrate diverse findings from the many different perspectives and approaches to 
special education, and to provide important summary statements which can become the 
basis for future research or conceptual efforts (see Kavale & Forness, 1985). 

Although such procedures have done much to integrate a field of diverse 
approaches, methodologies, and theoretical orientations, one major quantitative 
problem remains which has only recently received attention. Current meta-analysis 
techniques necessarily exclude single-case research because the differences in 
quantitative properties between the two types of research design In many cases, 
however, single-subject research could have been excluded for other reasons. In a 
recent meta-analysis, Casto and Mastropieri (1986) evaluated the overall 
effectiveness of early intervention programs for handicapped children. Such an 
evaluation necessarily excluded single-subject research efforts for quantitative 
reasons. However, since single-subject methodolcny is rarely employed to evaluate 
the effect iverrss of educational programs (as opposed to specific interventions), 
such research would also have been excluded for conceptual reasons. 

Nevertheless, the problems of synthesizing single-subject research literature 
remain. It can easily be argued, furthermore, that synthesis of single-subject 
research is as important, or perhaps more important, than the synthesis of group 
research efforts, since single-subject research efforts depend to a large degree on 
replication efforts for demonstration of external validity (Tawney & Gast, 1984), and 
also because of the volume of single subject research which has appeared in the 
sr^rial education literature (Sindelar & Wilson, 1984). Finally, synthesis of 
singio-subject research literature is important because individual studies often do 
not directly compare the relative effectiveness of particular treatments. Synthesis 
procedures, appropriately employed, could help determine whether a specific treatment 
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is consistently effactive in inducing behavior change. Such information can be 
potentially helpful to the field of special education. 

The Search for an Appropriate Outcome Metric 

The major obstacle to the synthesis of single-case research is the failure to 
develop a singlei general ly-agreed-upon outcome metric (Center « Skiba, & Casey, 1985- 
1986). Although most of Jackson's (1980) criteria can be met in a qualitative review 
(see Rutherford & Nelson, in press; Rutherford & Nelson, 1982, for some positive 
examples), a quantitative evaluation of the covariation of study outcomes with study 
characteristics cannot be made without such a metric. 

Typically, f ingle-subject research has involved the pl')tting of operational zed 
behaviors across various treatment phases in a tiiiie-series fashion. Unh'ke time- 
series analys in such areas as econometrics and meteorology (Box & Jenkins, 1976), 
however, outcomes of single-subject research have generally been evaluated by ''visual 
inspection" methods (Parsonson & Baer, 1978). Visual inspection of graphed data 

alves judgmental evaluations of such phenomena as baseline ''trends,'' overlapping 
dia between phases, and changes in variability across phases. These judgments are 
considered simultaneously to determine the overall effectiveness of particular 
treatments. Parsonson and Baer (1978) caution that findings should be sufficiently 
tangible that no reasonable person would dispute the outcome. 

In practice, however, visual analysis procedures have often been found to be 
unreliable. Kazdin (1978) argued, ^The problem with visual inspection is that 
individuals who peruse the data may not see eye to eye" (p. 638). Gottman and Glass 
(1978) agreed; "Clearly, the ^eyeball' test gives results that can vary from judge to 
judge and can conflict sharply with the results of statistical tests" (p. 199). 
Furthermore, when interrater reliability of ihose ^expert' in visual inspection 
procedures have been calculated, the results have been discouraging: OeProspero and 
Cohen (1979) reported an overall reliability of .61, while Jones, Weinrott, and 
^"-ught (1978) reported figures as low as .39. Mastropieri and Scruggs (1985-1986) 
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obtained reliabilities near unity, but only when rating scales had been collapsed to 
only three alternatives: "effective," "partially of recti ve/' and "ineffective." 
Such a small number provides little practical utility in the attempt to discriminate 
between a variety of possible study outcomes. 

Even thoujgh these arguments caution against the use of visual inspection 
procedures as an overall outcome metric, some alternative statistical procedures have 
been reported by several authors. These are described briefly below. 

Atternatlves to Visual Inspection 

Gentile, Roden, and Klein (1974) recommended the use of parametric statistical 
tests (such as the t-test) with single-subject data. They suggest that violation of 
the assumption of Independence could be somewhat ameliorated by combining related 
treatment phases which had been separated by baseline phases. Likewise, Huitema 
(1985) has argued that autocorrelations in single-subject data are less common than 
previously suggested. According to Kazdin (1976), however, such arguments fall short 
of unequivocal demonstration that: (a) single-subject data are never correlated, or 
(b) that any obtained autocorrelation does not represent a serious violation of 
statistical assumptions. Finally, regardless of the exact nature of autocorrelation, 
the fact remains that within-subject variability is typically much smaller in single- 
subject research than that obtained by research employing across subject variability 
as an error term. Such differences result in effect sizes which are on a different 
scale than those computed in group research and therefore are noc easily comparable. 
Also, the small number of observations employed in many baseline and treatment phases 
may result in inaccurate variability estimates. 

An alternative to the analysis of variance model, a time series approach (e.g., 
McCain & McCleary, 1979) has been proposed for use in evaluating single-subject data 
(Kazdin, 1976). Rather than presuming data independence, such a model theoretically 
allows for the evaluation of auto-regressive components (e.g., linear trends, 
^seasonal effects). It is then possible to compute statistics based upon this model, 
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which could be transformed Into effect sizes. Although such an approach seems 
promising, conditions necessary for the implementation of this model are rarely met 
in single-subject research. Single-subject designs do evaluate individual 
performance over time, a necessary component for time series analysis; however « in 
order to evaluate fully all auto-regressive components in the data, a relatively 
large number of data points are required. The exact number necessary is uncertain; 
however, Box and Jenkins (1976) recommended 100 data points, while Gottman and Glass 
(1978) recommended 50. Even Kazdin's (1976) "rule of thumb/ that ten data points 
per phase are minimal , specifies a condition rarely met in single-subject research. 

In addition to the above parametric alternativeSi two nonparametric procedures 
have been suggested for evaluating single subject data. The Randomization test 
(Levin, Narascuilo, & Hubert, 1978) employs the ranking of phase means across 
treatment replications in reversal designs. The "Rn** test (Revskyi 1967) can be used 
to evaluate multiple baseline designs by ranking performances across subjects or 
settings as different treatments are implemented. Corresponding probability ratios 
from t^^se tests could be theoretically converted into effect sizes. Unfortunately, 
as with the time series model, both nonparametric procedures specify conditions 
rarely met in single-subject research. The Randomization test presumes several 
replications of treatments, while the "Rq" test requires thac each of several 
individual subjects be assigned at random to treatment orders in a multiple baseline 
design. 

More recently, Russell Skiba and his colleagues at the University of Minnesota 
(Center, Skiba, & Casey, 1985-1986; Skiba, Casey. & Center, 1985-1986) developed 
statistical procedures for the computation of single-subject "effect sizes" and 
applied them to the quantitative synthesis of single-subject literature describing 
nonaversive treatments of behavior problems. These researchers, following the 
argument of Huitema (1985) that autocorrelation is not a major problem in single- 
subject data, applied a piecewise regression technique (Green, 1978) which allowed 
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the evaluation of slope as well as treatment effects. CenttT et al. (1985-1986) 
mentioned as limitations to the model the fact, '^at: (a) three separate but 
interdependent effects rather than the one effect used for meta-analysis of group 
research, are employed, (b) single-subject "effect sizes" so computed are not 
comparable and may not be as meaningful as those of group research effect sizes; and 
(c) fitting regression models to data which "typically provide only five data points 
in the baseline phase" (Center et al., p. 398), can result in inaccurate conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the particular method of research synthesis bears further 
investigation. The reader is referred to Center et al. (1985-1986) and Skiba et al. 
(1985-1986) for further description of these procedures. 

A Non-Parametric Approach 

It has been suggested (Scruggs, Mastropieri, & Casto, in press) that potential 
problems of data independence, sample size, normality, and homogeneity can best be 
resolved through non-parametric considerations, i.e., by evaluation of the ordinal 
relationships single-case data bear with each other. And although exact 
transcription of specific data points in published displays is often difficult if 
not impossible, an evaluation of ordinal relationships is much simpler. 

Mastropieri and Scruggs (1985-1986) applied such procedures to the evaluation of 
single-subject research in the area of preschool treatments for social withdrawal. 
In this investigation, three interrelated outcome measures were employed. One was a 
3-point overall rating of intervention effectiveness, while the other two were 
measures of non-overlapping data: a "treatment" effect, which involved the 
computalcion of non-overlapping data between treatment and immediately preceding 
baseline phases; and an "experimental control" effect, which involved the computation 
of non-overlapping data between all adjacent phases. Mastropieri and Scruggs (1985- 
1986) reported that synthesis procedures successfully discriminated between different 
study characteristics, and revealed findings equivalent to those reported by the 
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authors of the original studies. In addition, information was provided on overall 
study characteristics and their quantitative relation to study outcomes. 

The use of three outcome metrics proved to be somewhat cumbersome, however. 
Analysis of results indicated that the "treatment effect" measure of overlapping data 
was essentially veridical to th^ "experimental ccntroT effect as well as the 3- 
point overall rating of treatment outcome. Only the "treatment effect" measure, 
therefore, was employed in the second and third synthesis efforts (Scruggs, 
Mastropieri, Cook, & Escobar, in press; Scruggs, Mastropieri, & Cook, 1986), with no 
apparent loss of information. The remainder of this paper will describe the 
computation of the outcome metric, iti justification, and specific conventions 
associated with its use. 

Percent of Non-Overlapping Data 

Systematic analysis of components of single-sttbject graphic displays revealed 
that a most important evaluative criterion of an effective outcome is the proportion 
of overlapping data displayed between treatment and baseline. Kazdin (1978, p. 637) 
suggested. 

If performance during an intervention phase does not overlap with performance 
during the baseline phase when these data points are plotted over time, the 
effects usually are regarded as reliable. The replication of nonoverlapping 
distributions during different treatment phases strongly argues for the effects 
of treatment. 

Although it must be acknowledged that data overlap is not the only evaluative 
criterion which can be applied to single-case data, it is the only major evaluative 
criterion which can consistently be applied in the largest number of cases. (It 
should be remembered that the standardized effect size of group research reports is 
not the only possible evaluative criterion for outcomes, nor can it be confidently 
ipplied in every case.) 

Proportion of overlapping data can easily be computed in the gr>2at majority of 
cases, and provides a good measure of treatment effectiveness in most cases (Kazdin, 
1978; Tawney & Gast, 1984; exceptions are described below). In addition, it can be 
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shown that data overlap is not insensitive to other evaluative considerations, such 
as baseline variability and slope changes. Figure 6, (a) and (b) show an example of 
how a more variable baseline results in a lower percent of non-overlapping data (PND) 
score; while Figure 7, (a) and (b) shows how a steeper acquisition rate results in a 
higher PND score than a less steep acquisition rate. One area In which measures of 
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data overlap do not discriminate is among different cases in which baseline and 
treatment phases are all non-overlapping. In this instance, however, all treatments 
appear highly effective, and the inability to discriminate between different instances 
of this case is analogous to lack of specific discriminability of extreme cases found 
in non-paramatric tests of ranks (Siegel, 1956) • 

Proportion of non-overlapping data is easily computed. Figure 8(a) provides an 
example of computation of an AB phase (as in a multiple baseline design) while Figure 
8(b) demonstrates the computation of data overlap in a reversal (ABAS) design. The 
coder simply indicates the number of treatment data points which exceed the highest 
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baseline data point in an expected direction and divides by the total number of data 
points in the treatment phase. When phases are exactly duplicated, as in the ABAB 
design, measures of overlap are combined by dividing the total number of non- 
overlapping treatment data points by the total number of treatment data points in the 
two phases. When computation is completed, these outcome measures can be combined 
across studies to determine relative effectiveness of particular treatments. 
Outcomes associated with different treatments can be compared by means of non- 
parametric tests, such as the Mann-Whitney U test (Siegel, 1956), which make no 
assumptions regai ling normality, homogeneity, or reference to hypothetical population 
^parameters.' For example, Mastropieri and Scruggs (1985-1986) found that outcomes 
associated with prompted and reinforced modeling statistically exceeded those 
associated with modeling alone according to a Mann-Whitney U test (p = .019), in 
influencing social interaction of withdrawn preschoolers. 

Although overlapping data has been argued to represent the most powerful overall 
outcome metric for evaluation of study outcomes, there are instances in which 
measures of data overlap are flot appropriate. These instances, and alternative 
coding procedures associated with each instance, are described below. 

Specific Conventions Aseociated With 
Computation of Overlapping Data 

Orthogonal slope changes. Several hypothetical instances can be enumerated in 

which a direct measure of data overlap may not be an appropriate measure of treatment 

effectiveness. One more obvious case involves an "extinction" effect present in the 

second baseline of a reversal design orthogonical to the acquisition slope of the 

second treatment phase, as in Figure 9. As can be seen in Figure 9, computation of 

overlapping data would, in the second treatment phase, contradict a "visual analysis" 

interpretation. And, indeed, in many such designs, some maintenance of treatment 

effects may be expected during the first few observations of a "return to baseline" 

phase. In these cases, we have chosen to compute the proportion of overlapping data 
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between the second treatment and the first baseline, given the second basel ine do63 
return to the first baseline level of performance. Such a procedure allows for 
computation of overlapping data for the second phase of treatment without 
contamination by extinction patterns in a second baseline phase. It should be 
acknowledged here, however, that such effects in reversal designs may be less 
frequent than expected. Scruggs and Mastropieri (1985-1986) found no obvious 
instances of this phenomenon in a set of 16 studies investigating treatments for 
preschool conduct disorders. In fact, the computed correlation of data overlap 
between the first and second AB phase was r » .74, indicating the overall similarity 
of reversal phases When first and second phases did not agre3, these cases were 
more likely to be due to failures to return to previous baseline levels of 
performance. In such cases, outcomes appear less reliable, and measures of non- 
overlapping data seem more appropriate. 

Inappropriate baseline trends . Measures of data overlap may also yield 
inaccurate indices of treatmer.t outcomes in the presence of baseline data which 
exhibit trends in the expected direction of treatment, such as the data displayed in 
Figure 10. In such cases, measures of non-overlapping data will overestimate 
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treatment effects. In cases in which inappropriate baseline trends are obvious, and 

seriously compromise interpretability of study outcomes, there is little alternative 

but to exclude such data from further analysis. Calculation of relative phase 

slopes, one possible alternative, is problematic for three reasons. One is that the 

number of within-phase data points is often too low for confident estimation of 

slopes. Huitema (1985) reported that fully half of the phases reported in Journal of 

Applied Behavior Analysis over a ten-year period contained less than six 

observations. Such phases are easily influenced by "outli.TS," or random 

fluctuation, which can seriously compromise any attempt to calculate a slope. 

Computation of such "slope changes" is also problematic because of lack of empirical 

criteria for determining when two such slopes are truly "different." Finally, even 

if a treatment phase slope does appear to exceed a baseline slope, the hypothesis 

that the observed effect is simply an artifact of fitting two linear models to one 

curvilinear effect cannot be ruled out (see Figure 11). Kazdin (1978) stated. 

Despite the des^'^ability of intervening in many situations in which baseline 
trends move in the direction of therapeutic change, evaluating the effect of the 
intervention in these situations is extremely difficult, (p. 632) 

Although excluding relevant data from a research synthesis may seem in itself to be a 
problem, it is less so than including misleading information (see Slavin, 1984). It 
is also true that sucn research can be mentioned in the review in a qualitative 
manner. Finally, it has been seen that although inappropriate baseline trends can be 
found, they do not appear to be common in published single-subject research 
literature; in the three synthesis efforts reported by the present authors, such 
problems have rarely been observed. 

" Floor" or "ceiling" effects . Another instance in which data overlap may not be 
an appropriate measure involves "floor** or "ceiling" effects in graphed data (see 
Figure 12). In Figure 12(a), clear treatment effect is evident despite the fact that 
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all treatment data overlap at least one baseline data point. In Figure 7(b), although 
some restriction In range Is evident, variability in both phases is simitar, and it 
would nonetheless ."-obably be concluded that the treatment had had little effect on 
observable behavior. A calculation of completely overlapping data would then be more 
representative of treatment effectiveness than that of the data presented in Figure 
7(a). In order to discriminate between appropriate and inappropriate calculations of 
overlapping data in the presence of "floor" or "ceiling" effects, we developed the 
following rule: A measure of data overlap cannot be confidently calculated when 
treatment data reflecting floor levels of performance are compromised by no more than 
three, nor less than 33 1/3% of zero baseline data points, and baseline and treatment 
levels of variability are markedly different. By these conventions, a measure of 
data overlap would not be calculated for Figure 7(a), but would be calculated in 
Figure 7(b), as the baseline phase contains only 25% "floor" data points, and across- 
phase variability is similar. Again, although data overlap cannot be calculated for 
the data presented in Figure 7(a), it is still possible to describe this treatment in 
the review paper, and make qualitative comparisons with other, similar treatments. 
It should also be noted that reduced variability due to "ceiling" or "floor" effects 
also compromises the accuracy of standardized effect sizes in meta-analyses of group 
research. 

A related problem, for which we have adopted no specific scoring convention, is 
concerned with "zero baseline," by which is meant all baselin« data are equal to 
zero. In such cases, even a minor effect could result in relatively high levels of 
non-overlapping data. Such data are problematic from more than the point of view of 
quantitative synthesis. Such "zero baselines" seem to the present authors 
conceptually similar to administering college board exams to a 4-year-old. The fact 
that the subject will most probably score at or Delow "chance" levels does not mean 
the child has no academic knowledge or skills— it simply means the measure employed 
was not sensitive to the academic behaviors the child wa£ able to exhibit. Likewise, 
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in the case of "zero baselines," it is often difficult to believe that the subject 
was exhibiting no task-relevant behavior at all: it often seems that that 
observational measure was not sensitive to relevant levels of behavior which were 
being exhibited. In the case of "zero baselines," we have continued to calculate 
measures of data overlap. However, we also have coded the intervention as one in 
which a "zero baseline" was observed. At the time of final data analysis, 
calculations can be made to determine whether, for example, a specific treatment was 
effective only in the presence of "zero baseline" data. In such a case, conclusions 
regarding the ultimate effectiveness of a particular treatment could be qualified. 

Unusual or complex cases . In some instances, single-subject research designs 
are sufficiently complex to potentially compromise a "simple" computation of data 
overlap, as suggested in preceding figures. Although it is not feasible to include 
examples of all possible research designs encountered in these single-subject 
literature, some general rules have been helpful. In cases in which designs have 
been extremely complex, it is helpful to consider the data which bear the most direct 
relation to the central purpose of the study. It is also helpful to carefully 
determine which particular treatments are being evaluated, and the relative basis for 
comparison of each treatment. In such cases it is important to assess reliability of 
coding procedures. That is, different coders should agree independently on the 
measures of data overlap which are to be computed. As in many of the other 
conventions, it has been helpful to apply "common sense' in evaluating outcomes most 
approp ate to the study purpose. 

Su'^ wiarv . In this section, coding considerations have been described which can 
be employed in three cases for which a measure of data overlap may not be 
appropriate: orthogonal slope changes, inappropriate baseline trends, and ceiling or 
floor effects. In addition, some considerations were provided for coding complex 
designs. In some cases, conventions can allow for more appropriate calculations. In 
other cases, data overlap is simply not an appropriate measure of treatment effects. 
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It is thought, however, that in many of these cases, there are also problems with 
"visual analysis" or other methods of evaluation. Finally, past experience has 
suggested that measures of data overlap are highly appropriate outcome metrics ^'n the 
vast majority of data displays. 

Summary and Concluaions 

In this report we have described a method for synthesizing single subject 
literature. Our initial applications of this methodology to single-subject 
literature have suggested that the method is versatile and systematic in uncovering 
covariation of study outcomes and study characteristics. The reader is referred to 
Mastropieri and Scruggs (1985-1986), Scruggs, Mastropieri, Cook, and Escobar (in 
press), and Scruggs, Mastropieri, and Cook (1986), for synthesis reports, and 
Scruggs, Mastropieri, and Casto (in press) for a review of findings and procedures. 

Our use of overlapping data across phases as an outcome metric has freed us from 
the constraints of making assumptions regarding normality, homogeneity, and 
independence of single-case data, and allowed us to focus on one meaningful outcome 
which can be computed easily and applied to a large body of individual studies. We 
also have found that measures of overlapping data, when appropriately computed, are 
easy to interpret meaningfully. For example, when we report that median percent of 
non-overlapping data associated with generalization efforts was 33.3% (Mastropieri & 
Scruggs, 1985-1986), it should be obvious to anyone familiar with applied behavior 
analysis that such an outcome represents very poor experimental control. If, on the 
other hand, a mean effect size of .29 is reported (as in Scruggs, white, & Bennion, 
in press), such a metric is not as easily interpretable wHhout additional qualifying 
information. Although proportion of data overlap is rot the only consideration used 
in the visual analysis of single-subject data, neither is "effect size" the only 
consideration used when interpreting results of "group" research efforts. The PND 
score, however, like the effect size, is a metric which can reasonably be computed 
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across a wide variety of studies, and, with appropriate controls, reveals a 
consistent, meaningful outcome. Unfortunately, no means have yet been found for the 
quantitative integration of single-subject and group-oriented research outcomes. It 
is possible, however, to compare such results in a qualitative manner (see Scruggs, 
Mastropiev^i, & Casto, in press). In many cases, however, single-subject and group 
research efforts address different questions which would not lend themselves to 
simple comparison at any rate. 

Positive aspects of the present methodology notwithstanding, some caveats should 
be mentioned. First, there is no quantitative procedure which can replace 
thoughtful, careful analysis and evaluation. When conducting such an analysis, it is 
important to remember that methodology should serve researchers; researchers should 
not subordinate themselves to particular methodologies. If an individual reviewer 
feels that synthesis methodology has taken him or her away from the central purposes 
of the review, such procedures are clearly inappropriate. 

Second, it must be borne in mind that all synthesis efforts are basically 

reviews in scope and purpose, and should not be elevated beyond this worthwhile and 

necessary role. Cook and Leviton (1980) appropriately cautioned against the over 

interpretation of quantitative outcome metrics: 

While qualitative reviews may be equally prone to bias, the descriptive accuracy 
of a point estimate in meta-analysis can have mischievous consequences becc^use 
of its apparent ''objectivity,' ^precision,* and ''scientism. * To naive readers, 
these lend a social credibility that may be based on procedural invalidity, (p. 
455) 

Such consequences can be avoided if the reviewer (a) acknowledges the quasi- 
experimental nature of such synthesis efforts, and {bj supports the overall 
conclusions of the synthesis with data from original research reports. It should be 
acknowledged, however, that the presently-described synthesis methodology is likely 
to attract criticism similar to that directed against previous attempts at 
quant itaiive synthesis; for example, the "mixing of apples and oranges" argument or 
the debate over inclusion of methodologically weaker studies. These and other 
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criticisms have been responded to in the literature (e.g., Carlberg et al., 1984), 

Such objections do demonstrate that leseaich sythesis is potentially subject to 

error, as is any qualitative review procedure. However, it should be acknowledged 

that there is nothing in a quantitative synthesis that precludes any aspect of the 

finest qualitative review of relevant research literature. Research syntheses can be 

viewed as suoolements to rather than reolacements for traditional reviews, and in 

this capacity can make an important contribution to the complicated field of research 

integration. As Rosenthal (1984) noted: 

The alternative to the systematic, explicit, quantitative procedures [of meta- 
analysis] is even less perfect, even more likely to be applied inappropriately, 
and even more likely to lead us to error. There is nothing in this set of meta- 
analytic procedures that makes us less able to engage in creative thought. All 
the thoughtful and intuitive procedures of the traditional review of the 
literature can also be employed in a meta-analytic review. However, meta- 
analytic reviews go beyond the traditional reviews in the degree to which they 
are more systematic, more explicit, more exhaustive, and more quantitative. 
Because of these features, meta-analytic reviews are more likely to lead to 
summary statements of greater thoroughness, greater precision, and greater 
intersubjectivity or objectivity, (p. 17) 

If properly conducted, such synthesis procedures as the ones described here have a 

great potential for advancing knowledge and understanding of special education 

research. 
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INVESTIGATION 7: 

IMPROVING PRE-ACADEMIC SKILLS IN DEVEL3PMENTALLY DEUYED 
PRESCHOOLERS THROUGH THE USE OF A HIGHLY STRUCTURED 
COGNITIVE INTERVENTION PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the effectiveness of a highly 
structured preschool intervention program to a program of lower structure. Forty- 
four delayed preschoolers enrolled in a Head Start Program were matched and randomly 
assigned to the two treatment groups. The intervention period lasted four months. 
Utilizing a pretest/posttest design, the children in the highly structured group 
achieved significantly greater gains o.i cognitive measures than the children in the 
program of low structure. Further, degree of delay and gender did not interact 
significantly with the degree of program structure. When age was examined, younger 
children scor,»d significantly higher than older children on one of the two cognitive 
measures. However, this was deemed to be artifact of the scoring procedures for that 
test. Relevance of the findings are discussed in relation to the large body of 
literature on disadvantaged preschoolers which supports the use of highly structured 
intervention programs. This stjdy adds to the small number of intervention studies 
on the delayed population by supporting the use of highly structured intervention 
with delayed preschool children. 

Over the last 20 years, the number ^ early intervention programs for 
handicapped, at-risk, and disadvantaged children has increased dramatically. Over 
half of the states now mandate services for preschool handicapped children, and 
similar legislation is pending in several more. Head Start serves more than 400,000 
children each year. The federal Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
(HCEEP) has funded more than 300 demonstration projects over the last 16 years, 22 of 
which have been approved for national dissemination by the Joint Dissemination Review 
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Panel of the U.S. Department of Education, resulting in more than 2,000 replications 
in other sites (Roy Littlejohn Associates, 1982). 

The largest federally funded program for disadvantaged children. Project Head 
Start, has be^n in operation on a nationwide basis since 1965 focusing on cognitive, 
language, and social -emotional development, as well as health and nutrition, and 
family and comnninity involvement for children ages three to five. In addition, Head 
Start programs identify and provide services to handicapped children to equal 10% of 
each p'^ogram's total enrollment (Hubbell, 1983). The national Head Start 
administration provides inservice training to local Head Start personnel and has 
developed packaged training materials related to working with delayed preschoolers 
(Alonzo, Morr, & Raynor, 1979; Hayden & Smith, 1979). However, the responsibility of 
choosing and implementing a remediation program for an individual child is left 
frequently with the classroom teacher. 

A critical question that arises is whether Head Start teachers have the time and 
expertise necessary to develop individualized programs for delayed preschoolers. 
Apparently the opinion that they do not has predominated, and this has given rise to 
many different types of Head Start curricula. 

An important early study of the effectiveness of preschool programs for 
disadvantaged children was reported in Darlington, Royce, Snipper, Murray, & Lazar 
(1980). This article summarized the research undertaken by members of the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies. The Consortium Conducteo eight separate preschool programs 
at a total of eleven sites. Children were re-evaluated for follow-up at ages ranging 
from nine through 19 years. Follow-up data included an individualized intelligence 
test, school record information, achievement tests and interviews with participants 
and parents. Although IQ scores were higher for three to four years following 
preschool, these effects tapered down over the next several years. However, school 
success was determined by decreased grade retention and less frequent placement in 
special education classes of treatment children as compared to the control group. 

1R2 
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A review by Hubbell (1983) focused on the efficacy data reported on 124 separate 
studies utilizing Head Start children exclusively. Several of these studies 
investigated the effects of different curricula on cognitive development. Miller and 
Dyer (1975; 1983; 1984), for example, compared four different curriculum approaches 
and control group, and found significant differences among the four educational 
programs. The children who had attended the two most structured programs, the 
Bereiter-Englemann Program (Bereite"^ & Engleraann, 1966) and the DAkCEE Program (Gray, 
Klaus, Miller, & Forrester, 1966), scored higher on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test than children using the other models were tested through Grade 10. 

On the other hand, the Huron Institute (1973) evaluated the use of the Planned 
Variation Program which was introduced into Head Start in 1969 to add specific 
a curricula to existing prograrrs. Eleven curriculum options were available for 

children in 29 Head Start locations, including three sites that had control groups 
attending no preschool. Although the Head Start experience substantially improved 
performance on five cognitive measures, no significant differences was found between 
the Planned Variation Program and the regular Head Start curriculum. In addition, no 
one curriculum approach stood out as being more or less effective. 

The results of these two studies are somewhat equivocal. Whereas the Miller and 
Dyer (1975) study indicated greater gains for children using the more structured 
curricula, the Huron Institute (1973) evaluation did not find a relationship between 
the curriculum used and gains made by the children. 

Another major evaluation of the effects of Head Start programs • 3S summarized by 
McKey et al. (1985). This report, commonly referred to as the Systhesis Project, 
conducted a meta-analysis on the impact of Head Start on children's cognitive and 
social-emotional development and health status, as well as its impact on families and 
communities. The 22 page Executive Summary of this report summed up its findings on 
cognitive gains made by Head Start children in the following manner: Children 
enrolled in Head Start enjoy si-^nificant immediate gains in cognitive test scores, 
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socioemotional test scores of former Head Start students do not remain superior to 
those of disadvantaged children who did not attend Head Start. However, a small 
subset of studies finds that former Head Starters are more likely to be promoted to 
the next grade and are less likely to be assigned to special education classes (McKey 
et al., 1985, pg. 1). 

Some controversy has arisen from its results related to long term outcomes of 
Head Start graduates. Although the synthesis implies that Head Start benefits are 
short-lived, several cautions have been raised by Schweinhart and Weikart (1986). 
The synthesis included studies of both high- and low-quality design and certain 
analyses contained only few studies, making it difficult if not tenuous, to draw firm 
conclusions. 

More recently, further support for the notion that greater program effectiveness 
is attained when using more highly structured curricula comes from the initial 
findings of a meta-analysis of the efficacy research done in the area of early 
intervention (Casto, White, & Taylor, 1983). Beginning with analysis of 64 review 
articles published between 1966 and 1982, the Early Intervention Research Institute 
at Utah State University coded over 264 primary research studies concerning early 
intervention with both disadvantaged and handicapped preschoolers. The major portion 
of the studies conducted were conducted with the disadvantaged group. One of the 
most consistent findings of the meta-analysis was that for disadvantaged 
preschoolers, more highly structured programs were associated with more favorable 
scores on outcome measures (McGee 1972; Miller & Dyer, 1975; Wooden, 1976.) 

In the Casto et al. (1983) meta-analysis, as in the present study, the degree of 
intervention structure variable was defined as: 

Very structured: 50% or more of the intervention must be based on a detailed 
set of outcome objectives supported by a task analysis with scripted presentation of 
activities and procedures and criteria for progressing to material. 
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Sonewhat structured: 50% or more of the intervention must be organized around 
preconceived activities which is basea on explicit scope and sequence of learning. 
The relation of the various parts of the curriculum should be specified, and there 
shouH be the intention for the interventionist to follow a preconceived, organized 
plan of instruction. 

Hot structured: Any intervention not meeting the criteria for 1 and 2. 

Although the importance of the degree of intervention structure variable has 
been documented in the disadva ntaged population, the limited number of studies using 
true experimental designs with delay ed children warrant further investigation. The 
current study was designed with two purposes. The first was to determine the 
relative efficacy of a highly structured pre-academic intervcp * orograr.. with 
delayed presc. . -1 children as compared with a traditional presu..j! intervention 
program wrh a low level of structure. It was hypothesized that there would be no 
significant differences between the gains achieved on -ognitive measures for children 
enrolled in a highly structured intervention program as compared to children in a 
program or low structure. The second purpose of this investigation was to determine 
if such child characteristics as degree of delay, age, and gender covary with the 
degree of program structure. In this regard ii was hypothesized that no significant 
differences betwe^.n gains achieved by high and low structure groups on cogn.Live 
measures would be observed between: a) (..i'ldren with greater degrees of delay as 
compared to children delayed to a lesser extent; b) boys in comparison with girls; 
and c) younger and older children. 

MethoC 

Subjects and Design 

Fifty developmental ly delayed preschoolers (31 boys and 19 girls) between the 
ages of four anc*, six years (X « 54.7 months) who were enrolled in a county Head Start 
Program in a western state served as subjects for the study. During the four-month 
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intervention period, all of the subjects particviated in the Head Start program 4-1/2 
hours per day for 4 days a week. Prior the onset of the study, all children (n 
«243) enrolled in the county Head Start Program had been administered the Boyd 
Developmental Progress Scale (Boyd, 1974). Those children exhibiting a developmental 
lag of at least 6 months in the cognitive area (n » 50) were identified for inclusion 
in the study. These children were then pretested us^*ng the Goodenough-Harris Draw-A- 
Person Test (Harris, 1963), and the CAMS P^e-Acadcniic Test (Casto, 1979). To provide 
systematic control, children were then matched on chronological age (months) and CAMS 
pretest scores before being randomly assigned to the experimental (n = 25) group or 
the comparison group. The experimental group consisted of 14 boys and 8 girls, while 
the comparison group was composed of 15 boy^ and 7 girls. Following the 16-week 
intervention period, 22 of the 25 matched pairs were posttested. Attrition was riue 
to one member of each of the three pairs having moved from the area. The mean CAMS 
score was 78.5 (SD = 11.43) for experimental group participants and 78 1 (SD - 11.01) 
for ccr:parison group subjects. Both groups were scheduled to receive intervention 
procedure's twice weekly for 1/2 hour as part of their Head Start experience as 
described in greater detail below. 

Measures 

The subjects in this study were administered both criterion referenced and 
standardized tests on a pretest/posttest basis. Pretesting was conducted by two 
trained examiners, while posttesting was conducted by four different trained 
individuals. 

The criterion-referenced test used was the CAMS Pre-Academic Placement Test. It 
served as an indicator of the cognitive skills attained by the subjects during the 
period of intervention as well as a means to place the experimental children into the 
high structure group at the correct entry point. 

The Goodenough-Harris Draw-A-Person T^ (Harris, 1963) was administered as a 
standardized pretest/posttest measure. It is a brief, non-verbal test of 
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intelligence that was administered individually to all children. Its purpose is to 
measure intellectual maturity which Harris defined as the ability to form concepts of 
an abstract character. Examinees are required to draw a picture of a man, woman, or 
themselves, which yields a score as a deviation quotient. Reliability is reported as 
follows: test-retest 0.68; split-half 0.89 (Sattler, 1982). 

The Slosson Intelligence Test (Slosson, 1984) was used as a posttest only, 
serving as an additional measure for assessing gains. It is an age scale that 
provides mental «ge or a ratio IQ. Test-retest and split-half reliability are both 
reported as .80 - .90 for children between four and six years of age (Sattler, 1982). 

High Structure Curriculum 

For this study, the CAMS Pre-Academic Program was utilized as the highly 
structured curriculum. The CAMS (Curriculum And Monitoring System) Program (Casto, 
1979) has been shown to be effective in increasing the standard scores of delayed 
preschoolers (Casto, 1980). The CAMS materials were developed initially as a method 
of assessing and providing curricula for delayed preschoolers from birth to five 
years of age in rural-remote areas. The program was designed so that after the child 
was assessed using the CAMS placement tests, s/he could be placed directly into the 
curriculum at the level indicated by the placement test. Because the curriculum is 
developmentally sequenced and task analyzed, personnel can be trained to carry out 
the intervention procedures and require only minimal supervision. 

There are six CAMS programs in the areas of: (a) Pre-Academic Skills, (b) 
Receptive Language, (c) Expressive Language, (d) Motor Skills, (e) Self-Help Skills, 
and (f) Social-Emotional Development (Casto, 1979). 

High Structure intervention Group 

Three itinerant teachers were trained in the use of the C-MS curriculum during a 
3-hour training session and provided the intervention. The CAMS pretest was used to 
place each child at the appropriate levels of the CAMS curriculum. The program 
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offered the children in the experimental group 1/2 hour of direct instruction two 
times weekly by an itinerant teacher with a teacher-child ratio of 1:1 or 1:2. In 
actuality, the children averaged 1.5 sessions per week with a range of 9-22 sessions 
during the 4-1/2 month intervention period. As the child met criteria for mastery 
for one CAMS objective, s/he advanced to the next objective as> indicated by the 
placement test results. 

Low Structure Intervention Group 

This group received the traditional Head Start intervention for delayed children 
provided by their regular Head Start teacher. The choice of intervention procedures 
was selected by the classroom teacher and was not specified by the researcher. The 
procedure consisted of identifying deficit areas from each child's test results and 
providing extra pra:tice on those skills on the average of one to two 20-minute 
sessions per week. This form of intervention corresponded to Casto's (1983) low 
structure definition, 

Soth Groups: Posttest 

Posttesting was conducted using four trained exarniners who were "blind" to the 
child's treatment condition and pretest results. Posttest instruments included the 
CAMS Pre-Academic Test, the Draw-a-Person Test, and the Slosson Int3lligence Test 
(Slosson, 1984) (Slosson-inf lated). 

Results 

Several statistical procedures were utilized to analyze the pretest/posttest 
data collected in the study. Initially, t-tests for independent means were 
calculated. To account for pretest differences on certain measures, analyses of 
covariance were performed. In addition, the calculation of effect sizes, as 
referenced to earlier (Glass, 1976), was used to determine if the intervention 
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procedures were educationally significant. Table 41 depicts all pre- and posttest 
means, standard deviation and independent group t-tests. 



Table 41 

M eans. Standard Deviations, and T-Tests for Treatment Groups 







Pretest 






Posttest 






High 
Structure 
Group 


Low 
Structure 
Group 




High 
Structure 
Group 


Low 

Structure 
Gioup 




Test 


X 

(SO) 


X 

(SO) 


t 


X 

(SD) 


X 

(SO) 


t 


CAMS 


78.50 
(11.43) 


68.9 
(11.01) 


-0.12 


92.50 
(3.94) 


89.00 
(7.12) 


0.04 


DAP 


84.32 
(11.87) 


95.41 
(15.90) 


-2.62* 


93.73 
(11.37^ 


93.59 
(11.90) 


0.01 


Slosson 








107. ^ 
(9. 


105.77 
(12.84) 


0.631 



CAMS = CAMS Pre-Academic Placement Test 
DAP = Goodenough-Harris Draw-A-Person Test 
Slosson = Slosson Intelligence Test 
*n = 22 subjects 
*fi < 0.05 
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On the Draw-A-Person pretest, the children in the high structure group obtained 
a mean score of 84.32 (SD = 11.87), whereas the students in the low structure group 
scored a mean of 95.41 (SD - 15.90). An independent group t-test indicated that 
children in the low structure group scored significantly higher on the Draw-A-Person 
pretest than did children in the high structure group, t(42) = -2.62, £ = 0.012. 
However, on the Draw-A-Person posttest, an independent t-test revealed no significant 
difference between children in the high (X = 93.73, SD = 11.36) versus the low (X » 
93.59, SD = 11.95) structure groups, t(42) = 0.01, 2 = 0.969. 

To account for these pretest differences on the Draw-A-Person Test, three 
additional analyses were undertaken. Gain scores were calculated to account for the 
pretest differences in the two treatment groups. Table 42 depicts the Draw-A-Pcrscn 
gain score data. Inspection of Table 42 indicates that the high structure group 
achieved a mean gain of 9.41 IQ points (SD = 8.86), whereas the traditional group 
showed a mean decline of 1.81 IQ points (SD - 10.34). An independent group t-test on 
these gain scores showed a significant difference which favored the high structure 
group, t(42)=3.87, £<0.001. 

Table 42 

Means. Standard Dtviations. and T-Tests on Praw-A-Person Gain Scores 



SD t £ 



High Structure* 9.41 8.86 

3.87 <0.001* 

Low Structure* -1.81 10.34 



*n ■ 22 participant; 
*£ < 0.05 
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Next, the magnitude of effect attributed to each Intervention was estimated by 
using a standardized mean difference <»ffect size, defined as (Xf - Xg) t SD (Glass, 
McGaw, & Smith, 1981). This "effect size (ES)" measure Is essentially the difference 
between experimental and control groups measured In z-score units, and has been used 
In recent years to describe the Impact of educational programs (Cohen, 1977; 
Tallmadge, 1977). Calculation of an effect size on the Draw-A-Person pre- and 
posttests produced as ES =0.80. Tallmadge (1977) has stated that an effect size of 
G.25 or greater can be considered to be educationally significant. 

An analysis of covariance was performed using the degree of structure as the 
independent variable, the Draw-A-Person posttest as the dependent variable, and the 
Oraw-A-Person pretest as the covariate is indicated in Table 43. A main effect was 
found for the degree of structure, F(l.n)=6.99, p=0.012, suggesting that after 
adjusting for pretest differences, the high structure group achieved significantly 
greater scores than the low structure group. 



Table 43 

ANCOVAs Using DAP Pretest and Covariate 





DAP 


Posttest 




Slosson Posttest 




c 

• 


£ 


F 


£ 


Degree of Structure 


6.99 


0.012* 


6.69 


0.013* 


Degree of Delay 


1.88 


0.178 


0.98 


0.329 


Structure and Delay 


0.86 


0.771 


0.20 


0.657 


Degree of Structure 


5.93 


0.020* 


6.78 


0.013* 


Gender 


2.04 


0.161 


0.57 


0.813 


Structure and Gender 


0.24 


0.628 


2.23 


0.144 


Degree of Structure 


7.16 


0.011* 


6.32 


0.016* 


Age 


5.21 


0.028* 


0.28 


0.610 


Structure and Age 


0.57 


0.797 


0.26 


0.969 



*£ < 0.05 
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The CAMS Placement Test revealed a mean gain of 11.05 percentage points (SD - 
10.87) for the high structure group, v^hereas the low structure group scored a mean 
gain of 6J8 percentage points (SD - 9.36). While children in the high structure 
group showed a tendency towards grea'f:er gains on the CAMS Pre-Academic Test than did 
children in the low structure group,, these differences were not significant, t(42) * 
1.40, £ » 0.170. Calculation of an effect size, however, produced an ES«0.42, making 
this gain educationally significant |(Tallmadge, 1977). 

On the Slosson Intelligence Test, which was administered as a posttest onl>, the 
high structure group achieved a mean IQ of 107.41 (SD = 9.30), and f^? low structure 
group attained a mean IQ of 105.77 (SD =' 12.84). An independent group t-test 
revealed no significant differences between the two groups t(42} » 0.48, £ = 0.631. 
Because of IQ*s obtained for ^^e two groups in the Draw-A-Person pretest were 
significantly different, an ANCOVA (degree of structure X Slosson Intelligence Test) 
using the Draw-A-Person pretes* as the covariate, was performed to account for 
possible pretreatment differences on the Slosson. 

The adjusted Slosson IQ mec^n for the high structure group was calculated to be 
110.30, whereas the low structure group mean Slosson IQ was 102.88. This pro'^edure 
depicted in Table 43, produced a significant difference between the two groups 
F(l,41) a 6,69, fi - 0.013, favoring the high structure treatment group. 

Additional ANCOVAs included degree of delay, gender, and age as in dependent 
variables. The children were divided into two groups to evaluate the effects of 
t lay. Upon using the total sample mean on the Draw-A-Person pretest to divide the 
group (X « 89.84, SE » 2.25), the decree of delay was defined as: IQ < 88 » greater 
delay; IQ > 92 = lesser delay. A 2 (Structure: high vs. low) X 2 (Delay: high vs. 
low) analysis of covariance, using the Draw-A-Person posttest as the dependent 
variable and the Draw-A-Person pretest as the covariate produced a main effect for 
degree of structure, F(l,36) - 8.50, £ - 0.006, but did not reveal a main effect for 
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degree of delay, F(l,36) * 1.88, £ = 0.178. No significant interaction for degree of 
structure by degree of delay was found, F(l,40) « 0.86, £ » 0.771. 

A similar analysis of co variance was conducted using the Slosson Intelligence 
Test (1984) as the dependent variable and the Draw-A-Person pretest as the covariate. 
No main effect was found for the degree of delay, F(91,40) * 0.98, £ * 0.329, and 
there was no significant interaction between the degree of delay and the degree of 
structure, F(l,36) « 0.201, £ » 0.657. By contrast, this analysis revealed a main 
effect for degree of program structure, F(l,36) » 5.79, £ « 0.021. 

A 2 (Structure: high vs> low) X 2 (Gender: male vs. female) analysis of 
covariance was conducted using xhe Draw-A-Person posttest as the dependent variable 
and the Draw*- A- Person pretest as the covariate. No main effect was found for gender, 
F(l,39) « 2.04, n » 0.161, and no significant interaction was revealed between degree 
of structure and gender. The degree of structure, however, did produce a main effect 
in this analysis, F(l,39) » 5.93, £ « 0.020. 

The sane procedure was repeated using the Slosson Intelligence Test as the 
dependent variable. No main effect was produced for gender, F(l,39) * 0.57, £ 
* 0.813, and no interaction was yielded between structure and gender, F(l,39) * 2.23, 
£ « 0.144. Yet a main effect was found for the degree of structure, F(l,39) » 6.78, 
£ - 0.013. 

In^:ially, the same method was used to divide groups into younger and older 
which was used to divide groups into greater and lesser degrees of delay. That is, 
the average age of the group, 54.7 months, was selected and the ages within the 
margin of standard error were eliminated. However, because the age range of the 
children was restricted to the preschool ages, this procedure reduced cell sized to 
such low numbers that an alternate method was utilized. A decision was then made to 
separate children into younger and older groups by splitting them at the median age 
^hich was 55 months of age. This essentially divided the group in half. 
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To evaluate the effects cf age, a 2 (Structure: high vs. low) X 2 (Age: youngen 
vs. older) analysis of covariance was conducted, using the Draw-A-Person posttest i% 
the ''ependeiit variable and the Draw-A-Person pretest as the covariate. While j 
significant main effects were found for both age, F(l,39) ^ 5.21, £ = 0.028, artd for 
degree for structure, F(l,39) « 7.16, 0.011, a significant interaction between 
degree of structure and age was not apparent, F(l,39) = 0.67, £ = 0.797. The 
adjusted posttest means for the Draw-A-Person posttest were; younger—97.02, older— 
90.30. In other words, younger children made significantly greater gains on the 
Draw-A-Person test than the older children, irrespective of their group placement. 

A second analysis of covariance was performed to evaluate the effect of age, 
this time using the Slosson Intelligence Test as the dependent variable. Unlike the 
previous analysis, this test did not produce a main effect for age, F(l,39) - 0.28, £ 
- 0.601. No significant interaction was found between degree of structure and age, 
F(l,39) » 0.260, £ » 0.960. Nonetheless, degree of structure again yielded a main 
effect, F(l,39) - 6.32, £ « 0.016. 

Discussion 

The results of this study are consistent with the results of the Casto et al. 
(1983) meta-analysis findings ^or disadvantaged children and with the Head Start 
studies (Hubbell, 1983; Milier & Dyer, 1975). The findings reported here extend the 
results of previous research on degree of structure to the delayed population. More 
specifically, this study indicates that the experimental group, which was matched on 
age and CAMS pretest scores with a control group, made significant gains on the CAMS 
posttest. 

These results are concomitant with tho research on disadvantaQed children which 
indicates that children in intervention programs of high structure have made 
significantly greater gains (Miller & Dyer, 1975; Mundy, 1973; Wooden, 1976)* 
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Moreover, these findings provide support for the use of highly structured 
programs with the delayed population. Nonetheless, the Lody of research on delayed 
children is much smaller than that in the area of disadvantaged. A recent summary of 
this research by Casto and Mastropieri (1986) indicated that: "When the data is 
considered from all studies, there appears to be little difference in programs with 
various degrees of structure. When the effect sizes are adjusted, there is a trend 
which favors the more structured programs, but the data are inconclusive" (pp. 418- 
419). The present study adds to this smaller body of research on delayed children 
and clearly supports the effectiveness of even short-term highly structured 
interventions. 

Analysis of the effects of the degree of delay, gender, and age revealed few 
significant findings. The results of this investigation support the use of highly 
structured interventions with the delayed population, and this does not appear to be 
affected significantly by the child's degree of delay. These findings are important 
to a preschool teacher who often has limited time and resources in providing 
appropriate intervention for delayed children. The results suggest that a highly 
structured intervention for a delayed child can result in significant improvement. 

The variable of gender did not have a main effect for the posttest gains. Boys 
and girls made similar gains following the two types of intervention programs. 
Although the sample included a greater number of boys than girls, the boy:girl ratio 
of this investigation is consistent with the general finding that delayed populations 
are composed of greater numbers of boys (Blackman, 1981). Again, the degree of 
structure did yield a main effect on the posttest outcomes. 

While aije did not yield a main effect for the Slosson Test of Intelligence, 
there was a main effect for age on the Draw-A-Person posttest. One possible 
explanation for the higher scores on the Draw-A-Person Test for younger children 
could be the scoring criteria used. The test was scored using a point scale which 
gives credit for the number of body parts included by the child in Ms/her drawing. 
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For example, a head, eyes, nose, and mouth counts as a raw score of four points; 
similarly, a head, body, arms, and legs is also scored as four The age equivalent 
for these two drawings if 4 years 0 months. The quality of the drawings was not 
judged* Yet there was a definite trend as the children were olo "to draw with 
improved quality, but not include a greater number of body parts. In other words, 
the scoring on initial drawings may have been somewhat inflated. 

Several follow-up studies on various intervention programs have revealed that IQ 
gains made during the preschool years tend to attenuate after the first few years of 
elementary school (Goodstein, 1974; Miller & Bizzell, 1984). On the other hand, the 
Perry Preschool Project, a longitudinal study of the effects of preschool, followed a 
group of disadvantaged youth into their early 20* s (Berrueta-Clement, Schweinhart, 
Barnett, Epstein, & Weikart, 1984). Results to age 19 indicated the children who 
attended preschool had improved cognitive perforsiance during childhood, improved 
achievement levels, decreased delinquency and teenage pregnancy, and increased 
employment records. 

Because most follow-up studies have focused on the disadvantaged population, a 
reassessment of the subjects of this study would provide valuable data for future 
preschool program development. And, although the present study assessed only 
cognitive changes, it would be imperative to measure other outcome variables as 
described by Berrueta-Clement et a1. (1984), which are more representative of life 
span development. 

An interesting aspect of the intervention program described here concerns the 
degree of implementation of the intervention program. The treatment goal was two 1/2 
hour sessions weekly. In actuality, children averaged only 1.5 sessions per week. 
Although this minimum amount of intervention time resulted in significant 
experimental group gains over the control group, it was apparent that the 
intervention had not been implemented to the degree planned in the research design. 
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A consistent finding with disadvantaged populations is that program intensity/ 
duration is not related to intervention effectiveness. The meta-analysis data 
available for handicapped populations suggest that it may very well be an important 
variable for handicapped populations. Table 44 presents these data. 



Table 44 

Average E ffect Sizes for Interventions of Different Intensity 





UNADJUSTED 


ADJUSTED 
for differences on age 
at start, quality of 
outcome measure, and 
time of measurement 


Total hours 
of 

intervention 


ES 


All studies 
Ses Nes ("stud is?) 


All studies 
ES 


Less than 
50 hours 


.56 


.16 22 


(8) 


.45 


50-10 hours 


.62 


.12 21 


(10) 


.63 


More than 
500 hours 


.86 


.12 39 


(10) 
i 


.88 



Hours per week 
Intensity ES Sgs Ngc 



Less than 2 hours weekly 
2-10 hours weekly 
Over 10 hours weekly 



.59 .77 149 
.71 .77 59 
.80 .35 28 
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Twelve previous reviews concluded that "longer, more intense intervention is 
better." The EIRI meta-analysis results also suggest that duration/intensity is a 
critical variable for handicapped infants and young children but not for 
disadvantaged populations. This same conclusion was reached by Lazar et al. (1981) 
based on data from the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies. 

As Casto and Salehi (1986) have noted, the issue of the optimum intensity and 
duration required for an intervention program to be effective is important. Cost- 
effertiveness considerations would suggest that if a program of two hours intensity 
per day produces the same gains as a program of 6 hours intensity, then the two-hour 
program would be preferred. The data presented in this study suggests tentatively 
that intensity and duration may not be important variables to be considered in 
designing programs for handicapped preschoolers since this intervention was of low 
intensity and for a briefer period of time. 

Degree of structure . Another consistent finding with disadvantaged populations 
is that more highly structured programs are directly associated with more effective 
outcomes (Casto & White, 1985). This conclusion is not as well supp.^rted by the data 
from the EIRI meta-analysis from the handicapped population. Table 45 presents these 
data. 

When the data are considered from all meta-analysis studies, there appears to be 
little difference in programs with various degrees of structure. When the effect 
sizes are adjusted, there is a trend which favors the more structured programs, but 
the data are inconclusive. In this study, however, degree of structure was 
associated with intervention gains. 
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Table 45 

Average Effect Sizes for Different Levels of Structure in the 
Intervention Curriculum 





UNAOJUSrEO 


ADJUSTED 
for differences on age 
at start, quality of 
outcome measure, and 
time of measurement 


Degree 
of 

structure 


ES 


All 
Nes 


studies 
("studies) 


All studies 
ES 


Very 
structured 


.82 


18 


(19) 


.88 


Ijmewhat 
structured 


.82 


83 


(32) 


.79 


Little or no 
structure 


.83 


6 


(4) 


.76 



Summary and Conclusions 

The resuHs of this study indicate tb^t a highly structured intervention program 
produced significantly higher scores on standard 'zed cognitive measures that a 
program of lower structure. Other child characteristics did not significantly 
inflMence group gains. More specifically, neither degree '^f delay nor gender 
significantly affected the gains made by children in e.ther grom. Although a main 
effect for age was fnund on the Draw-A-Person Test, but not the Slosson Intelligence 
Test, a plausible explanation has been offered. 

A preschool teacher frequently has limited resources for providing appropriate 
educational interventions for the delayed children in a classroom. Because this 
^ study suggests that degree of delay gender, and ag« did not significantly affect the 
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gains made by the two treatment groups, the high structure variable is an important 
aspect for the teacher to consider when choosing an intervention curriculum. 
Finally, because research on the effects of preschool intervention with the delayed 
population represents a relatively small number of studies, this investigation makes 
an important contribution to the existing literature. 
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INVESTIGATION 8: 

THE EFFECTS OF THREE LEVELS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT WITH 
PRESCHOOLERS ON DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

Problem 

A recent emphasis upon parent involvement in the* education of children with 
special needs is the result of several factors. First, an increasing awareness of 
the critical importance of the early years of life in the intellectual and social 
development of the child (Caldwell, 1970). Second, disenchantment with traditional 
forms of child therap.; in producing change that would endure outside the treatment 
environment or would generalize to new problems (Graziano, 1971; Mash, Handy, & 
Hamerlynck, 1976). Third, the belief that in many cases parents and other nonprofes- 
sionals are able to achieve educational and clinical outcomes equal to or better than 
those obtained by professionals (Boomer, 1982; Durlak; 1979). Fourth, the high 
potential for cost-effective intervention, which allow the unserved and underserved 
to be positively impacted (Pezzino, 1984; Shear, 1980). 

Although several literature reviews have concluded that programs involving 
parents in early intervention are most effective than programs with no parent 
involvement (Goodson & Hess, 1975; Hewett, 1977; Weikart, Epstein, Schweinhart, & 
Bond, 1978), other reviewers report that support of parent training programs is 
"propelled more by a belief in the efficacy of parent education than by actual 
demonstrations of effectiveness" (TraiT/ontana, Sherrets, & Authiers, 1980, p. 40). A 
recent comprehensive integrative review of early intervention studies (White & Casto, 
1984) also casts some doiibt on the popular belief that parent involvement is 
necessarily effective in enhancing early intervention programs for disadvantaged and 
handicapped populations. After examining studies of programs involving parents, 
nonparent involvement programs, and studies comparing different levels of parent 
involvement, the authors stated that "these data .uggest that programs for 
^disadvantaged and at-risk children which involve parents extensively can be 
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effective, but they are no more ef ''active than programs which do not involve parents" 
(p. 22). 

The results of the White and Casto (1984) review introduce findings that appear 
at odds with previously accepted notions regarding the value of pa»"ent education and 
involvement in early childhood intervention. Unfortunately, problems associated with 
the available research on the subject severely limited their conclusions. Problems 
associated with the parent involvement research conducted to date include sample 
limitations, methodological flaws, and limited use of Dutcome measures. Importantly, 
the limited use of outcome child measures and the lack of parental outcome measures 
(White I Casto, 1984; Moreland, 1982) suggests the possibility that benefits cf 
parent training for child intervention may be present but remain largely untested. 

The problem then is, despite popular notions attesting to the validity and 
importance of parent- involvement interventions with special needs children, analyses 
of available literature have revealed a lack of consensus regarding the efficacy of 
.Parental involvement in early intervention orograms. Further, available primary 
research studies are severely limited due u design and methodological flaws, 
restrictive and ambiguous definitions of parent involvement, and inadequate outcome 
child and parental measures. 

The Importance of Early Education and 
Related Parent Education 

For the past decade, a growing number of sources (Bronfenbrenner, 1975; Garland, 
1981; Goouson & Hess, 1975) have reported that early intervention programs have 
enhanced the capacities of infants and young children who are handicapped or at risk 
for developmental delays. Additionally, programs which actively involve parents as 
major intervenors t^^nd to be more successful than programs which do not require 
activ.: parent participation (Bronfenbrenner, 1975; Comptroller General, 1979; Goodson 
& Hess, 1975). 
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Reeder and Casto (1984) reported that over 150 studies have been cited in recent 
reviews of early intervention literature (Bronfenbrenner, 1975; Comptroller General, 
1979; Dudzinski & Peters, 1977; Garland et al., 1981; Goodson & Hess, 1975; Gordon, 
1972; Heinz, 1979; Reisinger, Ora, & Frangia, 1976; Simensson, Cooper, & Scheiner, 
1982; Weikart, 1975) which purportedly demonstrate that pareits can be effective 
teachers of their disadvantaged, at-risk, or handicapped children. 

Some of the reasons cited by Shearer (1980) and Parker and Mitchell (1980) as to 
why parents should be utilized as teachers of their disadvantaged and/or handicapped 
children follow: 

1. Mothers are intuitive teachers of their children. 

2. During the first TWO years of life, parents are the primary socializing 
agents. They are the primary models fo»* language acquisition and 
development. 

3. Ft:.iilies are already the child's natural reinforcing agents; therefore, they 
are particularly effective when provided with the skills necessary to teach 
new behaviors and rectify inappropriate behaviors. 

4. The home environment provides parents natural opportunities to engage in 
teaching activities. 

5. Parents usually have the affection and motivation to become involved with 
their children, especial ly when given training to implement intervention 
procedures. 

6. Behaviors taught the child and reinforced by tlie parents tend to be 
maintained longer and generalize better to other people and .attings. 

7. Well-trained parents can help offset the shortage of professionally trained 
personnel . 

8. It is cost-effective to train parents in intervention procedures. 

In summary, parent involvement in intervention procedures has been looked upon 

as a critical component to the success of any early inte^-vention program. 

Other virtues of parental involvement extolled by reviewers are: 

1. Training parents to be effective teachers of the^r 0¥*\ children can produce 
higher levels of self-esteem in botn the target child and the mother and ha 
led to a greater degree of self-confidence in mothers (Bronfenbrenner, 1975; 
Comptroller General, 1979; Dudzinski & Peters, 1977; Honic, 1980; Kysela 
et al., 1980^ 
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2* Parental involvement in preschool programs appears crucial to formation of 
achievement motivation in children attending such programs (Heinz, 1979). 

3* Center-based programs have been found to result in greater gains on child 
development measures when accompanied by a home-based, parent participation 
component, then center-based programs without this additional supportive 
element (Simeonsson et al., 1982;. 

4. Early intervention programs which involve a high degree of parental 
participation have been associated with reduced health, social, and 
educational problems in later years of a child's life. Fewer placements in 
special education have taken place, and fewer children have been involved in 
grade retentions than children not having received the benefi^is of early 
intervention procedures (Comptroller General, 1979). 

The Feasibility of Intervening with Parents 
of Children with Behavior Deficits 

There is an increasing trend by educators to involve j^arents in the education 
process (Boomer, 1982; Freeman & Ritvo, 1976; Norquist & Wahler, 1973j. Parent 
involvement has been further promoted by educators who report that parents, family 
members, and volunteers (e.g., peers) should be used for more than babysitting and 
clerical duties, and that nonprofessionals often get better therapeutic results than 
professionals (Durlack, 1979). A primary emphasis in parent education programs for 
young disadvantaged or handicapped children has been on training parents as 
behavioral change agents. Researchers have reported several adaptations of parent 
education in behavioral modification training to be effective in dealing with 
problems such as aggression (WiUz & Patterson, 1974) and noncrn»o^.iance (Roberts & 
Forehand, 1978), as well oS in reinforcing and shaping desirable cognitive or social 
D3haMors (Freeman & Ritvo, 1976; Angney & Hanley, 1979), self-help skills (Marshall, 
1966), s,nu\ the elimination of inappropriate behaviors (Koegel & Cr art, 1972). 

A Sdmple of the literature which attests to the teaching effectiveness of 
parents and other nrnprofessionals (peers, siblings) even with children with severe 
behavioral handicaps follows. 

Lovaas et al. (1973) compared autistic children that hid been treated in a 
clinic without parental involvement to autistic children whose parents were trained 
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to conduct therapy. They found that parent training and involvement resulted in more 
durable treatment gains. They further suggested that parental involvcinent aids 
generalization to nontrainng conditions. 

In Ludlow's (1979) study, two similar grouf;* of parents of Down syndrome 
children were identified. One group received support and was actively involved in 
their children's training. Children whose parents were involved in training achieved 
higher IQ and DQ scores than similar children whose parents had not been involved. 

Kotgel et al. (1978) trained parents to use a discrete trial format to instruct 
their autistic children. Parents were tauglit by modeling, videotapes, and practice 
to (a) present discriminative stimuli, (b) use prompts, (c) use shaping, and (d) 
deliver consequences. The resiHs supported the position that parents could reliably 
use these procedures to improve the behavior of autistic chilf'-^n after training, but 
not before. 

Koegel et al. (1982) summarized the results of a more comprehensive parent 
training study: 

1. Parent training produces better initial improvement and more durable 
improvement in significantly less time than direct treatment in the clinic. 

2. Parent training is superior to clinic treatment because the parents are 
present in ma.iy different settings. 

3. Parent training was associated with significant increases in daily 
recreation and leisure time activities. 

4. Measures of psychological and marital adjustment were no different for 
parents who were trained compared with those who were not. 

5. Naive judges rated the behavior of the autistic children training by their 
parents as "meaningful to community members." 

Accord in(, to Koegel et al. (1982), parents c?n be trained to be competent 
teachers for handicapped chilaren and their involvement in the treatment process may 
be critical to initial and long-term behavioral improvements. 

The above cited literature supports the feasibility of utilizing parents as 
intervenors with behavioral ly handicapped children based on parent effectiveness 
issues. Additional support for parent intervention feasibility is provided in a 
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recent review of literature on the training of parents as behavioral rhange agents 
(McLoughlin, 1982). In addition to teaching effectiveness, McLoughlin (1982) 
stresses that (a) problems of transferring gains from a clinic setting to the home 
are negated; (b) others in the family may benefit; (c) the number of change agents is 
increased and ^ minimum of professional staff can have a broad impact, and thus, 
treatment costs are reduced; (d) the principles and techniques for modifying child 
behavior are empirically grounded and are consistent with the parents' role as the 
major transmitter of cultural expectations; and (e) behavior modification techniques 
generally appeal to parents, for these seem to be based on common sense and do not 
assume pathological behavior of children. 

Unanswered Questlone About Efficacy 

Despite the lirge num^r^r of favorable conclusions drawn about the importance, 
feasibility, and attractiveness of parental involvement, several reviewers have 
expressed concern over the lack of early intervention research studies which have 
employed sound methodological practices from which conclusions regarding efficacy 
have been drawn. As pointed out by Reeder and Casto (1984), many studies have not 
used random assignm»*nt of children to treatment groups. In many cases, no control 
groups were used. Several studies failed to use independent, "blind" data 
collectors, and a number of studies failed to obtain interrater reliability scores on 
subject variables (Ambron-Roblnson, 1977; Parker & Mitchell, 1980; Simeonsson et al., 
1982). Other reviewers have commented on the lack of program content description, 
making H difficult to analyze and replicate the research already done in this area. 
Most ear.y intervention programs have been short-term and cross-sectional in nature, 
with few scudies being conducted longitudinally to check for the maintenance of 
developmental gains. In several studies where an experimental/control group design 
was usedi th^ participants assigned to each group came from the same g^^ographical 
area, making possible intercommunications between the subjects ih each group. 
Consequently, the reported results may well have been confounded (Ambron-Robinson, 
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1977; Bronf enbrenner , 1975; Parker & Mitchell, 1980). One very important observation 
has been made by Goodson and Hess (1975) who claim that studies which fail to confirm 
the positive results of the early intervention research go unreported. Consequently, 
those programs which have been assessed have come from a biased sample. 

In looking at outcome measures, reviewers such as Simeonsson et al. (1983) and 
Goodson and Hess (1975) have found that a wide variety of dependent measures have 
been used and that many of these measures involved the use of nonstandard i zed 
instruments. Consequently, they claim that it has been difficult to make legitimate 
comparisons between the various studies. Casto and Lewis (1984) and Casto and White 
(1983) have stated that outcome measures have tended to be too narrowly focused. In 
their integrative review of the intervention literatures, over 40% of the studies 
examined used some sort of IQ measure as the dependent variable. Furthermore, Casto 
and Lewis (l?d4) found that most studies failed to document the amount of parental 
involvement. Consequently, they assert that the issue of hew much parental 
involvement is required for optimal child developmental progress has not been 
adequately addressed. 

Recently, other conclusions reached by early intervention research reviewers 
have been challenged. In a comprehens^ « review of over 2,000 early intervention 
articles, investigators at the Early Intervention Research Institute (EIRI) at Utah 
State University (Casto & White, 1983; White & Casto, 1984) have failed to confirm 
many of the earlier conclusions of previous reviewers. Of most relevance to this 
report is the fact that Casto and White (1983) found that children do not benefit 
more from programs that have had a high degree of parental involvement when compared 
with children enrolled in programs with little or no parental participation. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose the proposed study was to investigate the effectiveness of three 
levels of parent involvement with preschoolers on child outcome measures of 
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developmental skills (i.e., cognitive, social, language, motor) and behaviO'^ and on 
parent measures ot strengths and needs in ^earing preschool children, marital 
adjustment, and family relationships. Specific objectives of the study were: 

1. To determine whether 'Parent Involvement A" (structured parent involvement 
in the clasi^room and at home) results in significantly different child and 
parent outcome scores than "Parent Involvement B" (limited parent 
involvement at home but no involvement in classrocm). 

2. To determine whether Parent Involvement A or B results in significantly 
different child and parent outcome scores than "Noninvolvement C" which 
consists of a no-treatment waiting list control groi'p (i.e., children did 
not attend class nor were the parents "formally** involved). 

ProcedurM 

Population and Sample 

Children, ages 33 to 60 months, who were living in tht Cache Valley, Utah area, 
who were having behavior problems (as indicated by parent report), and/or who had 
been identified as delayed in one or more areas of developmental functioning 
(personal-social, adaptive, motor, communication, cognitive) served as subjects. 
Additionally, subjects had at least one parent who was willing and able to 
participate in any one of the three possible intervention conditions. 

The sample was accessed through community advertisements and by mailing 
announce..ients to parents of approximately 260 preschoolers who were on existing Ut^h 
State University preschool waiting lists. All interested parents completed a parent 
survey form which provided demographic data as well as initial information about the 
child's problem or delay. Preschoolers who were eligible for the study were given a 
developmental screening tfst to further determine eligibility. 

A total of 42 preschoolers and their parents were selected to participate in 
this study. Selection was based on the existence of behavior problems and/or 
developmental delays as indicated by both the parent survey and the developme^ .al 
screening test. Subjects were matched prior to placement in treatment groups 
according to chronological age, presenting problem (behavior and/or developmental 
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delay), and sex. Matching procedures and screening instruments are described in the 
design, data, and instrumentation sections below. 

Limitations upon the general izability of findings in this study from the sample 
to the target population reflect the makeup of the accessible population. First, 
this population is predominately White and of rural middle class. These population 
characteristics potentially limit the general izability of the findings. Secondly, 
the accessiDle population consists of parents who are sufficiently motivated both to 
respond to advertisements by completing a Parent Survey form and to commit to the 
required time involvement of the study. This limits generalizability of results to 
parents with lesser TOtivation to participate in parent education. It should be 
noted that both the sample and the target population were limited to preschoolers 
with at least one pdre»vc who is willing and able to participate in a parent education 
program. This requirement will exclude from the population and sample single 
employed parents, two working parent households, or others who cannot meet the weekly 
participation schedule. 

Design 

Matching . Following i review of the Parent Survey responses and administration 
of the Batttlle Developmental Screening Test, subjects were matched according to 
presenting problem (based on parent report and the results of the Battel le), 
chronological age, and sex. The end product of the matching was 15 trios of matched 
children. After matching was completed, the three children in each matched trio were 
randomly assigned into one rf three treatment groups. 

Description of Treatment >quds . The three treatment groups of the study 
represented three levels of parent involvement in p^^eschool education. In "Parent 
Itivolvement Group A," parents and children participated in a center-based program 
that included a home involvement component. In "Parent Involvement Group B," 
children participated in a center -Dased program^ but parents were not formally 
^•Tivolved except through limited home involvement. In "Nontreatment Group C," neither 
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parents nor children participated in classroom or home involvement, but remained on a 
waiting list* Table 46 illustrates the experimental conditions associated with each 
treatment group. The three groups (A, B, C) are described more fully below. 

"Parent Involvement A' > High Parent Involvement , The 13 children in this group 
participated in a 2-day-per-week, 2-1/2 hours-per-day class located on the Utah State 
University campus. The preschool class began in February following screening and 
selection procedures and continued through May, at which time posttesting began. 
This class was taught by one teacher who was assisted by two parent aides. 



Table 46 

Treatment Groups 



Settings 


A 

High Parent 
Involvement 
(N = 13) 


B 

Low Parent 
Involvement 
(N = 14) 


C 

No Treatment 
Control 
(N = 15) 


CLASS 


Child and 


Child 


No child or 




Parent 


Involvement 


Parent 




Involvement 




Involvement 


HOME 


Limited 


Limited 


No 




Parent 


Parent 


Involvement 




Involvement 


Involvement 





The general curriculum for the classroom was similar to that found in Head Start 
classes and included typical preschool topics such as rolor naming and 
identification, sizes and shapes, number concepts, and telling time. 

"Parent Involvement in Group A" took place both in the classroom and at home. 
Parent involvement included the following: 

er|c ^'^0 
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1. Parent Training , Parents in Group A received structured training in 
behavior management, developmental processes, and implementing intervention 
strategies. Training was b^sed on Teaching Hand icapoed Children; A Guide 
for the Trainers of Parents (Pezzino & Lauri^.zen, 1984)/ Training occurred 
in small parent groups (e.c., eight parents per group) tor 1-1/2 hours each 
week. Training activitier were coordinated with classroom observations and 
home assignments. 

2. Parents' Classroom Activities . As part of the parents* training program, 
parents made periodic observations and recordings of the children's 
classroom behaviors. Additionally, parents under the supervision of the 
teacher and in conjunction with their training program provided a limited 
amount of one-on-one instruction to their own child during class time. 

3. Home Involvement . Formal home involvement by parents was conducted for an 
average of 10 to 15 minutes daily and was structured through the parent 
training component described above. In addition, weekly Home-School 
Learning suggestions were sent home with the children as part of the regular 
curriculum. These were suggested weekly activities that parents and 
children could participate in together at home. 

"Parent Involvement B" - Low Parent Involvement . The 14 children in the Low 
Parent Involvement Group B also participated in a 2-day-per-week, 2-1/2 hours-per-day 
class. This class followed the same time schedule as the High Parent Involvement 
Class (Group A), except it was held on alternate days. The physical classroom and 
the class curriculum were the same. The class was taught by the same teacher, who 
was assisted by two n ^parent aides. Nonparent aides also received the same 
structured training as the parent aides in Group A. 

Parent Involvement in Group B was minimal. Parents d:^ not participate in 
parent training or classroom interactions. Parents were welcome to observe the 
classroom through observation booths, however, observation time was not structured or 
otherwise required. Parent involvement in the Low Parent Involvement Group B, then, 
consisted of Heme Involvement ; Parent involvement consisted of the weekly Home- 
School Learning Sheets that were sent home with the children. The same sheets and 
procedures were followed as with Group A, namely, sheets were sent home with the 
children with suggestions of activities that parents may participate in with their 
child. Parent responses in terms of description oi completed ac\,ivities were 
requested on this form. 
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^on involvement Group C" , The i5 subjects in Group C did not participate in the 
classroom, nor did they receive structured intervention from their parents as ^ 
requirement of participation in this study. Children in Group C remained on a 
preschool waiting list until openings become available. The only formal involvement 
of Group C children and parents involved participation in screening and posttesting. 
All subjects were tested during the same time periods, and results of the testing 
were discussed with the parents following postte'^ting. 

Data and instrumentation 

Testing . All subjects were pretested with the Battelle Developmental Inventory 
Screening Test prior to assignment to groups. Screening was completed by qualified 
testers who were "blind" with respect to the study design and the requirements. 
Screening was accomplished during January of 1985. 

Additional pretesting included measures of a child's relationship to his/her 
parent's (IOWA Parent Behavior Inventory) and children's problem behaviors (Burks' 
Behavior Piting Scales). 

Posttesting included the same parent report measures administered during 
protesting and an additional assessment of parent's knowledge of behavioral 
principles (Knowledge of Behavioral Principles as Applied to Children). Subjects 
were tested with the full Battelle Developmental Inventory. Posttesting was also 
conducted by qualified testers who were "blind" to subjects group assignments. 
Posttesting was accomplished during June of 1985. 

Independent Variables . The independent variable is the level of parent 
involvement which varied across the three groups: Group A - High Parent Involvement, 
Group B - Low Parent Involvement, and Group C - Nontreatment. 

Actual involvement of parents and children in treatment groups was assessed with 
child attendance records, parent sign-in sheets, and records of returned Home-School 
Learning Sheets reporting weekly activities. Records ct involvement were usefui in 
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determining the extent to which defined treatment group levels of involvement (i.e., 
high vs. low) actually occurred as planned. 

Dependent Variables . The dependent measures of the study included both child 
and parent outcome measures. These measures were administered on a pre- and posttest 
basis as described above. Outcome measures and testing schedules are listed in 
Table 47. 



Table 47 

Outcome Measures and Testing Schedules 



Test 


Person 'ssessed 


Schedule 


Battel 1e Screening Test 


Child 


Pre 


Battel 1e Developmental Inventory 


Child 


Post 


Burks' Behavior Rating Scales 
(Preschool & Kindergarten Edition) 


Child 


Pre and Post 


IOWA Parent Behavior Inventory 


Mother & Father 


Pre and Post 


Knowledge of Behavior 
Principles as Applied to Children 


Mother & Father 


Post 



Child Outcome Measures . The Battel le Developmental Inventory Screening Test was 
administered as a pretest prior to assignment to groups. The Battel le Screening Test 
consists of items selected from the five domains of the Battel le Developmental 
Inventory based on high item-domain score correlations. 

The Battelle Developmental Inventory (3DI) was utilized as the major child 
(posttest) assessment Instrument. The Battelle is a standardized assessment battery 
of developmental skills of children aged 0-8 and of special education populations 
across five broad domains: personal -social, adaptive, motor, communication, and 
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cognitive. The inventory was normed on 671 Whites and 129 minorities from the major 
geographical regions of the United States. Forty-nine percent of the sample uas male 
and 51% was female. A handicapped norm sample of 160 children was also tested. 
Standard Errors of Measurement (SEMs) for the subdoniains of the test across age 
groups range from 0 to 5.47, with the majority of SEMs under 1.00. Overall 
test/retest and interrater reliability coefficients for the BDI across ages and 
domains are both reported as .99. Content validity was addressed during the 
development of the BDI and construct intercorrelations for the subdomains of the test 
range from .56 to .99. Initial criterion referenced validity scores have been 
established with a variety of standardized tests. 

The Burks' Behavior Rating Scale, preschool and kindergarten edition, is 
designed to identify particular behavior problems and patterns of problems shown by 
children, ages 3 through 6 years. It is a questionnaire of 185 items that may be 
completed by individuals who know the child in question well (e.g., parents and 
teachers). Item test/retest reliability coefficients are reported as ranging from 
.60 to .96. Information on content, criterion, and factorial validity is 
available. 

Parent Outcome Measures 

The IOWA Parent Behavior Inventory (IPBI) was administered as a p.^e and 
posttest to all parents. The IPBI is designed to assess parents* behaviors and 
related to the parent-child relationship. Ratings are based on each parent's 
perception of his/her own behavior. 

The Knowledge of Behavior Principles as Applied to Children Inventory (KBPAC) 
was administered as a post ''est to all parents. The KBPAC is a 50 item self -report 
questionnaire which is designed to assess parents* understanding of the probable 
causes of and appropriate techniques for altering their child's behavior. 
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Results and Discussion 

Effects of the hlgh-parent-involvement, low-parent- involvement, snd nontreatment 
conditions on children's developmental progress are reported in Table 4a which 
contains means, standard de.iations, and F values of Battelle posttest scores. 

Neither the Battelle subtest scores (personal-social, adaptive, motor, 
communication, and cognitive) nor the Battelle total scores between the three groups 
were statistically significantly different. 

Several reasons may be considered as to why no significant group differences 
occurred. The most obvious is that since no subjects from any group voluntarily 
withdrew from the study (with the exception of 2 Ss who moved out-of-state) and since 
all parents volunteered to participate recognizing that they had an equal chance of 
assignment to groups, one can argue that the subject pool contained parents that were 
highly motivated and interested in their child's education. It is, therefore, 
plausible that parents in the low-treatment and nontreatment groups may have been 
providing a sufficiently enriched environment for their children so as to mask any 
high- versus low- or nontreatment differences. This is sometimes described as a 
"value-added" effect. 

Other plausible reasons for no group differences include sensitivity and 
stability of the Battelle and the possibility that treatment durations were 
insufficient to cause differences. 

Means, standard deviations, and F values of posttest IOWA and Burks' scores from 
fathers and mothers are contained in Table 49. No statistically significant group 
differences were found on any of these measures. Once again, treatment duration and 
instrument sensitivity are plausible explanations for this lack of group difference. 



Table 43 

F Values for Group Comparisons on Battelle Posttest Measures (Reported in Z-Scores) 



Subtests 


Low Parent Group 
X* SD n 


High Parent Group 
X* SD n 


Nontreatment 
Control Group 
X* SD 


n 


F 


Sig. of F 


Personal" 
Social 


-.031 


1.058 


14 


-.045 


.827 


13 


.194 


.773 


14 


.41 


.66 


Adaptive 


.416 


1.230 




.362 


1.007 


13 


.170 


1.137 


14 


.25 


.78 


Mot/»- 


.433 


1.075 




.003 


."74 


13 


.183 


.885 


14 


.77 


.47 


COb«Mnir.ation 


.072 


.680 




-.412 


1.090 


13 


-.123 


.794 


14 


1.18 


.32 


Cognitive 


.210 


.716 




-.279 


.859 


13 


-.346 


.925 


14 


2.02 


.15 


Total 


.190 


.998 




-.206 


.866 


13 


-.069 


.842 


14 


1.03 


.367 


*Ad justed Mean 
subjects' age. 


- All 


variable 


covaried on the total age adjusted Battelle Screening (pretest) and on 
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Table 49 

F Values for Group Con marisons on IOWA and Durks' Posttest Measures (Reported In Z-Scores) 



Variable 



Low Parent Group 
X* SD n 



lOWA-Father .361 1.223 14 



lOUA-Nother .062 .889 14 



Burks '-Father .012 1.157 14 



Burks '-Hother .320 1.224 14 



High Parent Group 
X* SD n 



-.262 1.019 13 



.117 .863 13 



.049 .678 13 



.117 .673 13 



Noritreatnent 
Control Group 
X* SD n 



T Sig. of F 



-.019 .845 14 



.286 1.276 14 



-.003 1.173 14 



-.209 .947 14 



♦Adjusted Mean - All variables were covered on their respective pretest scores. 



2.038 



.707 



.024 



1.633 
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Product List Title 

41 Early Intervention for Behavior Disordered Children 
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INVESTIGATION 9: 

THE EFFECTS OF AN EARLY SENSORIMOTOR INTERVENTION 
PROGRAM ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS WITH 
PERINATAL INTRAVENTRICUUR HEMORRHAGE 

In the past few years, there has been a dramatic increase in the availability 
and quality of services for handicapped infants and children (Mulliken & Buckley, 
1983). This increase has been accompanied by a heightened public awareness of the 
importance of treating the individual once a handicap has been identified, and of 
directing efforts toward earlier identification, prediction, and prevention of such 
conditions (Hunt, 1980). with Public Law 99-457 mandating early preschool services, 
it is anticipated that public and professional interest will continue to grow. 

Our current ability to identify and appropriately treat children who are at risk 
for developing various handicapping conditions is limited (Mulliken & Buckley, 
1983). Thus, research aimed at developing early diagnostic techniques and 
differential intervention programs for infants at risk for handicaps needs further 
attention. 

One little explored, yet potentially important, indicator of later handicapping 
conditions is the occurrence of cerebral intraventricular hemorrhage (IVH) during the 
first few days of life in low birth weight (LBW) and, on rare occasions, full-term 
infants. Simply described, an intraventricular hemorrhage is the development of a 
lesion in the infant's brain which produces an abnormal bleeding from cranial 
capillaries which may extend into the ventricular system. The bleeding is believed 
to result in different degrees of neurological damage based on the severity of the 
hemorrhage (Volpe, 1981). 

Bra in- imaging procedures such as real-time ultrasonography and computed 
tomography (CT) scan are used to make a positive identification of IVH and to 
classify the hemorrhage into one of four stages of severity. Stage One IVH is the 
most mild form of hemorrhage, whereas Stage Four IVH is the most severe (Papile, 
^Burstein, Burstein, I Koffler, 1978). Stage One IVH occurs in the subependyma at 
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either the germinal matrix or the choroid plexus. Stage Two hemorrhage is a 
subependymal hemorrhage with extension into the ventricles, but with normal 
ventricular size. Stage Three IVil is a subependymal hemorrhage, with extension to 
the ventricles, which is accompanied by moderate to severe ventricular dilatation. 
Stage Four, the most seve»*e form of IVH, is a subependymal hemorrhage with 
ventricular extension, with or without dilatation, plus a parenchymal lesion. 
Dramatic clinical symptoms such as seizures, loss of muscle tonus, cessation of 
breathing, and unreactive pupils may mark the onset of IVH; however, at times IVH is 
clinically silent (Tarby & Volpe, 1982). 

Approximately 10% of all infants born in the U.S. are premature with low birth 
weights, and 31-55% of these infants suffer IVH (Ahmann, Lazzara, Dykes, Brann, & 
Schwartz, 1980; Bowerman, Donn, Silver, & Jaffe, 1984). As noted previously, IVH 
also has been observed on rare occasion in full-term normal birth weight (NBW) 
infants (Fenichel, Webster, & Wong, 1984) as well m in utero (Hill & Rozdilsky, 
1984). Thus, it is readily apparent that IVH has come to be known as one of the 
major health problems in the newborn intensive care unit (Pasternak, Groothuis, 
Fischer, & Fischer, 1983). 

Of infants who suffer IVH, an estimated 50-60% survive (Volpe, 1981). However, 
information on the future developmental progress in this population is limited and 
controversial (Hynd, Hart 1 age, & Noonan, 1984). For example, Williamson, Desmond, 
Wilson, Andrew, and Garcia-Prats (1982) found that 29% of IVH Stage One and Two LBW 
infants exhibited moderate handicapping conditions by the age of 3, whereas Papile, 
Munsick-Bruno, and Schaefer (1983) found that only 15% of such children could be 
diagnosed as having these handicaps. Both Papile et al. (1983) and Williamson et al. 
(1982) found that up to 80% of premature LBW survivors who experienced Stage Three or 
Four IVH demonstrated moderate to severe handicapping conditions, such as cerebral 
palsy, by the third year of life. 
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The problem addressed in this study is the dearth of information which presently 
exists about the relationship between IVH in infants and handicapping conditions 
exhibited later on in childhood (Hynd et al., 1984; Stewart, 1983). More 
importantly, there is no published research on the differential effects of early 
treatment programs designed to minimize or ameliorate the effects of IVH. The 
specific purpose of this study was to compare the developmental status of a control 
group of IVH infants who received only routine medical care between the ages of 3 and 
12 months with that of an experimental group of similar infants with IVH exposed to 
an early sensorimotor intervention program based on individual need during the same 
period of time. This study served as the initial phase of a projected seven-year 
follow-up study. Data collected throughout the later phases of the longitudinal 
study will be used to determine the degree to which the later incidence of 
handicapping conditions (especially mild handicaps such as learning disabilities, 
behavioral disorders, educable mental retardation, language impairment, and 
hyperactivity) is associated with IVH during the neonatal period, and whether a 
sensorimotor intervention program begun in the first year of life prevents, or 
decreases the intensity of any of these conditions. 

The specific research hypothesis tested was: Infants who suffered IVH 
i«i»diately folloMing birth, and who were exposed to routine nedical care and early 
sensoriaotor intervention bet««een the ages of 3 and 12 nnths. have developnental 
scores on the Battel 1e Developwntal Inventory (BDI) that are the sane as those of 
siiillar infants who received only routine aedical care without intervention. 

Setting and Population 

The setting for this study was a moderately large metropolitan city with a 
population of 300,000 persons. The study sample consisted of infants with perinatal 
IVH who were patients in neonatal intensive care (NICU) at the University of Utah 
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Medical Center (UUMC) or Primary Children's Medical Center (PCMC) between January 
1985 and June 1986. 

The UUMC had an average annual population of 513 infants with a 15% incidence of 
IVH during the study period, whereas PCMC had an average annual population of 336 
infants with a 12% incidence of IVH. The incidence of IVH in both populations was 
much lower than nationally reported incidence rates (Volpe, 1987). 

All infants in UUMC and PCMC neonatal intensive care units with a gestational 
age less than or equal to 40 weeks, and who were diagnosed as having IVH by 
ultrasonography, were eligible for the study. Severity of hemorrhage was classified 
by a radiologist utilizing Papile's four stage system (Papile et al.. 1983). 

Parents of infants eligible for the study were contacted about participation in 
the project via a letter from the respective NICU medical director. This letter 
contained general information on the nature and purpose of the study, as well as a 
return postcard on which the parent indicated whether or not they were willing to be 
contacted by the investigator for more detailed information about the study. 

Those parents who gave consent were contacted by the investigator and were given 
an oral explanation of the study. Parents were reassured that all data would be kept 
confidential; that they could obtain fina-1 .results, upon request, at the end of each 
evaluation session, as well as at tiie completion of the study; and, that they could 
withdraw their infant from the study at any time without prejudice. Informed consent 
was obtained after all parent questions were answered. 

Infants of parents who agreed to participate were matched according to severity 
of hemorrhage (Stages One and Two IVH were labeled "mild", and Stages Three and Four 
IVH were labeled "severe") and birth weight. The treatment groups to which the 
infants were then randomly assigned consisted of: (1) a minimal intervention program 
consisting of routine medical care and referral to the NICU follow-up clinic, or (2) 
a more intensive intervention program which included routine medical care, referral 
to the NICU follow-up clinic, and an individual sensorimotor stimulation program (the 
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Curriculum and Monitoring System [CAMS] Motor Program) (Casto, 1979) beginning at 3 
months corrected age (prematurity corrected to 40 weeks plus 3 months). 

The CAMS Motor Prograa is designed to teach gross and fine motor skills to 
children who have delayed motor skill development. The program stimulates normal 
motor development patterns, beginning with raising the head and proceeding through 
running, hopping, and drawing squares and diagonals. Ihe objectives of the 
curriculum program are developmental ly sequenced beginning at birth and extending to 
five years of age. 

The CAMS placement test identifies areas of developmental delay in the motor 
domain. A child development specialist administers the placement test and determines 
developmental level and appropriate goals for intervention in each domain. Parental 
concerns are also considered in developing intervention goals. 

The physical therapist first assessed the child's intervention needs using the 
CAMS Motor placement test. The physical therapy consisted of development of 
sensorimotor function in the specific area(s) of need. For example, if the child 
displayed a motor weakness on the left side of the body, the physical therapist 
focused on increasing strength in that area. Clearly, children had different levels 
of need, and the therapist individualized treatment. 

A typical intervention session would include the therapist working with the 
child with the parent present. The physical therapist also instructed the parent on 
exercises that the child could do at home, and the parent practiced and demonstrated 
competence on the exercises before the parent began home intervention. 

The parents were told to work with the child at home at least 20 minutes per 
day, 5 days per week, on techniques they learned in the intervention sessions. The 
physical therapist telephoned the parent on weeks they did net meet to answer 
questions and provide guidance on implementation of intervention techniques. 

Parents kept a record of the time spent with the child initiating the CAMS 
intervention. According to preliminary data, 90% of the parents in the initial 
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sample completed the assigned time requirements, and provided accurate records of 
their intervention sessions. For those few parents who were not following the 
intervention criteria, the physical therapist maintained careful records of telephone 
calls and appointments made to get program compliance. The level of parental 
intervention and program involvement was used in analyzing the outcome for the 
children to determine if level of parent involvement affected the developmental 
outcome of the child. 

Attendance and progress were monitored on an ongoing basis by the physical 
therapist's progress notes, and the CAMS placement test checklist was updated as 
goals are met. If a child required other equipment or services, for example, a child 
needed a walker or the family needed financial assistance to buy rehabilitation 
equipment, the physical therapist referred the family to agencies in the Salt Lake 
City area or obtained equipment no longer being used by ether children. The physical 
therapist also kept a supply of equipment which she provided to parents on a no-cost 
basis. 

The initial study sample had 24 subjects. The control group contained 14 
subjects and the experimental group contained 10 subjects. El<*ven (46%) subjects had 
a diagnosis of severe IVH (7 Grade III and 4 Grade IV) and 13 (54%) subjects had mild 
IVH (5 Grade I and 8 Grade II). All subjects were White, and there were a total of 
12 (50%) males and 12 (50%) females in the study sample. The sample mean birth 
weight and gestational age were 1470 g (SO = 669) and 31 weeks (SD = 4.0), 
respectively. 

Parents of subjects from both sites represented a cross-section of socioeconomic 
groups. One (4%) was unemployed, 6 (25%) were in the unskilled labor category, 9 
(38%) were in the semi-skilled and blue collar category, 2 (8%) were in the semi- 
professional and technical category, and 6 (25%) were in the high level executive and 
professional category according to Duncan Socioeconomic Index (Duncan SEI) ratings 
(Miller, 1983). 
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Demographic data for each subject was obtained by the Investigator and all 
gnostic evaluations were completed by examiners who were "blind" to the experi- 
mental and control group assignments. Information collected by the Investigator from 
the medical records and questionnaires complete' by the parent Included: birth 
weight; gestational age; 1- and 5-m1nute APGAR scores; sex; race; mother's age; 
mother's parity (number of previous live births); number of abortions; type of birth 
(single, twin, or triplet); Inborn/outborn status; type of delivery (vaginal versus 
cesarean); appropriate for gestational age (AGA) versus small for gestational age 
(SGA); presence or absence of hyaline membrane disease (HMD), bronchopulmonary 
dysplasia (BPD), ventrlculo-perltoneal shunt (V-P shunt), patent ductus arterlosis 
(PDA), retinopathy, seizures, perinatal hearing Impairment, and/or sepsis; total 
number of days on assisted ventilation; total days Intensive care unit (ICU) status; 
total days Intermediate care status; severity of IVH (I, II, III, or IV); total 
bilirubin above or below 15.0; parent socioeconomic status; marital status of mother; 
and total number of adults and children living In the home. 

At 3- and 12-months corrected age. Initial and follow-up developmental 
assessments, using the Battel le Development?.! Inventory (BDI) (Newborg, Stock, & 
Wnek, 1984) were completed by "blind" examiners, and test protocols were checked for 
accuracy by the Investigators. Mothers also completed the Parental Anxieties and 
Attitudes Scale (PAAS) (Field, 1978) when their Infant was 3-months corrected age; 
the Carey Infant Temperament Scale (the Carey) (Carey & McDevItt, 1978) when their 
Infant was between 6- and 9-months corrected age; and the Parenting Stress Index 
(PSI) (Abidin, 1983) when their Infant was 12 months corrected age. 
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Instrumentation 

The Battelle Developmental Inventory (BDI) (Newborg et al., 1984) is a 
relatively lew, individually administered norm-referenced test. The test consists of 
341 items grouped into the following domains: Personal-Social, Adaptive, Motor, 
Communication, and Cognitive. The BDI is behavioral ly based and is primarily 
designed for identifying developmental strengths and weaknesses of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children in infant, preschool, and primary programs; assessment of 
infants who are considered to be at-risk in any developmental area; and monitoring 
progress on a short- and long-term basis, as the test can be used to assess children 
from birth to age 8. 

In addition to the BDI, the CAMS Motor Placement criterion-referenced test 
(Casto, 1979) was administered to those infants in the intensive sensorimotor 
intervention group, by a licensed physical therapist. It was given when the infant 
was 3-months corrected age, and was used to determine at what step the infant should 
begin in the individualized sensorimotor intervention program. The test items are 
the actual criteria from the final step of each of the 98 CAMS Motor Program 
objectives. At the completion of the intensive intervention program, when the infant 
was 12 months corrected age, the criterion test was readministered to this group of 
subjects. Control subjects were not given the CAMS Motor Placement test. 

The Perinatal Anxieties and Attitudes Scale (PAAS) (Field, 1978) is a research 
instrument which was originally developed for the assessment of teenage mothers. It 
provides an assessment of attitudes and anxieties of the mother about herself and her 
infant during the pregnancy, labor, delivery, and postpartufp periods. Examples of 
the 59 dichotomous "yes-no" questions were: "Were you angry v^hen you found out you 
were pregnant?" and, "Did you want to be awake during the birth?" Mean scores 
reported by the author for teen (n » 90) and adult (n » 60) mothers were 20.3 and 
16.5, respectively (Field, Widmayer, Stringer, 4 Ignatoff, 1980). low scores 
represent low anxiety. o >r 
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The Carey Infant Temperament QuestionnaiYe (Carey & McDevitt, 1978) was used to 
assess temperament at 6- to 9-months corrected age. The authors of the scale define 
"infant temperament" as the emotional reactivity, or behavioral style (regardless of 
origin) that is displayed by an infant in the early months of life. 



Results and Discussion 



Scores on infant and maternal demographic and perinatal variables, the infant 3- 
month pretest BDI, the 6- to 9-month Carey, the infant 12-month posttest BOI, and the 
12-month PSI were analyzed by the investigators in the following manner: 

1. Means and standard deviations or incidence of each infant and maternal 
demographic and perinatal variable, and Carey and PSI ratings, were 
calculated for each group. Appropriate statistics (t tests and tests of 
proportions) were used to evaluate the significance of the differences 
between groups. 

2. Zero^order correlations were run between all demographic, perinatal, 
pretest BDI, posttest BDI, and PSI scores. 

3. Appropriate predictor variables were entered into stepwise multiple 
regression equations with pretest BDI, posttest BDI, and PSI scores as 
dependent variables. 

4. ANCOVAs were run on pretest BDI Total and subdomain scores by group. The 
first four predictor variables which entered on the respective multiple 
regression equation were used as covariates. 

5. ANCOVAs were run on posttest BDI Total and subdomain scores, and Parenting 
Stress Index scores by group. The first five predictor variables which 
entered on the respective multiple regression equation were utilized as 
covariates. 

The major results of these data (group by posttest BDI Total score ANCOVa) 
revealed the existence of a statistically significant positive relationship between 
intensive sensorimotor intervention and developmental outcome. Therefore, the 
research hypothesis was accepted. Table 50 displays these results. Although no 
other Battel le Developmental Inventory (BDI) scores were significantly different 
between groups, it is noteworthy that scores on the Personal-Social subdomain and the 
Fine Motor component approached significance. Experimental subjects earned slightly 
higher scores than control subjects. 
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Table 50 

Adjusted and Observed Posttest BDI Total and Subdomain Mean Raw Scores. Observed Score Standard 
Deviations, and Observed Score Mean DCs by Group 



Control Group (n=14) Experimental Group (n=10) 



Score 


Adjusted 


Observed 


SO 


DQ 


Adjusted 


Observed 


SD 


DQ 


Total BDI* 


153 


152 


19.4 


74 


159 


164 


22.0 


81 


Personal-Social 


40 


39 


8.0 


85 


43 


46 


7.3 


98 


Adaptive 


32 


31 


5.1 


82 


32 


34 


3.6 


86 


Total Motor 


41 


> * 


6.5 


69 


39 


40 


7.9 


65 


Gross Motor 


25 


26 


4.6 


69 


24 


24 


6.0 


65 


Fine Motor 


15 


16 


3.0 


85 


16 


16 


3.1 


85 


Coinciunication 


21 


21 


3.8 


79 


23 


23 


4.7 


82 


Cognitive 


21 


21 


1.9 


91 


20 


20 


1.8 


86 



* Significant difference (p < .05) 
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As shown in Table 50, the major analyses of this study revealed a statistically 
significant difference between groups in performance on the posttest Total BDI which 
favored the experimental subjects. It is instructive that although subjects received 
differential treatment with respect to sensorimotor development, no significant 
differences were noted between groups with respect to Total Motor or Gross Motor 
scores, and Fine Motor scores only approached significance. 

Experimental subjects earned slightly higher pretest BDI Motor scores as 
compared to control subjects (see Table 51), whereas at posttest, the control group 
had slightly superior Motor scores. These results may be explained in part by the 
limited ability of the Battelle Developmental Inventory (BDI) to make fine 
discriminations between subjects at 3-months of age. In addition, the overall 
posttest data indicates that 36.5% of subjects with severe IVH earned borderline OQ 
scores whereas only 23% of subjects with mild IVH earn similarly low scores. There 
were more than twice as many subjects with severe versus mild IVH in the experimental 
group, and the control group had more than twice as many mild IVH subjects. 

An overall decline, from pre- to posttest, on observed BDI Total and subdomain 
DQ scores was noted. This drop was less than 1/2 standard deviation (SD) on the 
Personal -Social subdomain, and observed mean DQ scores remained in the average range 
at posttest. Observed mean DQ scores fell between 1 and 1-1/2 SDs on the BDI 
Adaptive subdomain and Fine Motor component, and scores dropped from the average to 
the low average range. Observed mean DQ scores on the BDI Total, Communication, and 
Cognitive subdomains fell between 1-1/2 and 2 SDs from pre- to posttest. Cognitive 
subdomain scores remained in the average range whereas BDI Total and Communication 
subdomain scores dropped from average to low average at posttest. The drop from pre- 
to posttest in observed mean DQ scores on the Total Motor subdomain and Gross Motor 
component was 2 SDs or more. Both of these scores dropped from an average to 
borderline DQ range. 
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Table 51 

Pretest BD I Total and Subdomain Adjusted and Observed Mean Raw Scores. Observed Score Standard 
Deviations, and Observed Score Mean DCs bv Group 







Control Group ( 


n=14) 




Experimental Group ( 


n=10) 






MQJUdLeG 


UDservea 


cn 


DQ 


Ad iu^fpd 




SD 


DQ 


Total BDI 


60 


58 


14.0 


98 


63 


66 


11.1 


108 


Personal -Social 


17 


17 


4.2 


97 


17 


18 


4.8 


99 


Adaptive 


13 


12 


3.4 


102 


12 


13 






Total Motor* 


12 


12 


2.9 


95 


14 


14 


3.2 


98 


Gross Motor 


9 


9 


1.8 


96 


9 


9 


1.7 


96 


Fine Motor* 


4 


4 


1.7 


99 


5 


5 


2.1 


102 


CoHMunlcation 


10 


9 


2.8 


103 


11 


11 


1.6 


115 


Cognitive* 


7 


7 


2.8 


104 


9 


9 


1.6 


113 



* Significant difference (p < .05) 
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These findings are consistent with the results of general lew birth weight (LBW) 
and IVH outcome studies in the current literature (e.g., Escalona, 1982; Gaiter, 
1982; Hack. Merkatz, McGrath, Jones, & Fanaroff, 1984; & Siegel. 1982) wherein 
infants demonstrated a general decline in developmenta'i scores at 12 to 18 months 
when compared to an earlier assessment on which they had earned normal OQ scores. 

In the IVH outcome literature, there were mixed results with respect to overaT 
developmental outcome at 12 months or longer follow-up. Schub, Ahmann, Dykes, 
Lazzara, and Blumenstein (1981), at 34-month evaluation, found no significant 
difference between IVH and control LBW subjects, and only 12V of all subjects earned 
DQ scores below 70. Papile, Munsick-Bruno, and Schaefer (1983) report similar 
results; that is, approximately 10% of their LBW IVH sample demonstrated borderline 
or lower Bayley scores. Furthermore, they found that subjects with Grades III or IV 
IVH ha. significantly lower Bayley scores than either subjects with Grades I or II 
IVH or controls. 

Other authors (e.g., Catto-Smith et al., 1985; Landry et al., 1984; Tekolste, 
Bennett, & Mack, 19S5) investigating IVH outcome noted a significant difference 
between IVH and control subjects, in favor of the later. This difference was 
attributed to lower motor domain scores, which is consistent with the findings of 
general LBW research as well as those of the current study. Tekolste et al. (1985), 
at 36-month evaluation, noted that IVH subjects had significantly lower (though low 
normal) DQ scores, with differences attributed to lower motor domain scores in the 
IVH group. No significant differences were found between mild versus severe IVH 
subjects, although subjects with grade Four IVH demonstrated lower motor scores than 
those with Grades I through III IVH. 

As mentioned previously, the Battel le Developmental Inventory has a limited 
number of Items for assessing development In the birth to 11 month age range. As a 
consequence, there Is a limited ability to make discriminations between subjects, in 
terms of development in each of the five domains. In the present study, 100% of 
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control and experimental subjects earned average OQ scores (between 86 and 118) on 
the pretest BDI, and no subjects earned low average (between 71 and 85) or borderline 
(Between 65 and 70) DQ scores. However, on the posttest BDI, subjects in both groups 
earned average, low average, and borderline DQ scores. Differences between subjects 
may have been present at the time of pretesting, but were not identified because of 
the limitations of the BDI for this age group. 

In the present study, subjects in both groups earned borderline DQ Motor scores, 
and low average to average DQ scores in other subdomains at posttest. Table 52 shows 
the developmental quotient scores at 12-months corrected age based upon severity of 
IVH. There were no subjects with Grade I IVH with DQ scores below 71, while no 
subjects with Grade IV IVH earned DQ scores above 85. Although the number of 
subjects evaluated in each of these categor es was small, the trend is consistent 
with results of past research with IVH subjects (e.g.. Gaiter, 1982; Tekolste et al., 
1985). In addition, this study did not find significantly delayed scores in subjects 
with ventriculo-peritoneal shunts nor post-hemorrhagic hypertrophy (PHH) treatec with 
lumbar punctures. This finding is in contrast to that of Landry et al. (1984) -."ho 
found that those with PHH had the most significant delays in both mental and motor 
domains. 

Table 52 

Incidence of Posttest BDI Observed Score Total DOs bv Severity of IVH 



I II III IV 

DQ Score N%N% NV N% 

65-70 -- -- 3 38 1 14 3 75 

71-85 4 80 4 50 3 43 1 25 

86-102 1 20 1 12 3 43 " " 
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Table 53 shows the results of a multiple regression analysis when maternal 
variables, perinatal variables, and demographic information were analyzed in a 
stepwise equation to determine significant predictors of developmental outcome at 12 
months. 

Table 53 

Posttest Stepwise Mu ltiple Reores-ion Predictor Variables and Cumulative 
Variance by Outcome Measures 



Demographic, Perinatal, and Pretest 
BDI Predictor Variables 



Outcome Measures 


Var. 


Var. 


Var. 


Var. 


Var. 


Cum.r^ 


Total BO I 


FMRS 


SEX 


PDA 


BILI 


BIR 


.91 


Personal- Social 


FMRS 


LIH 


ARS 


BPD 


GA 


.92 


Adaptive 


BTRS 


RET 


GA 


GMRS 


CORS 


.93 


Total Motor 


FMRS 


SEP 


PDA 


ICU 


RET 


.85 


Gross Motor 


PDA 


FMRS 


SEP 


SEX 


BIR 


.85 


Fine Motor 


FMRS 


ICU 


ID 


SEP 




.82 


Communication 


SEX 


SEP 


BILI 






.81 


Cognitive 


INT 


SEX 


FMRS 


CORS 




.72 


Total PS I 


HMD 


GMRS 


ARS 


ABPO 


BIR 


.80 


Child Domain 


HMD 


ABPO 


GMRS 


ARS 


PSRS 


.77 



Parent Domain 



BDI 
SEX 
BIR 
LIH 
BPD 
SEP 
ICU 
INT 
HMD 
PSI 
RET 



Battel le Developmental inventory FMRS 

male or female PDA 

single, twin, or triplet BILI 

# living in home ARS 

bronchopulmonary dysplasia GA 

sepsis BTRS 

days intensive care unit GMRS 

days intermediate care 10 

hyaline membrane disease ABPO 

Parenting Stress Index pSRS 

retinopathy CORS 



pretest Fine Motor score 
patent ductus arteriosis 
hyperbilirubinemia 
pretest Adaptive score 
gestational age 
pretest Total BDI score 
pretest Gross Motor score 
inborn vs. outborn status 
age at posttest 
pretest Personal-Social score 
pretest Communication score 
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These results show that severity of intraventricular hemorrhage, sex, patent ductus 
arteriosis, hyperbilirubinemia, type of birth (single, twin, or triplet), number of 
persons living in the home, bronchopulmonary dysplasia, gestational age, retinopathy, 
sepsis, days intensive care status, days intermediate care status, and inborn/outborn 
status were the only significant predictors of developmental outcome. These results 
are in contrast with those of prior studies on the LBW and IVH populations (e.g.. 
Hack et al., 1984) wherein birth weight, days on assisted ventilation, and presence 
of hyaline membrane disease or ventriculo-peritoneal shunt significantly predicted 
outcome. This study also contrasted with the findings of Smith, Somner, and von 
Tetzchner (1982) in that a significant relationship between SES and/or birth weight 
and developmental outcome was not found. 

Finally, this study found that subjects who participated in the sensorimotor 
intervention program, in addition to receiving routine medical follow-up, had 
significantly superior posttest Total Battel le Developmental Inventory (BOI) scores 
when compared to control subjects. This finding is congruent with the results of 
other early intervention research (e.g., Barrera, Rosenbaum, & Cunningham, 1986; 
McDaniels, 1977). Both of these studies presented well documented evidence of 
immediate benefits resulting from early intervention with at-risk populations. 
However, as noted by Bush and White (1983), it is essential to follow subjects 
longitudinally in order to evaluate the impact of participation in early 
intervention. Subjects in the current study will continue to receive sensorimotor 
stimulation and will be evaluated annually until the age of 7 in order to ascertain 
the benefits of participation in this particular program. 
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The Effect of an Early Sensorimotor Intervention Program on 
the Development of Infants with Perinatal Intraventricular 
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INVESTIGATION 10: 

PARENT AND CLINIC EARLY INTERVENTION FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LANGUAGE HANDICAPS: A COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 

Most Studies of early Intervention report positive outcomes, although program 
effectiveness varies for reasons that are not yet entirely clear, but which may 
relate to program characteristics such as Intensity and parent Involvement 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Casto & Mastroplerl, 1986; Halpern, 1984; Ramey, Bryant, & 
Suarez, 1985). Efficacy Is not the only consideration when choosing an early 
Intervention program, however. The adoption of a new program that Is only slightly 
more effective than an existing one might not be warranted If the additional costs 
are relatively high. Yet, very few economic evaluations have been conducted to 
examine the consequences of variations In program characteristics on economic 
efficiency ("cost-effectiveness") (Barnett, 1986; Barnett & Escobar, 1986). 

Communication disorders are among the most common handicapping conditions of 
children who receive special education services (Kirk & Gallagher, 1983; Meyen, 
1982). Early Intervention appears to be particularly successful In remediating 
communication disorders. Such interventions have, on average, produced relatively 
large gains in language abilities (Arnold, Myette, & Casto, 1985). In addition, at 
least one study demonstrates that early language intervention can be economically 
efficient. The costs of adding early intervention for language handicapped and 
bilingual children to preschool and kindergarten programs were more than repaid by 
reductions in later special education costs (Weiss, 1981). 

The primary hypotheses of the present study are that providing speech and 
language therapy through parents is an effective strategy for intervention and that 
intervention through parents is relatively inexpensive. Therefore, intervention 
through parents is potentially more economically efficient than traditional center- 
based intervention. A secondary hypothesis is that the addition of parent 
intervention to a center-based program results in greater efficacy. Given the 
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relatively low cost of intervention through parents, the increased efficacy might be 
produced very efficiently. The rationale for these hypotheses is that parents are 
major contributors to the child's early language development. Previous research 
demonstrates that parental speech patterns influence the child's acquisition of 
language (Cross, 1978). Parents can have both positive and negative effects on the 
child's language, and language disorders may affect the parent-child relationship 
more generally (Bennett, 1982; Broen, 1972; Lahey, 1978; Moerk, 1972; Newport, 1976; 
Sachs, Brown, & Salerno, 1972). 

Method 

This study applied cost-effectiveness analysis to the results of an experimental 
design for the comparison of three alternative intervention programs and a no- 
treatment control group. All subjects were preschool children with mild to moderate 
language handicaps. The intervention programs focused specifically on the 
improvement of communication abilities. 

Forty children and their families were randomly assigned to two groups. Half 
were assigned to begin the center-based clinic program immediately. The other half 
were placed on a waiting list for the following semester. Next, half of each of 
those two groups were randomly assigned to atten. parent training and begin home- 
based therapy. Thus, four groups were formed in a two-by-two design: a center-based 
only group, a home-based only group, a group that participated in both programs and a 
group that participated in neither program. 

Subjects 

The sample consisted of preschool children who qualified for enrollment in the 
Brigham Young University (BYU) Communication Disorders Clinic in the Fall of 1985. 
Their families were middle income, and most parents had attended college. Children 
ranged in age between 35 and 59 months at entry to the study. The subjects were 
referred by pediatricians, friends, or family who had heard of the clinic. Children 
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were screened fcr the program on language, articulation, and audition using two tests 
which are discussed below. Evidence of a delay of 20% or more in at least one of the 
three areas was required for enrollment. The study was explained to the parents of 
children who qualified* All agreed to participate in the study and to accept random 
assignment to treatment condition, with the understanding that the most effective 
services would be made available at the end of the experimental treatment period. 

Program 

Twenty children attended the BYU Communicative Disorders Clinic 2-1/2 hours a 
day, four days per week, for 13 weeks. The clinic day included 45 minutes of 
individual therapy, 35 minutes of small group therapy, and 60 minutes in a large 
gro'ip. Therapy was provided by a speech clinician with a Certificate of Clinical 
Competence (CCC) from the American Speech/Language and Hearing Association (ASHA) 
with the assistar.ce of student aides. Supervision of student aides met or exceeded 
ASHA guidelines. All student aides were enrolled in a clinic class and had previous 
course work in language development and phonetics. Each student was assigned 1 or 2 
children to conduct "individuar* therapy with for the entire 13 weeks. Teams of 4 or 
5 students were assigned to each small group (6-7 children) and took turns 
conducting therapy sessions. Large group time was spent in a regular preschool 
classroom with a teacher and aide. 

The clinic program was guided by a pragmatics approach (Bates, 1976; Bloom & 
Lahey, 1978; Moerk, 1977). There was an emphasis on replicating the natural 
environment and on the social interaction of language. Children were heterogeneous ly 
grouped in the classroom and each child's strength was used as a model for another 
child's target behavior. The specific therapy received by each child was highly 
individualized, however. 

Twenty children received therapy at home from their parents for 13 weeks. In 
the first 3 weeks of the Intervention period, the parents (15 mothers, 4 couples, 1 
father) attended four 2-1/2 hour training sessions. They attended five additional 
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sessions over the course of the treatment period. The sessions were conducted by a 
second speech clinician with a CCC. The training sessions were designed to enable 
parents to provide a more stimulating home environment and to Incorporate simple 
therapy techniques into ordinary activities at home. Again, the guiding perspective 
was that of pragmatics. Sessions taught communication theory, principles of 
instruction, techniques for observing and assessing children's language skills, 
techniques to facilitate language and speech development, and ways to create a more 
language-stimulating home environment. Parents were given assignments to implement 
with their children twice each day for 15 minutes. 

The 10 children in the combined- treatment group comprised half of the 
participants in both the center- and home-based programs. In each type of program, 
the combined-treatment group was indistinguishable from the others and participated 
in exactly the same way as those receiving only one type of program. There was no 
significant difference in either childrens* attendance or parent participation in the 
training session between the combined-treatment group and the others. Make-up 
sessions were provided to ensure that parents completed all training sessions. 

The remaining 10 children received no intervention during the 13 weeks. Their 
parents did attend the initial orientation meeting at which the study was explained 
and informed consent obtained. They were provided with services in the following 
semester. 

Measures 

All children were pretested and posttested using the Preschool Language Scale- 
Revised (PLS-R, Zimmerman, Steiner, & Pond, 1979) and the Arizona Articulation 
Proficiency Scale (AAPS, Fudala, 1974). The PLS-R is a measure of auditory 
comprehension and verbal ability. The PLS-R appears to have adequate reliability and 
validity based on data presented by Zimmerman et al. (1979). The PLS-R score is 
reported as a developmental age in months. The AAPS is a measure of articulation. 
The AAPS was validated for children with articulation ranging from normal to severely 
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defective and has a high degree of reliability (Fudala, 1981). The AAPS is scored as 
a percentage of items completed* In this study, the measure was converted to the 
difference from the normal score for age so that the AAPS scores reported indicate 
the degree to which a child differs from normal. 

Cost Estimation 

The cost of each program alternative was estimated using an ingredients approach 
(Levin, 1983). The ingredients approach begins by identifying all of the resources 
used in each alternative. All program alternatives used professional staff, 
materials and supplies, children's initial evaluations, transportation, capital 
equipment, and facilities. Of course, the alternatives differed in the amounts of 
these used. In addition, the center-based program used student time and the home- 
based program used parent time to deliver treatment. 

The costs estimated in a cost-effectiveness analysis are social costs, not 
accounting costs. In essence, that means that the analysis is concerned with the 
value of resources to society and not what was actually paid for them. For many 
resources, the social costs and the accounting costs are the same. This was true for 
professional staff, children's initial evaluations, materials, and supplies paid for 
by the clinic. Their costs were obtained from the clinic's budget and apportioned to 
each program based on actual use. Equipment cost for 13 weeks was estimated by 
annualizing (at 10%) the value of items on an inventory list for each program 
alternative (Levin, 1983). Facility costs were more problematic as the clinic paid a 
fixed overhead rate to the university in which it is housed. This fixed overhead 
rate may not accurately reflect the actual cost of the facility; thus, an average 
cost per child for facilities was estimated based on data from a national study of 
day care centers (Ruopp et al., 1979). Because equipment and facility costs were a 
very small fraction of total costs (0.3%), modest errors in these estimates would 
have little effect on estimated total cost. 

220 
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The costs of the time of students and parents presented a different sort of 
problem. Although the clinic paid nothing for their time, there was an "opportunity 
cost" to society. Students and parents could have used their time in some other 
activity, and the value of that foregone activity was a cost to them. Without 
detailed information on each individual's alternatives, it was difficult to estimate 
opportunity cost precisely. Thus, two general estimates of time cost were used for 
both: the average wage rate, $8.74/hr. , and the minimum wage rate, $3.35/hr. (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). Although imprecise, these 
two "ball park" estimates bracket a reasonable range. 

The primary time costs were those of parents and student aides in delivering the 
interventions. Students' time costs were estimated based on the clinic schedule and 
staffing plan. Parents' costs were estimated based on the amount of time required 
for training and on a questionnaire which asked how much time parents spent in 
program-related activities. In addition, there was a time cost for transportation of 
children to and from the clinic, which parents had to provide. Parents' costs per 
hour of driving were estimated at the same rates as other time costs. 

Results 

The results are organized into two sections. One presents the findings for the 
effectiveness of the alternative intervention program designs (including no- 
treatment). The othp* presents the findings for the costs o? the alternative 
designs. Together the re: Its of the two sections provide a basis for judging the 
relative economic efficiency f the alternative designs. 

Effects 

Means and standard deviation*- are g:'"»»! in Table 54 for mother's age, child's 
age, and language test scores for each of the four groups at program entry. Duncan's 
(1955) Multiple Range Test was used to test for significant differences between pairs 
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Table 54 

Sample Characteristics at Entry: Means bv Treatment Group (Standard 
Deviations in Parentheses) 



Variable 


Home-based 


Center-based 


Combined 


Control 


Mother's Age 
(years) 


32.20 
(5.83) 
n»10 


30.67 
(4.95) 
n« 9 


31.50 
(5.78) 
n- 8 


25.78* 
(4.87) 
n - 9 


Child's Age at 
Pretest (months) 


43.80 
(8.60) 
n-10 


45.30 
(5.08) 
n-10 


43.30 
(5.50) 
n-10 


43.00 
(8.25) 
n- 9 


PLS-R (pretest) 
(14.37) 


42.38 
(8.71) 
n=10 


44.48 
(9.70) 
n»10 


43.50 
(19.62) 
n-10 


45.43 
n- 7 


AAPS (pretest) 


-7.00 
(12.10) 
n= 8 


-17.90 
(17.11) 
n=10 


-17.54 
(17.76) 
n-10 


-6.32 
(6.10) 
n= 6 



♦Significantly different from each of the other three groups 
(o<- .10) 



of groups. Mother's age was the only family background available (others were 
father's age, parental education, and family income) for which there was a 
statistically significant difference across groups .10). Mothers in the no- 
treatment control group were younger then those in the other groupf:. 

The effectiveness of alternative treatment strategies was investigated through a 
two-way analysis of covariance (ANCOVA). The dependent variables were posttest 
scores on the two language tests. The covariates were pretest scores and mother's 
age. Mother's age was considered a potential confounding influence as there is 
growing evidence that very young mothers are less knowledgeable and less skilled than 
older mothers (Field, 1981; Jones, Green, & Kraus, 1980; Ragozin, Bosham, Crnic, 
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Greenberg, & Robinson, 1982). Within the range observed in this study, mother's age 
was not significantly related to any of the dependent measures nor did it interact 
with treatment. Results of the ANCOVA with pretest as the only covariate are 
presented in Table 55. The ANCOVA indicated that the home-based (parent) factor 
produced significant improvements in language development as measured by the PLS-R 
and AAPS. The center-based factor had no significant effects on either language 
measure, and there were no significant interaction effects. Children who received 
the home-based program had a 4,8 month higher mean gain on the PlS-R than those who 
did not. The children who received the home-based program also passed 6.6% more 
items correctly on the AAPS. For further information, the change scores on both 
tests are presented in Table 56 for each of the four groups of subjects. 



Table 55 

ANCOVA of Interventions' Effects on Lanouaoe Development with 
Pretest Scores as Covariates 







APPS 




PLS-R 




Source of 
Variation 


df 


MS 


F df 


MS 


F 


Center-based (A) 


1 


14.24 


.18 1 


.14 


.01 


Home-^dsed (B) 


1 


346.51 


4.43* 1 


169.54 


8.44** 


A X B 


1 


.24 


.00 1 


25.16 


1.25 


Pretest 


1 


4049.20 


51.81*** 1 


3446.54 


171.48*** 


Error 


29 


78.16 


31 


20.10 





* p < .05. 
** p < .01. 
*** p < .001. 
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Table 56 

Mean (Standard Deviationl Change in Lanouaoe Measure Score from 
Pretest to Posttest 



Variable 


Home- 


Center - 


Combined 


Control 




based 


based 






PLS-R 


10.58 


5.85 


8.58 


3.82 




(6.89) 


(4.82) 


(3.92) 


(4.69) 




n=10 


n=10 


n= 9 


n= 7 


AAPS 


7.34 


4.64 


11.26 


0.83 




(8.53) 


(12.27) 


(6.16) 


(8.80) 




n« 8 


n=10 


n»10 


n» 6 



There was a slight amount of attrition. One child assigned to the no-treatment 
control group was lost to the study before pretesting. For the 39 children who began 
the study, PLS-R scores were not obtained for two children at either pre- or posttest 
and one child at posttest only. AAPS scores were not obtained for three children at 
either pre- or posttest and for two children at pretest. Given the small numbers and 
the occurrence of most attrition at pretest, a quantitative analysis of attrition was 
not appropriate. However, as most of the attrition was in the control group, it 
could be expected to have little effect on the comparison of home- and center-based 
factors. 

Costs 

Cost estimates for each intervention program are presented in Tables 57 and 58. 
Only costs paid by the program are included in Table 57. it does not represent the 
full cost of the programs to society, because student and parent time have an 
opportunity cost. Two alternative estimates of social costs are shown in Table 58, 
one using the average wage and the other using the minimum wage to estimate cost per 
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Costs for Program Alternatives; Zero Volunteer and Parent Costs 
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Resources 


Home-based 


Center-based 


Combined 


Personnel 


$4,296 


$ 9,595 


$13,891 


Facilities 


14 


156 


170 


Equipment 


120 


986 


1,106 


Materials/Supplies 


95 


300 


395 


Evaluation 


350 


350 


350 


Total Cost 


4,875 


11,387 


15,912 


Cost Per Child 


488 


1,139 


1,591 



Table 58 

Costs for Program Alternatives; Volunteer and Parent Time Valued 
at Average Wage (and at Minimum Wage)^ 



Resources 


Home-based 


Center-based 


Combined 


Personnel 


$4,296 


$ 9,595 


$13,891 


Student Aide Time 


0 


13,634 
(5,226) 


13,634 
(5,226) 


Parent Time 


1,595 
(611) 


0 


1,595 
(611) 


Facilities 


14 


156 


170 


Equipment 


120 


986 


1,106 


Materials/Supplies 


95 


300 


395 


Evaluation 


350 


350 


350 


Transportation*' 


104 

(64) 


182 
(112) 


286 
(176) 


Total Cost 


6,574 
(5,550) 


25,203 
(16,725) 


31,427 
(21,925) 


Cost Per Child 


$ 657 
($ 555) 


$ 2,520 
($ 1.673) 


$ 3,143 
($ 2,193) 



^Numbers in parentheses reflect the use of minimum wage to value time. 
''Transportation includes cost of driver's time. 
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hour of time. Transportation costs were based upon information obtained from the 
parent questionnaire. Home-based Intervention was substantially less expensive than 
center-based Intervention no matter how parent and volunteer time was dealt with. 
Adding In the costs of parents and student volunteers actually increased the 
difference in costs between the home- and center-based programs. The average time 
per week parents in the home-based group reported spending in intervention was 
slightly more than the 1.75 hours "required" by the program, although response varied 
considerably within the group (x = 2.0 hours, SD = 1.6 hours). 

Discussion 

The results are relatively easy to Interpret from an economic perspective. The 
parent-delivered, home-based intervention was more economically efficient for the 
outcomes measured. The center-based intervention was more expensive and less 
effective. Combining the two types of intervention added only to costs. For this 
particular sample, the training of parents to conduct language therapy at home was 
clearly superior. There are a few caveats to bear in mind, however. Only immediate 
effects were measured, and outcome variables were limited to measures of 
communication abilities. Language development is a complex process with many 
determinants, and there may be a variety of Intervention strategies that obtain the 
same results (Horowitz & Sullivan, 1981). Nevertheless, this study contributes to 
the literature on program design and parent involvement. Substantial Improvements in 
communication abilities were achieved and significant differences were found between 
the treatments, despite the small sample size, limited duration of the experiment, 
and small amount of time spent in formal intervention activities by the home-based 
group. The findings should give impetus to further research on parent-delivered 
programs as a low cost and effective alternative to center-based programs. 

One possible explanation for the superior performance of the parent-delivered 
intervention can be found in Tizard's (1981) findings that child-adult conversations 
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differ between preschool center and home. Tizard found that conversations were more 
frequent and more sustained at home. Also, children more frequently and persistently 
asked questions at home. Those findings suggest greater opportunity for effective 
language therapy in the home. Researchers should consider observing the frequency 
and type of language interactions in the home and center in future studies of 
alternative interventions. 

The measurement of time use and estimation of time costs are crucial issues in 
cost-effectiveness analysis of early intervention programs that involve parents and 
volunteers. The valuation of their time is particularly problematic for two reasons. 
First, there is no market transaction establishing the price of the time spent in 
intervention activities. Second, there is often joint production— students receive 
an education at the same time that they provide therapy, and parents may engage in 
more than one activity at a ti;rie. 

The student aides were not paid for their time because it was part of their 
coursework. The value of their time was inferred from what other students were paid. 
Even then, it was impossible to determine how much of their time cost should be 
allocated to the intervention because their time was simultaneously used in their 
education. Ultimately, any division of cost between education and intervention was 
to some extent arbitrary. 

The most common time costs to parents were for transportation and participation 
in intervention activities. In this study, data cn time use were obtained from 
questionnaires. The questionnaires revealed that many parents car-pooled. In the 
absence of those data, transportation costs might have been estimated based on the 
assumption that every family drove every day. Estimating the time cost of parent 
activities, even with a questionnaire, is difficult. Parents may substitute 
intervention activities for other types of interaction with their child, may engage 
in other activities simultaneously, or may Incorporate Intervention strategies In 
many of the activities that they ordinarily engage in with their child. There are 
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indications from other studies that surveys which ask how much time was spent in one 
specific activity (as in this study) provide less accurate information than other 
methods (Robinson. 1985). Thus, researchers measuring the time use of intervenors 
may wish to consider such methods as short-recall time diaries (Ju5ter & Stafford, 
1985), or direct observation (Hoge, 1985). Better data on time use might provide 
insights into the reasons for the differential efficacy of alternative interventions 
as well as improve the precision of cost estimates. 

Products 



Number in 
Product List 



Title 



5 
50 

102 



Economic Costs and Benefits 
Language Intervention Efficacy 
Parent and Clinic Early Intervention 
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INVESTIGATION 11: 

AN ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROJECTS APPROVED BY THE JOINT DISSEMINATION REVIEW PANEL 

In recent years, the number of early intervention progra«as for handicapped, at- 
risk, and disadvantaged children has increased dramatically. There are now legal 
mandates in 18 states to provide intervention services for handicapped preschoolers, 
and similar legislation is pending in several other states. Money allocated to state 
educational agencies for the development of preschool special education programs 
(through the Preschool Incentive Grant Program) has doubled froin $12.5 dollars in FY 
1978 to $25 million in FY 1984. 

This increased level of activity again focuses attention on questions concerning 
the efficacy of early intervention for handicapped and disadvantaged preschoolers. 
Although review articles examining this question abound, their conclusions are 
equivocal and several previous reviewers (Ounst & Rheingrover, 1981; Simeonsson, 
Cooper. & Scheiner, 1982) have suggested that methodological weaknesses in much of 
the early intervention efficacy research has made it difficult to reach definite 
conclusions. 

One source of early intervention efficacy data which many have suggested might 
not exhibit the same degree of methodological weakness consists of early intervention 
projects approved for national dissemination by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
(JORP). Indeed, Odom and Fewell (1983) concluded that JDRP projects "were among the 
best the field has to offer" (p. 445). According to Tallmadge (1977), the criteria 
by which the panel judges effectiveness require that the project demonstrate positive 
impact in terms of statistical significance and educational importance, that measures 
of impact be reliable and valid, and that evidence be prese.-'ted that the project can 
be replicated in other sites. Given these criteria, the systematic evaluation 
process to which all JDRP-approved projects are subjected, and the widespread 
perception that JDRP-approved projects are of an exemplary nature (Datta, 1977), it 
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was felt that a careful examination of JDRP projects could provide valuable 
information to the early Intervention field. 

Odom and Fewell (1983) recently completed a siirilar analysis In which they 
described the service delivery models, target populations, goals, evaluation designs, 
outcome measures, and costs of projects funded by the Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program (HCEEP) which has been approved by JDRP. They concluded that 
although many of the projects had weaknesses from an experimental design perspective, 
most of these weaknesses were either unavoidable or understandable. Odom and Fewell 
went on to suggest ways in which early intervention efficacy research designs could 
be improved. The present article is both a replication and an extension of Odom and 
FewelTs work. Whereas their article was primarily descriptive, the present report 
is primarily a critical analysis which seeks answers to the following questions. 

1. What are the characteristics of projects approved by JDRP as being 
exemplary? 

2. What is the quality of the research conducted by JDRP-approved early 
intervention projects, and are there implications of the research conducted 
by these projects for future early Intervention efficacy research? 

3. What can be concluded about the efficacy of early Intervention based on the 
reports of JDRP-approved projects? 

Description of the Joint DissemSnation Review Panel 

The Joint Dissemination Review Panel is an Interagency panel established by the 
federal government in 1975 for the purpose of determining if specific educational 
programs have sufficient evidence of effectiveness to justify Including them in an 
official government publication entitled Programs That Work (National Diffusion 
Network, 1983). The 22-member Joint Dissemination Review Panel is comprised of equal 
numbers of people from the National Institute of Education and the Department of 
Education. Panel members are chosen for their expertise in education, as well as 
their ability to evaluate the effectiveness of educational programs. Each 
application is reviewed by at least seven members of this panel and approved for 
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national dissemination if the panel concludes that the project has demonstrated 
educationally significant effects based on reliable and valid data which were 
obtained using we 11 -documented and replicable procedures (Fang, 1961; Tallroadge, 
1977). Each project is judged on a written application (limited to 10 pages) which 
follows a standardized format describing the context in which the project was 
implemented, the goals and objectives of the project, specific claims of 
effectiveness made by the project, the unique components and theoretical /conceptual 
base of the project, a detailed description of the evidence of effectiveness, an 
explanation of dissemination/replication activities, and the costs of the project 
(Tallmadge, 1977). 

Once the project is approved by the JDRP, the federal government disseminates 
information about the program through a publication entitled. Programs that Work 
(National Diffusion Network, 1983). In some cases, federal funding is provided to 
assist new agencies with the cost of replicating the approved program and/or to 
support "outreach" efforts by the approved program (Fang, 1981). The perceived 
benefits of the JDRP process are that local educators are able to obtain information 
about the consequences of specific interventions and to select those that have a 
demonstrated capability to address their specific needs and problems (Datta, 1977); 
and the costs of developing similar projects can be substantially reduced because of 
the ability to replicate previously validated projects. 

Procedures 

Collection of Data 

Since the establishment of the panel in 1975, over 500 applications for JDRP 
approval encompassing all types of educational programs and products have been 
reviewed (Fang, 1981). During this time, 21 early intervention programs for 
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handicapped children have been approved by JDRP—all of which were funded by HCEEP.^ 
Copies of the original application materials for each of these projects were obtained 
from the Technical Assistance Development System (TADS) Project at the University of 
North Carolina. In addition, letters were written to each of the project directors 
listed on these applications to determine if there was additional information about 
the efficacy of the program which could not be included in the JDRP application 
because of the 10-page space limitation. Ten of 21 project directors responded. In 
all cases, the additional information provided was descriptive information about the 
program, and not additional information on the effectiveness of the program. 

The application materials for each project were coded along the following 
dimensions. 

1. The characteristics of the subjects included in the research (e.g., child's 
IQ prior to the intervention, SES, type and severity of handicap). 

2. The type of intervention used (e.g., home- or center-based, educational or 
medical degree to which parents were involved). 

3. The type and quality of research design employed (e.g., whether design was 
pre-post, quasi-experimental, or true experimental; presence of various 
threats to the internal validity of the design; whether data collectors were 
"blind"). 

4. The type of outcome measures and the procedures used (e.g., who collected 
the outcome information, when .,.s it administered, what type of test was 
used). 

5. The conclusions reached by the study (e.g., the magnitude of the effect, the 
conclusions of the author). 

The magnitude of the effect attributed to each intervention project was 

determined using a standardized mean difference effect size, defined as (Xe - Xq) t 

SDc (Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 1981). This "effect size" measure is essentially a Z 

score and has been widely used in recent years to describe the impact of educational 

programs (Cohen, 1977; Glass, 1976; Horst, Tallmadge, & Wood, 1975; Tallmadge, 1977). 

^One additional HCEEP-funded project has been approved by JDRP but is not 
included in this analysis. FEED Project (Bloomington, Indiana) was designed to teach 
seventh and eighth grade students about the normal developmental process and the 
consequences of early childhood handicapping conditions. Since the project was not 
designed to provide- early intervention services, it was not included in this analysis. 
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Characteristics and Accompiistiments 
of JORP-Approved Projects 

Table 59 contains information describing the 21 projects considered in this 
analysis. A brief description of each project is given, along with the setting in 
which the services were delivered, the age ranges and types of handicap of children 
enrolled in the project, the major accomplishments of the project, and an estimate of 
the number of times each project has been officially replicated. Projects are listed 
in alphabetical order of the states in which they were located, and an indication is 
given of the data at which each project was approved by the JDRP. 

As can be seen, projects cover a wide geographical area and serve children with 
a mixture cf handicapping conditions. The earliest projects were approved in 
September, 1975, shortly after the creation of JDRP. The most recent project was 
approved in February, 1983. The projects have resulted in the development of 
numerous curriculum materials, parent training and teacher training materials, 
handbooks, and assessment instruments. In many cases, these written materials have 
been disseminated even more broadly than the official replication sites. The fact 
that these 21 projects have been replicated in over 2,000 sites across the country 
suggests that the JDRP approval contributes substantially to the typ& of special 
education early childhood intervention programs that are implemented across the 
United States. 

Most of the projects for which a determination could be made utilized 
professionally certified people as the primary intervenors, and all of them used some 
type of educational intervention as opposed to a medical, dietary, or sensory 
stimulation intervention. Findings with respect to other frequently cited variables 
are summarized below. 
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ProJtCt N«M tnd Location 
(Ditt of Approval) 



Dttcrlptlon 



Typis of Hondlcop, 
Agos 



I of Ropll- 
cot Ion Sitos 



Hajor AccoMpllshMnts 



Rutlond Contor Project 
Athont, 6A (9/75) 



PEE:h Projtct 
Chtaptlgn, IL (11/75) 

MicoiiO OO Project 
Micoab. IL (6/60) 



A contor*boMd projoct for 
proschoolors with stvtrt 
•■otlonil proOIORS 

A ctnttr*boMd progrtv for 
chlldrtn tnd fORlllts 

A hOM*bittd progrts for 
chlldrtn tnd thtir ftBllItt 



EMtlontlly 7S 
disturbtd, tgtt 2-a 



Mixtd htndlctpi, 42 
agts 3*5 

Nixtd htndlctpi. IS 
agtt 0-3 



CurrlculuK for eiotlontlly 

disturhtd 
Oevt1op«tntt1 thertpy textbook 

ManutU on classrooa planning 
Feally Involvewent unuels 

Beby buggy series of books/pepers 

Use of Mb lie yen to deliver 

services 
Rurel network 



Ptoria 0-3 Project 
Peor1e« IL (2/79) 



ERIN Project 
Oedhn. HA (7/78) 



High/Scopt Project 
Ypsllentn MI (3/79) 

UNI ST APS Project 
St. Peul. MN (9/75) 

Centrel Institute Project 

St. Louis, NO (11/75) 

Regional Oeionstretlon 
Progres, Vcrktown Heights 
NtM York (6/81) 

Presciioolers/Fasl lies 
Project. Fergo. NO (7/79) 



Chepel Hill Project 
Chapel Hlin NC (2/83) 



A hOM-bised progres for 
children end their fullles 



Eerly recognition end hOM- I 
center-besed Intervention progres 



A cognltWely oriented center- 
besed Intervention progres 



Mixed hendlceps 
ages 0-3 



Mixed hendlceps, 
eges 207 



Mixed hendlceps, 
eges 4-6 



A fevlly oriented how-besed Deaf end heering 

prograa for deef/herd of heering 1ap«1red, eges 0-5 



Perent es teecher h0M-b«sed 
projKt for heering 1ip«1red 

A center-based Interdlsclpllnery 
tees Intervention p^'ogres 

A four-pert hoat- I center-besed 
prevent Ion/ Intervention progres 

A cer.ter-based essesnent/ 
Intervention progres for slldly 
hendlcepped 



Heering lapalred 
eges 0-4 



127 Assessaent Instruments 

Silde-tepes on normal ond abnoraal 
dtvelopfltnt 

40 Preschool screening systems 

Developaentel Inventory 
DevelopMntel checklist 

61 Cognltlvely oriented curriculum 

Teecher trelning aanuel 

HoM ectlvltles guide 
Preschool plenning Mterlals 

Teechdr trelning Mterlels 
Trelning Institutes 



Mixed hendlceps, 10 
eges 3-5 



Develop, delayed 
Eaotlonelly disturbed, 
ages 0-6 

Mixed hendlceps, 900 
ages 4-6 



Curriculum guides 
Perent volunteer manuel 
Manual and activity cetalog 

Magic Kingdom Screening Program 
Perent trelning materiel s 



Learning accomplishment profile 
Halnstreeming materials 
Training materlels 



Teeching Rr^eerch Project 
Monmouth, Ok (3/78) 



Good Semarlten HotpUel 
Project 

Portland, Oregon (6/81) 

DEBT Project 
Lubbock TX (10/80) 



PEECH Project 

Ulchlte Fells, TX (7/79) 

MAPPS Project 
Logon, JT (6/80) 



HoM- I center-based Indlvlduellzed Mixed hendlceps, 
skills Instruction progrem for eges 1-8 
modmretely /severely hendlcepped 



A center-based diegnostic/ 
prescriptive clessrooa progrea 



A hoae-battd/parent teught 
Intervention prograa 



A hoae-besed/perent teught 
Intervention progrea 

A hoae* end center-besed progrea 
for children In reaote erees 



Multl-hendlcepped 
Physlcelly hendlcepped 
eges 0-6 

Mixed hendlceps, 
ages 0-2 



Mixed hendlceps, 
ages 1/2-6 

Mixed hendlceps, 
ages 0-5 



150 



10 



40 



48 



25 



Book on dete-besed clessrooa 
Teaching reseerch currlculua 
Teeching aaterlels 

Tesk enelyzed currlculua aaterlals 
Perent trelning aaterlels 



DEBT Developaentel Scele 
DEBT Teaching Activities 
Trelning aaterlels 

Teechers hendbook 
Parents hendbook 

CAMS Currlculua Materials 
Criterle-Referenced placeaent test 
Progrea eveluetlon aaterlals 
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Table 59 (continued) 

Descriptions of Earlv Intervention Projects Approved bv the JDRP 



frojfct NMt md Locttlon 
(0«ti of Approval) 


Otter Ipt Ion 


Typt* of Htndlctp. 
Agtf 


f of Rtpn* 

cttlon Sittt 


Ntjor Accoapllthatntt 


SICI'NI frojfct 
Ogdon, UT (7/71) 


A iioafbittd dliOMftIc ind Intir* 
vtntlon progrta 


Httring laptlrtd* 
tgti 0*0 


SO 


CurrlctiM aittrltit 
Idtntif Icttlot atttrltit 
Totti cwaMNlcttlon currlculua 


Oom SyndroM Projtct 
$«ttt1t, MA (9/7S) 


A ctRttr*btitd progrta for Down 
lyntfroat chlltfrtt 


Oowt Syndroat 
tgtf 0*6 


S2 


Ptrtnt Itvolvtattt proctdtrtt 
Tttchtr trtlting atttrltit 


CowilCitloii frojfct 
$«itt1o, UA (9/7S) 


A hoM* a ctnttr-bttttf progrta 
for coaattlcttWtly dItorOtrtd 


Coaaunlcttlvtly 
ditordtrtd, tgtt 0*6 


40 


Tttcbtr trtltlH atttrltit 
Citttrooa obttrvttlON lytttat 


C.f. Projoct 
miMttkM, Ml (9/7S) 


A II0WMM4 attU14lsclp11:^ry 
progrta for pbyilctlly 4lMb1td 


Pbyilctlly diMbltd 
tgtf 0-3 


IS 


Prt-tpttcb tttttsatnt tctit 
TrtlNltf atttrltit 


Portodt ^rojoct 
fortiOt, WI (U/7S) 


A boat tttcbltg progrta for 
atUI-ctttgorlctI htNlctppt^ 


Nixtd bttdlctpt 
tgtt 0*6 


70 


forttgt €«1dt to Ctrly Cdacttto* 
forttgt Ptrttt Progrta 
Porttgt cbtcfclltt 



Parental involvement 

Many people believe that parental involvement is an important contributor to the 
success of early intervention programs (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Comptroller General. 
1979; Goodson & Hess, 1975; Hewett, 1977; Weikart et al., 1978). Thrt position is 
consistent with the characteristics of JDRP-approved projects. Eighty-one percent of 
the projects involve parents to a substantial degree, and 33V of the projects are 
solely home-based program. 

Age at Which Intervention Starts 

The projects approved by JDRP are consistent with the common belief that early 
intervention programs are more effective the earlier they begin (Bronfenbrenner. 
1974; Comptroller General, 1979; Garland et al., 1981; Marquis, 1976). Fourteen of 
the 21 projects (67%) provide services beginning before 1 year of age. Ninety 
percent provide services beginning at age 3 or before. Two of the JDRP-approved 
projects— ! ogan, Utah, and Seattle, Washington— states in their application materials 
that children who began the program earlier did better. 
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Types Of Children Served 

Most projects provides only vague information about the types of handicapped 
children served. Thirteen of the 21 projects noted only that the services were 
provided to mixed handicaps. Very little information was given about the demographic 
characteristics of the populations (e.g., SES, IQ prior to program initiation). The 
vagueness with which subject populations are described in JDRP application materials 
is unfortunately characteristic of many early intervention studies (Casto et al., 
1983). Because of the extreme heterogeneity of children served in early intervention 
programs, it is very important to describe specifically the characteristics of 
participating children. To say that an intervention is effective with "children with 
mixed handicaps" or "children with Down syndrome" makes it very difficult to judge 
whether that particular intervention will be effective with other "mixed handicap" or 
"Down syndrome" children. 

Degree of Structure 

eral people have noted that early intervention curricula which are more 
St . red are more effective (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Karnes et al., 1970; Lazar & 
Darlington, 1982), while others have claimed that the type of curriculum is unrelated 
to program effectiveness (Jason, 1975; Weikart et al., 1978). From the 21 projects 
considered in this analysis, the curriculum was sufficiently described in 15 cases to 
make a determination of the degree of structure. Of those, 20% were very structured, 
and 73% were somewhat structured. Thus, programs which are sciiewhat or very 
structured are more frequent than unstructured programs. 

Type of Outcomes Measured 

The most frequently measured outcomes were IQ (45%), language (28%), motor 
(13%), and preacademic skills (13%). It is unfortunate that outcomes measured for 
this body of literature are as narrow as outcomes reported in the general early 
intervention efficacy literature (Casto et al., 1983; Simeonsson et al., 1982). Even 
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though most people agree that it is important to measure the effect of early 
intervention on variables such as family functioning, children's social/emotional 
status, or daily living skills, such measures are infrequently reported. Also, JORP 
reports for these projects contained no data about lony-term effectiveness. Yet, 
questions about long-term effectiveness are some of the most frequently asked 
questions about the efficacy of early intervention. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of JDRP-Approved Projects 

Each of the 21 JDRP-approved projects provided some information about the 
effectiveness of their project, and all the authors claimed that there was clear 
evidence that the interventions resulted in important benefits. This is not 
surprising, since the primary purpose of the Joint Dissemination Review Panel is to 
determine whether claims for effectiveness made by the project can be supported by 
data which are reliably and validly collected so that others can be confident that 
the observed results are really attributable to the treatment. Contrary to our 
initial expectations, however, the analysis of experimental design characteristics of 
each project, as shown in Table 60, revealed that all of the projects suffered from 
major internal validity threats. Indeed, on a 5-point rating scale with 1 being high 
and 5 being low, all of the projects were related as either 4s or 5s, indicating 
methodological problems of such a serious nature that one could not be confident that 
the observed effects were due to the treatment and not to extraneous factors. The 
problems, as shown in Table 60, was not with the types of outcome useci or the size of 
samples but the types of design employed (15 or the 21 projects utilized only pre- 
post designs) and the serious threats to the internal validity of all studies. 

As mentioned earlier, each of the seven threats identified by Campbell and 
Stanley (1966) to the internal validity of experiments (maturation, history, testing, 
instrumentation, regression, selection, and experimental mortality) was coded as to 
whether it was not a threat, was a minor threat, or was a major threat. The most 
serious threats to the internal validity of the JDRP-approved studies were 
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Table 60 

Efficacy Data for Earlv Intervention Projects Approved bv the JDRP 



ProjKt 


Duration* 


SaapU 
Sizt 


Otiign 


H8jor 
Thrttti t 

Vtlldlty^ 


} Study 
Qutnty^ 


Outcoat Httiurti 


Averege 
Effect 
Size 


RutltRd Ctnttr Project 
Atiitni, 6A 


5 Bonthi 


49 


Prt-poit 


N H T I R 




5 


Davtlopatnttl Thtrtpy Objtctlvts,^ 
Rtftrrtl Fora ChKkllit^ 


NC 


PEECH ProjKt 
Cliiiip«1gn, U 


7 BORthl 


27 


Exptrlatnttl* 

Control 


h t I 4 


ra 


4 


Nttropollttn Rttdlntii Ttst 
Froitig Vliutl Ptrctptlon Ttst^ 
Sttnford-Blntt. Ctllf. Actiltvtatnt Test 


.34 


mCOm 0-3 ProjKt 

mtm, a 


18 Bonthi 


34 


Prt-poit 


ah I r 


ta 


5 


Alpern-Boll. RKtptlvt-Exprtiilvt 
Eatrgtnt Ltngutgt Sctlti 


.28 


Nor It 0-3 ProjKt 
Noria, IL 


12 nntlit 


77 


Prt*poit 


a b t I r 




4 


FuKtlOMi Prof 1 1t 


1.33 


mn ProjKt 


6 Bontlii 


2S 


Prt-poit 


h t I R 


•a 


5 


NcCartliy Sea Its 
Natropolltan Raadlng Taiti,^ 
Praschool Scrtaalag Syitta^ 


.70 


HlgH/Scopt ProjKt 
Yptllantl. NI 


9 Bonthi* 


16 


Prt-poit 


h I r 


ta 


A 


NcCtrthy Scalti. High/Scope Prtschool 
Prodactlvt Ltn^uagt Aisaisaant Ttiki^ 

Hlgk/Scopa Child Observation RKord^ 


.66 


UNISTAPS ProjKt 

St. Ptui. m 


9 Bonthi 


25 


Prt-poit 


a h t I r 


EH 


5 


Prtschool Atttlnaent Record 
Narrin-Pelaer Scele of Hentel Tests^ 


.66 


CtRtrol Initltuto 

ProjKt 

St. Lou1i« NO 


24 ■ontm 
30 aonthi 
36 aoRtfii 
42 aonthi 


25 
21 
29 
32 


Prt-poit 


a h T I r 




5 


Sceles of Eerly Coaunlcetlon Skills^ 


NC 


RtglOMi DMonitrttlon 


43 aonthi 


102 


Prt-poit 


a t I r ta 


4 


HcCerthy Scales 


.55 


Progrta 

Yorktom HtlQhti, NY 


















PrtKhooltri/FMil 1 1ti 

ProjKt 

Forgo. NO 


7 aonthi 


39 
32 


Prt-poit 


a h t I r 


ta 


5 


Alpern-BolK Therepeutic Eveluetlon 8 
Treetaeat Center Skills Assessaent. 
Parents end Chlldrea Together^ 


.44 


Chtpti Hin ProjKt 
Clltpti Hin. NC 


8 aonthi 
8 aonthi 


93. 21 
93 


Qtttil- 

Exptrlatnttl 
Prt-poit 


t I 1 
a h t I 


ta 
ta 


4 
4 


NcCarthy Sceles. SpKlel Educetlon 

PlKeaant 
McCarthy Sceles 


.52 


Tttching Rtmrcii 
•rojKt 
Nonaouth, OH 




20 


Prt-poit 


M H T I 




5 


leeching Research Currlculua for the 
Hoderetely 8 Severely Hendicipped^ 


NC 


6ood StMrlttR 
F.ipltol Project 
Portland, OH 


9 aoRthi 
9 aonthi 


28 
28 


Qutil- 

Expirlatnttl 
Prt-poit 


T I S 
a h T I 


ta 

ta 


5 
5 


Student Progress Record 
Stu^int Progress Record 


.57 
.42 


DEBT ProjKt 
Lubbock, rx 


IS aonthi 


103 


Prt-poit 


h t I r 




5 


Koantz Child Oevelopaant Progrea 
Follow-up Pleceaent^ 


.55 


PEECH ProjKt 
Ulcmta Falli. TX 


44 aonthi 


98 


Prt-poit 


a h t I r 


EH 


5 


Alparn.Bon. SteRford-Blnet 


1.24 


NAPPS ProjKt 


18 aonthi 


120 


Prt-poit 


h I r 




t 


Beyley Sceles. Peebody Picture 
Vocebulery Test. Visval-Notor 
Integretloa. Assestaant of 
Children's Lenguege Coaprehenslon 
Test 


1.65 



(continued) 
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Table 60 (continued) 



Efficacy Data for Earlv Intervennon Projects Approved bv the JDRP 



Projtct 


Ourttlon* 


Sizt 


OtiigR 


Nijor 
Tkrttti to 


Study 
QttlHty* 


OtttCOM Ntdsurts 


Avtrtjt 

Efftct 
Sizt 


SICI*NI rrojtct 
Oftftii, UT 


10 wnthi 
10 mtlit 


61 


QMtl- 
Prt-poit 


■ h t I r 

■ H t I R 


4 

5 


RKtptWt Exprtiilvt Eatrotnt 

LtnQutot Set It 
IttctptWt Exprtislvt EMr9tnt 

LttQUtQt Scalt 


1.02 
1.00 




0 mnl%9 


M 


Pr«-poit 


N h I EN 


5 


OfRVtr OfvtlopMtttI ScrttniM Ttst^ 
GtMll ^llalMry Invtntory, 
Oowii Syntfrow AiMStatnt For«^ 


NC 


CoOMNlCttlOR ^rojKt 


10 Mntlii 


39 


Prt-poit 


■ h I r EN 


S 


StqttRCtd Iiivtntery of CoMMRlcttlon 

OfVtlOpMRt 

Pttbody Plcttrt Voctbuttry Ttst,^ 
PrtKlwol ^rnt, Ltnguaot Stapit 


2.27 


C. p. FfOjtCt 
NIhltikM, WI 


9 MNtHl 


U 


Prt-poit 


■ h T I r M 


5 


RKtptWt Exprttslvt EMrgtnt 

LttffMH Scatt,^ 
PrttcHool AtttlMtRt RKOrd, 
NtckM Vtrtel U«oiM9t Otvtlopwftt 

Scalt.' 

Pttbody Picturt VocttMltry Test' 


NC 


Porttot PrOjKt 
POrttgt, HI 


9 Mnthi 


57 


Prt-poit 


■ h I r 




Sttnford-llMt, C«ttt'^ 
Pttbotfy Picturt Voctbiiitry rt>t, 
UttH Ttst of LtaoMft OtvttopMRt^ 





* OarttlOR of IH projKt for tililcii tt offKt ilzt iMs ctlcttltttd. In torn ctMS, projtcts ittttd lonfltr . 

^ Each study ms codtd ti to wfcttMr tli« followlRg throtts to Inttmat validity Mrt not t probtta, t alnor problta, or t aajor problea. 
Capital lattars indlcata a Mjor proklaa; lowar caia tattars a alaor problaa; no lattar, no probtaa: N - Mturatlon; H - history; 
T - taitmo; I - InitmMiiutlon; R - rtgrasiloa, S - lalKtloa; EN - axHrlaontal aortalltv. 

^ lasad oa tba naabtr And marlty of throats to tha Intamal validity of tha stydy. an ovarall rating of study quality was Mdt. ach 
study was codaa as: 1 = axcallant, 2 ■ good, 3 - fair. 4 - waak. S - vary wtak. 

^ Micatas thosa oatcaaa msarts which wart asad by tha stady bat for which an affKt siza could not ba coaputad bacausa Insufflclant 
data wara raportad. or tha BHsart dapllcatsd anothar oatcoaa also raportad (a.g.. whan two IQ tasts wara adalnlstarad. only tha 
rasuUs of tha h1ghast*^uaHty tast wart usad for an affact siza). 



instrumentation, testing, and experimental mortality. Each threat to internal 
validity is discussed briefly below, with examples of the kinds of problems present 
in studies included in this sample. 

Maturation 

Maturation is a threat to the internal validity of an experiment when 
biological, physiological, and/or psychological changes that occur simply with the 
passage of time could have accountad for the gains otherwise attributable to the 
intervention. Maturation is frequently a threat to interpretation in early 
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intervention programs, since the variables being measured change naturally so rapidly 
during the first few years of life. Of the 21 JDRP-approved projects. 13 exhibited 
minor problems and three exhibited major problems with maturation. 

For example, several JDRP projects reported positive gains on criterion- 
referenced assessments of motor development. Since the treatments took place over a 
period of 9 to 18 months, it is plausible that the children would have progressed on 
such criterion-referenced measures even if the treatment program were completely 
ineffective. When such pre- to posttest gains are measured on norm-referenced tests, 
Uiaturation is not such a serious threat because the norming process on such measures 
supposedly controls for normal maturation. Mowever, recent work (Powers, Slaughter, 
& Helmick, 1983; White, Taylor, CarceHi, & Eldred, 1981) suggests the even on the 
best of tests, norms do not control for all of the maturation effect. 

The best way to eliminate maturation as an alternative explanation for an 
observed effect is to utilize an untreated control group of comparable children. 
Then, maturation will occur equally in both groups, and any differences between the 
groups can more confidently be attributed to the treatment. In addition, since 
unnormed measures are more susceptible to maturation threats, researchers would do 
well to use assessment measures which provide norms appropriate for the population 
which is being studied. 

History 

History is a plausible rival hypothesis whenever children in the treatment group 
participate in activities which are not a part of the treatment but could have led to 
the increased scores. Eighteen of the 21 projects exhibited minor history threats, 
and two exhibited major h 'story threats. 

lor example, one project reported an 8.1-month mean gain in language on the 
Bzoch-League Receptive Expressive Emergent Language Scale for children enrolled in 
their program for one year. However, it is altogether possible that events in the 
children's lives outside the intervention program contributed tot heir increased 
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performance on the language measure (for example, increased family interaction with 
the child independent of the intervention program, greater exposure to educational 
television programs, or increased association with neighborhood children and 
consequent exposure to appropriate modeling). Since very little information was 
given about the sample or the treatment setting, it was difficult to exclude history 
as an alternative explanation. History threats are usually more serious in pre-post 
designs than in experimental designs. When comparable groups of children from the 
sane general area are assigned to experimental and control groups, it is more 
realistic to believe that experiences outside of the treatment conditions will be 
similar for each group. 

Testing 

Testing is a threat to the internal validity of a study when a child's increased 
scores are due to practice in taking the test rather than the effect of the 
treatment. Particularly in situations where the intervention program is developed 
using behaviors drawn directly fror.. the test items used as the outcome measures, this 
can be a very serious threat. Repeated practice of specific behaviors included in 
the test items will lead to increases in scores without necessarily indicating that 
the child has improved in ' e domain of behaviors of which the test item is one very 
limited example. Testing threats can also occur when children become more 
comfortable with testing procedures and more highly motivated to perform for the 
examiner. For example, Zigler, Abel son, and Seitz (1973) found gains of as much as 
10 points upon repeated testing of Head Start children with no intervention. They 
attributed these increases to children's increased motivation and comfort with the 
task. Ten projects had minor problems, and five had major problems with testing as a 
threat to the internal validity of the study. 

An example of tasting threats in this sample was seen in a project in which 
children were administered the scales of Early Communication Skills for Hearing 
Impaired Children (Moog S Geers, 1975), a criterion-referenced instrument, at least 
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every six months for a period of 2-1/2 to 3-1/2 years. Evidence of program effects 
were inferred from the differences between the initial pretest and the last posttest. 
In this situation, changes in scores could easily have been at least partially 
attributable to the child's increased comfort, motivation, and skill at test-taking 
rather than to the intervention. 

Instrumentation 

Changes in tests, testing procedures, or test administrators may result in 
instrumentation threats. In addition, if researchers involved in the intervention 
conduct the outcome assessments, they may unconsciously or consciously bias the 
results in favor of children in the experimental groups. All of the projects had 
major problems with the instrumentation as a threat to the Internal validity of the 
study. 

For example, one of the projects measured child progress via change in teacher 
ratings of the children's high priority problems. Although the project found that 
the percent of problems perceived by teachers decreased from entry to termination, it 
is entirely plausible that the teachers' judgments were biased after having worked 
with the children for a year. A relatively simple way to protect against this type 
of instrumentation threat is the utilization of "blind" data collectors or test 
administrators (people who do not know the purpose of the experiment, which children 
are in which groups, and who have no invested interest in the outcome). 
Unfortunately, none of the 21 projects approved by JDRP utilized "blind" examiners. 
Even so-called objective tests or standardized tests are subject to instrumentation 
threats due to examiner bias. Small nonverbal cues, often unconscious, can have 
dramatic effects on test scores. 

Regression 

Whenever pre- and posttest scores are not perfectly correlated and subjects are 
selected on the basis of extreme scores, their scores upon remeasurement will be less 
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extreme than the scores on which they were selected. This natural phenomenon has 
been demonstrated repeatedly and can now be accepted as a statistical truism 
(Hopkins, 1969). Regression towards the mean, as it is sometimes called, was a minor 
threat in 13 of the studies and a major threat in three. 

In one of the JDRP-approved projects, 12 children with the most severe problems 
on a criterion instrument were selected from a pool of 23 moderately to severely 
handicapped preschoolers. Although this approach is admirable in terms of providing 
direct services to the children in greatest need, it seriously hinders the 
interpretation of the experimental results. For example, in this particular project, 
children who were treated showed c.i average gain of 5.1 points. However, based on 
the fact that children were selected because they were 26 points below the mean, and 
assuming a correlation of .70 between the pre- and posttest, one would have predicted 
a gain of almost 7 points due to regression alone (Hopkins, 1969). Thus, all of the 
observed "growth" attributed to the intervention could more plausibly be explained in 
terms of regression towards the mean. 

Selection Bias 

Many research projects judge the effect of the treatment as the differences in 
scores between the children who received the treatment and children who did not. 
Selection bias is a threat to such interpretations whenever the groups are not 
comparable before the treatment begins. Very few of the JDRP projects suffered from 
selection bias because there were so few projects which utilized a comparison or 
control group. Because selection bias is a problem with noncomparability of 
comparison groups, it is by definition impossible to have selection bias in pre/ 
posttest designs. However, the very best way to control for many of the threats 
experienced with the pre/post designs in this body of literature (maturation, 
history, regression, and testing) is to utilize appropriate comparison groups. The 
believability of the effects claimed by these JDRP-approved projects would have been 
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strengthened substantially had comparison groups been used In place of the pre- 
posttest designs. 

For example, the project mentioned above had 23 children available for the 
Intervention project. Due to limited project resources, only 12 chlldreri could be 
served. Instead of picking the 12 children they considered to be most needy (since 
all of the children met the eligibility criteria for the project), they could have 
randomly assigned children to experimental and control groups, resulting In a much 
stronger experimental design. By not choosing the experimental /control group 
comparison, the results c the experiment were basically unlnterpretable. 

Simply having a control group Is not the entire answer, however. Control groups 
or comparison groups must be selected In such a manner that children In both groups 
are truly comparable before the treatment begins. In another of the JDRP-approved 
projects, children In an intervention program conducted at a private hospital In a 
large metropolitan area were compared to a fairly small random sample of all 
handicapped children served throughout the remainder of the state. Since there was 
no effort to match children In the two samples, and since families who utilized the 
private hospital facilities were probably quite different from the average family in 
the remainder of the state (particularly those in the more rural areas), selection 
becomes a very serious threat to the interpretation of that experiment. 

Experimental Mortality 

Whenever subjects are lost from the expei iment before outcome data are 
collected, experimental mortality is a potential threat to the interpretation of the 
results. If, for example, in a pretest/posttest design all of the children who had 
very low pretest scores dropped out of the project before it was completed, the 
average posttest score would be higher than the pretest score even when there is 
absolutely no treatment effect. None of the JORP projects reported sufficient data 
to be sure that experimental mortality was creating spurious results which were being 
attributed to the treatment; however, several projects had very large attrition 
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rates. For example, one project started the intervention with 203 subjects, but 
finished with only 92. Although one cannot be sure of the basis of the data 
reported, it is not implausible that the children who stayed to complete the program 
were those who were being the most successful. If so, the reported gains are 
artificially inflated over what they would have been had all children remained to 
complete the program. 

An Analysis of Efficacy Data from 
JDRP-Approved Projects 

The serious methodological problems identified above for all of the JDRP- 

approved early intervention projects cast doubt on the efficacy data produced by 

those projects. The analysis of 21 projects resulted in 40 estimates of program 

impact, since several projects utilized two experimental designs (e.g., both a pre- 

post design and a quasi -experimental design) or multiple assessment instruments. 

Unfortunately, there were several projects for which no standardized mean difference 

effect size could be computed based on the reported information (see Table 64). 

Considering all of the information about intervention effects, the average effect 

size was .96, with a standard error of measurement of .10. This means, using IQ 

an example, that the average project reported an effect of the treatment of 14.4 

points. 

Although these effect size results appear very promising in terms of the 
immediate effects for the participating handicapped children, it is critical to 
emphasize that the serious methodological problems with all the research dssigns of 
these projects create serious doubt as to the confidence with which these effects can 
be attributed to the treatments. 

Conclusions 

The field of early intervention for handicapped, disadvantaged, and at-risk 
children is relatively new. Those projects approved by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel for national dissemination have made substantial contributions to 
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expanding the field, developing service modelSi and encouraging the provision of 
services to preschool children. Curricula have been developed, assessment 
instruments which are useful in diagnosing areas of need and prescribing services 
have been created, and the feasibility of providing preschool services to handicapped 
children has been repeatedly demonstrated* The fact that these projects have been 
replicated in over 2,000 sites demonstrates that such programs are feasible, 
manageable, and well-liked by teachers, program administrators, and parents. Those 
are important and legitimate accomplishments. 

Unfortunately, the methodological weaknesses of the research conducted by all 
JDRP-approved early intervention projects are so serious that the resulting efficacy 
data are of questionable value. The pervasiveness of methodological problems also 
raises questions about the procedures and standards used by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel. Based on these data, it appears that the panel may be approving 
projects which do not have convincing evidence of educationally significant effects. 

The problems with research methodology, however, do not imply that the projects 
themselves are of questionable worth. Indeed, the widespread acceptance of the 
procedures and materials developed by these projects is an indicator of their 
exemplary nature. In critiquing the quality of research conducted by these projects, 
It is important to remember that all of the projects were funded as demonstration 
projects and not research projects. In fact, the HCEEP funding guidelines strongly 
discouraged the use of HCEEP funds for conducting research. It would be 
inappropriate to fault these project directors for not conducting high-quality 
research, given the maPdate to demonstrate services and the position of the funding 
agency. It would also be inappropriate and unfortunate not to learn from these 
projects on now to improve future efficacy research. 

We agree with Odom and Fewell (1983) that the methodological weaknesses of JDRP- 
approved early intervention studies are understandable but not that they are 
generally unavoidable. The weaknesses are understandable given the funding agency's 
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emphasis of demonstration and de-emphasis of research during the time period that 
these projects were conducted. However, many of the methodological problems with the 
research conducted by these projects could be feasibly avoided with proper planning. 

The most serious problem with the research conducted by JDRP-approved early 
intervention projects is the almost total reliance upon pretest/posttest designs. 
The difficulties of interpreting data from these projects would have been 
substantially reduced had control groups or alternative treatment comparison groups 
used. Interestingly, the simplest approach is also the most defensible. By randomly 
assigning children to group*- at the beginning of the experiment, the need for complex 
statistical manipulation* .c the end of the experiment is largely eliininated. Even 
though many people have suggested that the use of experimental /control groups is 
impossible in early intervention research, such designs have been successfully used 
by many researchers (see Andrews et al., 1982; Gordon, 1969; Gray & Klaus, 1970; 
Ramey & Haskins, 1981; Williams & Scarr, 1971). Particularly in those cases where 
the number of children in need of services far exceeds the capacity of the service 
agency to provide services (an almost ubiquitous occurrence, if one is to believe 
funding rests to state legislators and federal offices), or in those cases where 
alternative treatment programs are being considered (e.g., half- vs. full-day 
programs), random assignment to treatr«ent/no treatment groups or to alternative 
treatment groups is both feasible and advantageous. 

Another procedure which would result in substantial improvements in the quality 
of data collected by early intervention research projects is the use of "blind" 
examiners. As noted earlier, instrumentation threats were the single most frequent 
threat to the internal validity of the projects in this sample. The use of "blind" 
examiners would have solved virtually all of these problems. 

Unfortunately, data from these projects provide very little information which 
can be use^ in answering questions about the efficacy of ea ly intervention. 
Programs included in this data set are consistent with current thinking about what 
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factors contribute to effective intervention (involvement of parents, beginning 
intervention as early as possible, and using structured intervention programs), but 
do not provide data to corroborate those positions. Fortunately, there are other 
data suggesting that early intervention propraros for handicapped and disadvantaged 
children do have iimediate beneficial effects (Casto et al., 1983; Ramey, Bryant, & 
Suarez, in press). However, the question of long-term effects, particularly with 
handicapped children, remains largely unresolved. Furthermore, issues of what types 
of intervention programs are most effective for which children st-lll need much 
additional research. 

The projects thus far approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel have made 
important contributions to the field of early intervention for handicapped children. 
They have established models that have been widely disseminated and have created a 
great deal of awareness and interest in providing effective intervention services. 
If the field is to continue to progress, that early conmitment to program development 
and demonstration of service^ must now give way to the type of rigorous research 
which enables us to determine the long-term impact of early intervention and the most 
effective ways of providing services. 



Products 



Number in 
Product List 



Title 



14 
94 



Efficacy Review 
Analysis of JDRP Products 
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INVESTIGATION 12: 

THE ECONOMICS OF EARLY INTERVENTION FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: WHAT DO WE REALLY KNOW? 

Claims that early intervention is "cost-effective" and that intervention is more 
cost-effective the earlier it begins are frequently found in the literature available 
to public policy makers and practitioners (California State Department of Education, 
1982; Edmiaston & Mowder, 1985; Haring & Hayden, 1981; McNulty, Smith, & Soper, 1983; 
Select Committee on Children Youth and Families, 1985; Strain & Smith, 1984; U.S. 
Department of Education, 1985; Wood, 1981). These claims are good news and have 
considerable common sense appeal. Yet, to researchers, such claims must surely seem 
too broad given the kinds of incremental knowledge research generally yields. To 
separate hyperbole from conclusions supported by research, the investigators reviewed 
and analyzed the empirical literature. 

Procedures 

A computer -assisted search of the literature found 16 articles germane to this 
review. Fifteen were reports of primary research, and one reported secondary 
re-jearch which used data from other sources to estimate the costs and benefits of 
alternative early intervention strategies. Each study's design, analyses, economic 
methods, and results were analyzed in order to assess the validity and importance of 
its conclusions. So that readers may make their own judgments regarding the 
importance of any given threat to a study's validity, the grounds for each judgment 
have been explicitly stated. 

This review was limited to studies in which the subjects were identif^ably 
handicapped as preschoolers. This led to the inclusion of two evaluations of the 
Perry Preschool Project (Serrueta-Clement et al., 1984). Although the subjects in 
the Perry Preschool Project were economically disadvantaged, most were classified as 
mentally retarded at the time. One other study (Weiss, 1981) was included because 
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the subjects were described as handicapped in the report, although test scores 
suggested that most of the subjects would not have been identified as handicapped 
before school entry. Economic evaluations of early intervention for disadvantaged 
children have been reviewed elsewhere (Barnett I Fiscobai , 1987). 

Economic Methods 

A complete introduction to economic evaluation is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, a brief explanation of terminology and key concepts may be of use to 
those unfamiliar with economic methods. A more extensive discussion of issues in 
economic evaluation of early intervention has been provided by Barnett (1986b). For 
further information, readers are referred to the fine texts by Gramlich (1981), Levin 
(1983), and Thompson (1980). 

The purpose of economic evaluation is to assess economic efficiency . An early 
intervention program is econoniically :ient if it produces a greater gain than 
loss for society as a whole. The most efficient intervention is the one that 
produces the greatest gain. Efficiency is always assessed comparatively. Economic 
evaluation may also be used to examine the equity , or fairness, of the distribution 
of gains and losses. Economics provides no criterion for equity as it does for 
efficiency, however. 

Economic evaluations of early intervention have been of two general types: 
cost-benefit analysis and cost-effectiveness analysis. These two differ in their 
treatment of outcomes and are typically used to make different types of comparisons. 
Cost-benefit analysis requires monetary valuation of a program's effects and is 
usually employed to compare a program to no program. Cost-effectiveness analysis 
requires the researcher to estimate a program's costs and effects, but monetary 
valuation of effects is not attempted. Cost-effectiveness analysis is typically used 
to compare two cr more programs seeking to produce the same effect. Cost- 
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effectiveness analysis Is relatively less useful for program-no program conparisons 
or when programs have multiple outcomes which are difficult to compare. 

An essential concept in cost estimation is opportunity cost , which is defined as 
the value of a resource in its best alternative use. Opportunity cost frequently 
differs from the cost of a resource in a program's budget. For example, buildings 
may be donated or parent time volunteered at no cost to an ea; ly intervention 
program. These resources may have a value in other uses, however. The building 
might be used commercially or for a charitable activity. Parents might devote their 
time to a job, productive activities at home, or leisure. On the other hand, 
programs may employ persons who would otherwise be unemployed; their opportunity cost 
is likely to be lower than the wages they are paid. 

Another essential concept in economic evaluation is discounted present value . 
In a multiyear study, dollars from one year are not equivalent to dollars from 
another year, and two adjustments must be made to produce equivalent dollars. First, 
inflation causes changes in the value of dollars over time. Thus, a price index, 
such as the Gross National Product Deflator is used to convert nominal dollars to a 
standard purchasing power, or "real" dollars. Second, dollars have an opportunity 
cost over time. A dollar rece^Jveii today is worth more than a dollar received next 
year, because today's dollar can be Invested to yield more than a dollar next year. 
Real dollars from different years are converted to a common present value using a 
discount rate. Roughly speaking, the discount rate represents the r te of interest 
that people must be paid to tradt; a dollar today for ^ dollar one year later. Both 
deflating and discounting reduce the estimates of later costs or benefits more than 
earlier costs or benefits. These adjustments are especially Important in economic 
evaluation of early intervention as benefits may follow costs by many years and the 
timing of intervention is an issue. 

The last concept to be introduced is net present value , which equals discounted 
benefits minus discounted costs. Usually, net present value is the appropriate 
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criterion for judging economic efficiency. The program with the greatest net present 
value is the most efficient, and programs with negative net present values are not 
sound economic investments. This criterion holds for cost-effectiveness analysis as 
well as cost-benefit analysis. Contrary to popular belief, the program with the 
highest cost-effectiveness ratio is not necessarily the most efficient. Consider two 
programs. Program A increases language test scores by 10 points at a cost of $2,000. 
Program B increases scores by 15 points for $5,000. Program A has a cost- 
effectiveness ratio of 10/2,000, Program B 15/5,000. Nevertheless, Program B may 
yield a greater net present value. The correct way to choose between programs A and 
B is to decide if five extra points are worth $3,000. In sum, consumers of cost- 
effectiveness analysis must value effects and estimate net present value in order to 
identify the most efficient alternative, just as the economist would do in cost- 
benefit analysis. 

Results 

The design characteristics and methods of economic analysis used in each primary 
research study are summarized in Tables 61 and 62, respectively. Tabie 61 describes 
sample size, ages of children in the study, research design, and the types of 
statistical analyses applied to the data. Table 62 specifies whether the study was a 
cost-benefit analysis or a cost-effectiveness analysis, the alternatives compared, 
and the completeness of the cost estimates. 

As can bt seen, many of the studies used relatively weak designs and produced 
incomplete estimates of intervention costs. Three studies (Barnett, 1985a; Weber, 
Foster, & Weikart, 1978; Weiss, 1981), were based on experimental designs. Three 
studies (Rule et al., 1987; Sksels, 196^; Taylor, White, & Pezzino, 1984) employed 
nonequivalent group d signs in which the comparison group was formed by obtaining 
matches for the experimental subjects. Seven studies (Liberman, Barnes, Ho. Cuellar, 
& Little, 1979; SU]?. & Thompson, 1982; Stock et al., 1976; Weiss & 
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Table 61 



Design Character isticii 



Study 


Sample Size 
n (exp.con) 


Ages 


Research Design 


Statistical Analyses 


Barnett 
(1985a. b) 


121 (63.58) 


3-4 


Experimental 


Multivariate with prest & 
demoaraohic cov. 


Weber et a1. (1978) 


123 (65.58) 


3-5 


Experimental 


ANCOVA and others 


Weiss (1981) 


114 (59.55) 


3-5 


Experimental 


ANCOVA w/ pretest as cov. 


Skeels (1966) 


25 (13.12) 


0-3 


Nonequiv. group 


t-test 


Rule et a1. (1985) 
(1985) 


24 (12.12) 
18 (9.9) 


2-5 


Nonequiv. group 


ANCOVA or. matched pairs 

W 1 I'll piCkCaL vUV* 


Taylor et al. 
(1984) 


50 (25.25) 
44 (22.22) 


2-4 


Nonequiv. group 


ANOVA on matched pairs 


Liberman et al. 
(1979) 


97 


0-21 


1 -group pre-post 


Wilcoxin T & t-test 


Stile & Thompson 
(1982) 


8 

10 


0-3 
3-5 


1 -group pre-post 


None 


Stock et al. 
(1976) 


130 

(28 progs.) 


0-6 


1 -group pre-post 


t-test 1 actual posttest v. 
posttest est. from pretest 


Weiss & Jurs 
(1979) 


72 


2-5 


1 -group pre-post 


t-testi actual pcittest v. 
posttest ei5t. from pretest 


Casto & Tolfa 
(1931) 


60 
60 


0-3 
3-5 


1 -group pre-post 


Correlated t-test 


Walker (1981) 


15 


0-5 


1 -group pre-post 


None 


Hutinger (1981) 


unknown 


0-3 


1 -group pre-post 


unknown (p values reported) 


Macy & Carter 
(1980) 


819 

(15 progs.) 


>3 


1-group posttest 
only 


none 


Snider et a1. 
(1981) 


10 


unk. 


1-group posttest 
only 


none 
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Table 62 

Economic MethodoloQv 



Study 


Type* 


Comparison 


Completeness of 
Cost Analyses 


Barnett (1985a, b) 


CBA 


Program v. no Program 


All program costs, Parents' time 


Weber et a1 (1978) 


CBA 


Program v. no Program 


All program costs, Parents' time 


Weiss et a1. (1981) 


CBA 


Program v. no Program 


Unknown 


Skeels (1966) 
(1966) 


CBA 


Intervention v. 
deprivation 


Program costs except for capital 


Kuie et \yyo^) 
(1985) 


PDA 

LbA 


nainstream uaycare v* 
self cont./Head Start 


rrogram costs except lor capital 


Taylor et a1. 
(1984) 


CEA 


Ha If -day v. Full -day 


All program costs. Parents' costs 
Volunteers & donations 


Libernian et a1 
(1979) 


CBA 


Program v. no Program 


Budgeted program costs 


Stile & Thompson 
(1982) 


CBA 


Program v. no Program 


Unknown 


Stock et a1. 
(1976) 


CEA 


Various program 
characteristics 


Costs of direct service staff 


Weiss S Jurs (1979) 


CEA 


Program v. no program 


All program costs 


Caste & Tolfa 
(1981) 


CEA 


Program v. no program 


Program costs except capital and 
administ. 


Walker (1981) 


CEA 


Program v. no program 


Program costs except capital and 
administ. 


Hutinger (1981) 


CEA 


Program v. no program 


Program costs except capital and 
admin ^' ;t. 


Macy & Carter (1980) 


CEA 


Program v. no program 


Staff salaries 


Snider et al. (1974) 


CBA 


Program v. no program 


Unknown 



*CBA » Cost- benefit analysis 
CEA » ^ost-effectiveness analysis 
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Jurs, 1984; Casto & Tolfa, 1981; Walker, 1981; Hutinger, 1981) used single group, 
pre-post designs, and two studies (Macy & Carter, 1980; Snider, Sullivan, & Manning, 
1^74) used single group, postt(;st-on1y designs. 

Experimental Designs 

The studies from the Perry Preschool Project (Barnett, 1985a; Weber et al., 
197P) provided a relatively strong basis for valid inferences. The subjects were 123 
Blacic children selected on the basis of low IQ and low parental socioeconomic status. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to an experimental or control group in five waves. 
The first wave of the experimental group received one year of intervention at age 4. 
The other waves received two years beginning at age 3. All subjects entered 
Icindergarten at age 5. Minor exceptions to random and independent assignment to 
groups occurred and were examined by Weikart, Bond, and McNeil (1978, pp. 16-18). 
The exceptions to random assignment had no statistically significant effects on the 
findings. 

The intervention was center-based, 2-1/2 hours per day, five days per week from 
October through May. The teachers also visited each home weekly for 90 minutes. The 
teacher-child ratio was approximately 1:5, ^*ith two teachers in a classroom. The 
program was implemented by a public school special education division with teachers 
who were trained in both special education and early childhood. The curriculum was 
cognitive-developmental; a detailed description is available in Weikart, Kamii, and 
Radin (1967). 

The economic analysis attempted to identify all costs and benefits, direct and 
indirect. Monetary estimates were made for all of the costs identified, but for only 
some of the benefits. Nevertheless, the estimation of economic benefits was the roost 
complete in the early intervention literature. Cost and benefit estimates were 
adjusted for inflation and discounted to calculate net present value as a measure of 
the intervention's economic efficiency. In addition, the distribution of costs and 
benefits between taxpayers and program participants was estimated and sensitivity 
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analysis was conducted to examine the effects of variations in key assumptions on the 
study's conclusions. 

The major finding of Barnett's study was that the intervention was economically 
efficient under a wide range of economic assumptions. Both taxpayers and 
participants gained more than they lost. Reductions in education costs because of a 
reduced need for special education were an important source of economic benefit to 
taxpayers. The largest monetary benefit to the participants was from increased 
earnings. Earnings were projected over a lifetime based on census data and the 
participants' educational attainment. These projections were also supported by 
observed higher earnings at age 19. At a 5% discount rate, the net present value of 
two years of preschool education was estimated to exceed $10,000 (in 1986 dollars). 
To illustrate the magnitude of the effects underlying that estimate: Placement in 
classrooms for mentally retarded students was reduced from 35% to 15%; high school 
graduation was increased from 49% to 67%; and welfare assistance was reduced from 32% 
to 18%. 

The Perry Project sample consisted of disadvantaged Black children, most of whom 
would not meet current standards for mental retardation based on their original IQ 
scores. However, the Perry Project used the 1960 norms for the Stanford-Binet. 
Evidence from a similar study suggests that IQ scores would b2 about 10 points lower 
using the 1972 nonns, which would place most of the sample within the range for mild 
mental retardation with a mean IQ of 69 (Ramey, Bryant, & Suarez, 1985). In view of 
the issues surrounding the IQ scores of disadvantaged children, generalization of the 
findings to all mentally retarded children may be ''-oblematic (Barnett, 1986a; 
Mercer, 1973; Zigler, Balla, & Hodapp, 1984), but the conclusions may a. ply to much 
of that population. 

The other economic evaluation of the Perry Preschool program (Weber et al., 
1978) was based on earlier more limited outcome data, but came to much the same 
conclusions regarding economic efficiency. One salient difference between the 
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studies exists. Weber et al. concluded that one year of intervention was more 
economically efficient than two years; Barnett concluded what, although differences 
were not statistically significant, the small number of subjects who had received one 
year (n»13) provided little statistical power for comparing one and two years. For 
example, the estimated effect on IQ at kindergarten entry was 50% (four points) 
higher for those who had two years of intervention. This difference was not 
statistically significant, but it would be risky to assume that one year was as 
effective as two based on these data. 

Weiss (1981) studied the effects of preschool special education on 3- to 5-year- 
old "language handicapped and bilingual" children attending public preschool, day 
care, Head Start, and kindergarten programs (hsiss, 1981, p. 40). The research 
design matched seven pairs of classrooms on age, sex, bilingual status, and 
socioeconomic background of children, and on class meeting time. One classroom from 
each pair was randomly assigned to the INREAL (IN-class REactive Language) treatment 
group. INREAL specialists provided language therapy in each classroom for a school 
year. They used an inatist approach (Lindfors, 1980) in a naturalistic way that 
sought to avoid stigmatizing the children with language difficulties. Specialists 
served one preschool program in the morning and one or two kindergartens in the 
afternoon. Additional information regarding the INREAL model is available in Weiss 
(1981). 

One-third of the children (n = 172) from e; ^ classroom were randomly selected 
for pre- and posttesting. Language abilities were assessed immediately before and 
after the school year using the FIPS (Fluarty. 1974; Weiss, 1981), an individually 
administered language screening test. The experimental group significantly 
outperformed the control group on the posttest, with statistical adjustment for 
pretest differences. In addition, a three-year follow-up was conducted to assess 
subsequent special education placement and retention in grade. Sample attrition ovec 
the three years was a substantial 34%, but did not differ between the experimental 
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and control groups. The experimental group experienced less grade retention and 
fewer and less restrictive special education placements. Over the three years, the 
control group experienced 44% more speech and language placements, 33% more resource 
room placements, and 13% more grade retentions. 

To examine the economic efficiency of the program, Weiss estimated INREAL's cost 
and the cost savings from improved educational placements in the three-year follow-up 
period. The estimated cost savings exceeded INREAL's estimated cost by over $1,100 
per child. Unfortunately, it appears that there are problems with the economic 
evaluation. The $175 cost estimate seems likely to cover only the salary of direct 
service staff; actual cost may have been 30% to 50% higher. In addition, cost 
savings occurred over several years, but were not adjusted for inflation or 
discounted. Those adjustments reduce benefit estimates by about 20%. In the case of 
INREAL, more appropriate estimates of real costs and benefits sustain the conclusion 
that "ordinary" preschool programs can be made more efficient through the addition of 
a language intervention program. However, the same methodological problems might 
produce misleading results in another study. 

Interestingly, the posttest scores of the control group appear to contradict the 
statement that the subjects were handicapped as preschoolers. The control group mean 
score was above the age-adjusted pass/fail cut-off for each subscale and the full 
test (Weiss, 1981, p. 43). The subjects might more appropriately be called "at 
risk." The degree of risk is indicated by the control group's special services in 
the third follow-up year: 25% were in speech-language therapy and 24% in resource 
rooms. Weiss and Heublein (1983) analyzed data on subjects who were identif iably 
handicapped (n « 36) separately. By Year 3, 94% of the handicapped control group 
received special services, compared to 62% cf the handicapped experimental group. 
Comparison of INREAL's effects on handicapped and other subjects suggests no clearly 
greater overall impact on either group (Weiss & Heublein, 1983, p. 22). 
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Nonequivalent Group Designs 

Perhaps the first study to systematically examine the economic implications of 
early intervention was Skeels' (1966) 30-year follow-up study. Skeels' study 
compared the adult outcomes of an txperimental early intervention group to those of a 
comparison group. The subjects were White orphanage children under age 3 when the 
experiment began. The experimental group had low IQ's initially (mean = 64). As an 
experiment they were transferred from the orphanage to a residential facility for 
retarded persons where they were "house guests" and given a center-based intervention 
program. The comparison group was composed of children who had remained in the 
orphanage during the experimental period. These children had higher IQs initially 
(mean * 87). 

Initial comparisons showed large IQ gains for the experimental group and large 
declines for the comparison group. At adult follow-up, the experimental group was 
clearly more successful than the comparison group in terms of independent living, 
educational attainment, social status, income, and family formation. For example, 
median educational attainment was 12 years for the experimental group, 2.75 years for 
the comparison group. Skeels' economic evaluation of the differences was 
rudimentary, but it provided meaningful indications of the magnitude of the economic 
differences between the two groups. 

Skeels' study has been extensively criticized (Clarke & Clarke, 1976; 
Longstreth, 1981) on methodological grounds. Regression to the mean a^d preexisting 
differences between the g.oups posed threats to validity. Yet, the magnitu=^s of the 
differences in outcomes between the two groups appears too great to be entirely 
explained by known problems in the study. The findings suggest that early 
intervention that results in long-te/m changes in the environment can alter the 
course of a life that begins in severe deprivation and that this has significant 
economic benefits. The environmental deprivation of the subjects and the nature of 
the intervention limit generalization the findings, however. 
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Rule et al. (1987) compared 3- and 4-year-old mentally retarded children 
mainstreamed into day care centers to matched children in self -contained programs end 
in Head Start programs. The day care intervention used special education 
professionals to provide direct services to children and to train day care teachers 
in special education techniques. Special educators, teachers, and aides provided 
instruction in basic skills in groups, individual microsessions, and "coincidental 
teaching." The program also addressed the development of social skills and included 
a home support component. A complete description of the program is given by Rule et 
al. No statistically significant differences in cognitive or social gains over the 
school year were found between the day care group and the other two groups. 
Mainstreamed day care was substantially less expensive, and provided more hours of 
service, than the self-contained program. Head Start's cost and hours of service 
were not compared. Rule et al. concluded that the day care model was a viable 
alternative and that children's gains were comparable to those from other models. 

Although the viability of the day care model and its potential to reduce costs 
were demonstrated, the study's design had two noticeable weaknesses. First, the 
small sample size limited the study's power to detect differences between the groups. 
There were only 12 matched pairs in the comparison to self-contained programs and 9 
matched pairs in the Head Start comparison. Second, preexisting differences between 
the groups may have masked differences in intervention efficacy. Although children 
were roughly matched on age, mental age, and AAMD classification, it appears that the 
effects of other potentially important variables such as gender, secondary 
handicapping conditions, previous intervention experience, and family background were 
not assessed. 

Taylor et al. (1984) compared the cost-effectiveness of half-day and full-day 
programs using matched pairs of handicapped preschool-age children. The 15 
classrooms studied were operated by nine public school districts in lowa. Taylor et 
al. found no statistically significant differences in posttest measures of cognitive 
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development (22 pairs) or expressive language (25 pairs) between the two groups. The 
estimated public cost of half-day programs was very high compared to the estimated 
cost of full-day programs. In fact, it was greater than the cost of full-day 
programs for children with communication disorders. Taylor et al. concluded that 
full-day programs were more cost-effective for children wit^ communication disorders 
while half-day programs were more cost-effective for children with mental 
retardation. 

The study's conclusions can be questioned on at least two grounds. First, 
Taylor et al. drew conclusions based on differences that were statistically 
insignificant. Some of these differences were too small to be meaningful even if 
they had been statistically significant. For example, it was concltd?-^ '^t full-day 
programs were "most c t-effective" for children with communication u.^ uers because 
half-day programs cosi 2.5% more. Second, the difference in length of day was 
confounded with other program differences. As Taylor et al. noted, the half-day 
programs provided more therapy than the full-day programs, more than twice as much in 
the case of chiluren with communication disorders. Thus, the study's implications 
regarding the economic efficiency of length of day generally are quite limited, 
although it may be a useful analysis of these programs in their local context. 

Taylor et al. conducted a detailed and exceptionally complete study of costs. 
Equipment, transportation, and facilities costs ktb included. They also estimated 
the costs to parents of time and other resources donated to the programs. The 
analysis of opportunity cost is a sometimes confusing asp^^ct of economic evaluation, 
and it may be instructive to review two minor problems that arose in this study. The 
cost of parent time was estimated by the cost of re. Ujing parents with 
"paraprofessionals." However, the relevant opportunity cost was the value of the 
activities parents gave up. A more approp'^iate estimate of hourly cost would have 
been parents* hoi'^ly earnings, not paraprofessionals' earnings. Taylor et al. also 
estimated costs for space used in honje intervention and for lunches prepared by 
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parents. No such costs would have been estimated if the concept of opportunity cost 
had been correctly applied. In all likelihood, parents did not purchase larger homes 
to accommodate home visits and would have provided lunch to their children in any 
case. 

Single-Group, Pro-Post Designs 

The seven single-group pre-post studies were problematic in that they measured 
outcome variables that would have increased over time in the absence of intervention, 
child development, and, in one study, family income. Moreover, because initial low 
performance (or income) is generally a criterion for intervention, regression to the 
mean may also have been a problem. In none of these studies were the increases in 
outcome variables sufficiently high that maturation and regression to the mean were 
implausible explanations. 

Two of the studies (Stock et al., 1976; Weiss & Jurs, 1984) used pretest scores 
to estimate posttest scores in the absence of treatment. Although that method 
addressed the maturation problem, it did not avoid problems due to regression to the 
mean. Moreover, it. is susceptible to problems from initial differences between 
children who differ in age. For example, children who e er intervention later seem 
likely to differ in type and severity of handicapping condition from those who enter 
earlier. On the other hand, in any given year, the pratest scores of older children 
with previous intervention experience will reflect the effects of intervention. The 
studies presented no evidence that these problems had been addressed. 

In terms of economic analysis, the single-group studies gave few details 
regarding cost estimation and tended to underestimate costs by including only the 
personnel costs of direct services and omitting the costs of supervision and 
administration, transportation, facilities, and equipment. The study by Weiss and 
Jurs (1984) was an exception in that its cost estimation procedures were highly 
inclusive and clearly explained. None of the stud s considered potential costs to 
parents, however. Four of the six studies making program-no program comparisons 
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conducted cost-effectiveness analyses. Their findings are difficult to interpret 
because readers must estimate the value of the outcome variable for themselves in 
order to judge program efficiency. 

Perhaps the most interesting single-group study was the Battel le (Stock et al., 
1976) investigation of the relationships between program characteristics and cost- 
effectiveness. A random sample of 130 subjects between the ages of 2 and 7 was 
selected from 32 intervention programs sponsored by the Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program (HCEL ). Cost was estimated for each intervention, and 
effectiveness was estimated in five developmental domains. Cost included salary 
costs alone and, thus, was underestimated. Effectiveness was estimated by comparing 
actual posttest with posttest predicted from pretest data. It was found that gains 
were 2.3 times the predicted gain for personal-social skills; 1.6 times the predicted 
gains for adaptive, cognitive, and communications skills; and 1.3 times the predicted 
gain for motor skills. 

The Battel le investigators concluded that mediun-cost interventions were more 
effective than high- or low-cost interventions and that interventions with medium 
child-staff ratios were more effective than those with high or low ratios. Those 
conclusions are much the same since the primary determinant of variation in cost was 
child-staff ratio. The validity of the conclusions is undermined by the well-known 
relationship between cost (child-staff ratio) and type/severity of handicapping 
condition (Kakalik et al., 1981). The statistical analyses did not attempt to adjust 
for variation in handicapping condition, and the information reported was not 
sufficient to determine its importance. 

Stock et al. also concluded that home-based interventions, interventions with 
substantial parent involvement, and interventions using more structured curricula 
were more effective. With respect to service delivery mode and parenl involvement, 
the finding is potentially explainable by other uncontrolled intervention or child 
characteristics. A high correlation between service mode and age of child would be 
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expectedi for example. No analyses supporting the conclusion regarding structure 
were reported in the Battel le study, although programs that had developed their own 
curriculum were associated with greater child gains. 

The two single-group, posttest-only studies (Macy & Carter, 1980; Snider et al., 
1974) were the least interpretable. Macy and Carter studied 15 early intervention 
programs serving children ages birth to 2 and reported cost estimates and later 
special education placements. Snider et al. studied the Regional Intervention 
Program (RIP) and concluded that RIP had a highly favorable benefit-cost ratio of 
7.79 based on reduced costs of later special education placements. However, Macy and 
Carter followed children no further than kindergarten and Snider et al. relied 
entirely on projections of future residential placements based on clinical judgments 
for 10 selected subjects. Neither study produced statistical estimates of program 
outcomes. 

Economic analyses were incomplete in the posttest-only studies. Macy and Carter 
included only the salaries of direct service personnel. It appears from the brief 
report that Snider et al. did not discount benefits and (incorrectly) inflated 
benefit estimates. The seemingly precise benefit-co^t ratio produced by Snider et 
al. gave no hint of the small sample size, difficulties in measuring costs to 
parents, or the range of conclusions that might be produced by reasonable variations 
in assumptions such as the discount rate. 

Secondary Data Analysis 

One secondary data analysis was found. Wood's (1981) benefit-cost analysis of 
age at start. The study's goals were to determine if early intervention wus 
economically efficient and how efficiency varied with age at start. Estimates from 
several primary sources were combined to estimate educational costs through grade 12 
for handicapped children entering special education at three different ages: before 
age 2, age 2, and age 6. Based on estimated cost-savings. Wood concluded that early 
intervention is econonically efficient and that intervention before age 2 is )re 
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efficient. Hood's conclusions have been cited widely (California State Department of 
Education.. 1982; Edmiaston & Mowder, 1985; Haring & Hayden, 1981; McNulty et al., 
1983; Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 1985; Strain i Smith, 1984). 
Unfortunately, there were serious problems with the underlying estimates ana methods 
of economic analysis. 

One problem with Wood's analysis was the use of incomplete cost estimates. The 
costs of early intervention were understated relative to the costs of later education 
because the cost estimates for infant and preschool intervention were less 
comprehensive than the estimates for school-age costs. For example, the cost of 12 
months of preschool was estimated to be $2,310 while the cost of school-age special 
education was estiirated to be $4,445 in 1978-79. Yet a comprehensive national study 
of special education costs (Kakalik et al., 1981) for the previous year found that 
the costs of preschool special education exceeded the cost of elementary school 
special education and almost equaled the average cost of all special education. In 
addition, the costs of infant intervention appeared t ve been more seriously 
underestimated (as low as $32 for 12 months) than tht usts of preschool 
intervention. Finally, comparison to national estimates (Kakalik et al., 1981) 
indicated that Wood overestimated the cost difference between regular and special 
education. 

The assumptions made to estimate the effects of intervention on special 
education placement were also problematic. The estimated effects were from single- 
group studies which assumed that all subjects would have entered special education 
without intervention. This tended to overestimate the effects of early intervention. 
Furthermore, in the absence of empirical estimates for special education beyond 
kindergarten, it was assumed that of children in special education at age 6, 1/3 
would rereive 6 years of special education, and 2/3 would receive 12 years of special 
education. That assumption does not correspond to observed patterns of special 
education placement by age (U.S. Department of Education, 1986). 
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Finally, the present /aKe of educational costs was not calculated. Costs over 
the years were simply adceJ up and ^he totals compared. This exaggerated the 
benefits and biased the comparison in favor of an earlier starting age because the 
present value of costs would be lower fo*^ later interventions. When this is added to 
the other problems, it r.'^oears that the findings were substantially biased in favor 
of earlier intervention. Despite the biases, the estimated difference between 
intervention before and after age 2 was only $327 over a child's entire school 
career. Clearly, Wood*% study is en unsound basis for the conclusion that earlier is 
better . 

Discussion 

The fragmentary and sometimes problematic evidence available regarding the 
economics of early inte'^vention for handicapped children, contrasts sharply witn the 
confident conclusions offered to policy makers and practitioners (e.g., Edmiaston & 
Mowder, 1985; McNulty et al., 1983; Strain & Smith, 1984; U.S. Department of 
Education, 1985). The lack of evidence regarding age at start is particularly 
striking. This contrast can be attributed to broad generalization of a few strong 
studies and reliance on studies with significant methodological problems. A lack of 
familiarity with economic methods may have contributed to the acceptance of highly 
questionable conclusions. Important elements of cost were frequently omitted fror* 
estimates, encouraging policy makers and others to believe that effective early 
intervention programs could be provided at unreal istically low costs. 

Undoubtedly, many of the studies reviewed were attempts to make the most of 
available data, and their design problems were unavoidable. Nevertheless, the 
existing research is a weak basis for deciding on economic grounds who should receive 
publicly funded early intervention, and what kinds of intervention should be provided 
at what ages for how long. It does, however, provide a starting point fo^ 
investigating the economic efficiency of early intervention for children with various 
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handicapping conditions. The Perry Preschool Project offers strong evidence that 
early intervention ':*an be a sound investment for some children with nfjeptal 
retardation. Similarly strong studies need to be conducted for children with other 
types and severities of handicapping conditions. Researchers should also consider 
new studies of age at start because the economic implications of this question are 
great. Even information about the short-term benefits of different starting ages 
would sibstantially improve the field's knowledge. As Weiss (1981) has demonstrated, 
valuable economic evaluations can be conducted without the massive efforts required 
by studies like the Perry Project. Given current funding levels, those large-scale 
efforts are likely to be rare. 

If the empirical basis for public policy ^garding early intervention for 
handicapped children is to be strengthened, researchers must place greater emphasis 
on sound methods such as the more interpretable quasi-experimental (Cook & Campbell, 
1979) or experimental designs. Although it can be argued that internal validity has 
been overemphasized generally (Cronbach, 1981), much of the research on the economics 
of early intervention has had such weak internal validity that it ib quite 
unconvincing. Other desirable characteristics for future research would be larger 
sample size, collection of longitudinal data, and the use of recently-developed 
statistical procedures that may increase the interpretability of quasi -experimental 
designs (Kenny, Lee, Maddalla, & Trost, 1979; Magidson & Sorbom, 1982). Large 
samples are difficult to obtain because of the low inciden':e of handicapping 
conditions among preschoolers, but lack of statistical power and limited ability to 
covary program and child characteristics have posed serious problems for previous 
studies. 

Finally, researchers should adopt accepted procedures for economic analysis. 
Failure to do this has produced misleading and inconsistent results. Cost estimates 
should be at least approximately complete and Include all personnel and capital such 
as facilities. Costs and benefits should be discounted when costs are incurred at 
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different times or when longitudinal data on benefits or effects are involved. These 
should be minimum requirements for economic evaluations. 

Research on the economics of early intervention is a new endeavor in a field 
that is still quite young and rapidly developing (Bailey & Bricker, 1984). It shares 
with many other types of research on early intervention substantial theoretical and 
practical problems (Meisels, 1985; Sheehan & Keogh, 1982). The economic dimension 
adds its own difficulties. It is hoped that the promise of economic evaluation is 
sufficiently great that early intervention researchers will apply this approach with 
greater frequency and enthusiastically tackle the problems that have limited past 
efforts. 
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INVESTIGATION 13: 
INTRAVENTRICULAR HEMORRHAGE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



Introduction 

During the past 20 years, the problem of predicting developmental outcome from 
characteristics apparent in infancy hcs taken on new interest among the health 
professions. The possibility of early prediction is particularly relevant to the 
population of low-birth-weight (LBH) infants. These children have been shown to be 
at risk for a range of developmental disabilities and handicapping conditions (Caputo 
& Mandell, 1970; Murphy, Nichter, & Liden, 1982; Ross, Schechner, Frayer, & Auld, 
1982). Major advances in medical care and the development of neonatal intensive care 
facilities have greatly enhanced the treatment and follow-up of LBW infants. As a 
result, the mortality rate has declined, but subsequently, it is also becoming 
progressively more obvious that the same conditions that once caused death in LBW 
infants are also responsible for a host of adverse neurological, medical, and 
behavioral sequelae in the survivors (Stewart, Reynolds, & Lipscomb, 1981). 

In a recent world survey and review of follow-up studies involving LBW infants, 
Stewart et al. concluded that intraventricular hemorrhage (IVH) is by far one of the 
most cominon causes of developmental disabilities in LBW infants. In modern neonatal 
intensive care facilities, the incidence of IVH in LBW infants (less than 1500 grams 
or born after less than 35 weeks gestaliion) is approximately 40% to 45% (Volpe. 
1981). 

An understanding of neuropathology of IVH has been made possible largely through 
the use of ultrasound, computerized tomography (CT), and more recently Positron 
Emission Tomography (PET) (Grants, Borts, & Schellinger, 1981; Papile, Munsick-Bruno, 
i Schaefer, 1983; Volpe, Herscovitch, Perlman, & Raichle, 1983). Briefly, 
periventricular hemorrhage (surrounding the ventricles, but not filling the 
ventricles) and IVH emanate from the small vessels, or capillaries in the 
O ubepandymal germinal matrix, located near the head of the caudate nucleus (Hambleton 
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& Higglesworth, 1976). Approximately 80% of the cases of periventricular hemorrhage 
involve a rupturing through the ependyma and fill the ventricular system. In more 
severe forr , the Hemorrhage extends into the cerebral parenchyma which is often 
followed by the development of a porencephalic cyst, and other complications 
(Pasternak, Mantovani, & Volpe, 1980). The pathogenesis of IVH is related to several 
factors concerned with the distribution and regulation of cerebral blood flow, 
intravascular pressure, vascular integrity, and extravascular environment. These 
factors combine in the premature LBW infant, partic larly in the infant subjected to 
asphyxial insult, to result in periventricular or intraventricular hemorrhage (Volpe, 
1987). 

The prognosis of IVH is best considered in terms of the short- and long-term 
outlooks. Volpe (1987) reports that all the important factors in determining outcome 
are not clearly understood, but there \i a distinct relation between the severity of 
the hemorrhage and the prognosis. It is known that more severe hemorrhaging 
generally produces more short-term medical complications and more long-term 
developmental complications, but the types of long-term disabilities have not yet 
been clearly established. 

The recent contributions by Papile et al. (1983), through the use of CT, have 
made it possible to classify IVH into four grades, which allow for follow-up based on 
severity. The classifications are: Grade I, germinal matrix hemorrhage; Grade II, 
IVH with normal ventricular size; Grade III, IVH with ventricular dilation; Grade IV, 
IVH with parenchyma! hemorrhage. Grades I and II are considered to be less severe, 
while Grades III and IV are more severe because of the ventricular dilation and 
parenchymal involvement. 

It has only been in the last four to six years that longitudinal and follow-up 
studies have begun to look specifically at contributions of IVH to developmental 
deficits and handicapping conditions. This is partly due tJ the fact that ultrasound 
and CT as methods of assessment, detection, and diagnosis of IVK are rather new 
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methods. As a result , recent studies that specifically investigate the after-effects 
of IVH (Gaiter, 1982; Ment, Scott, & Rothman, 1978; Papile et aK, 1983; Papile.. 
Munsick, Weaver, & Pecha, 1979; Williamson et al., 1982) have typically been with 
children 36 months or younger. 

Almost unanimously, there has been a caU for more long-term follow-up at late 
preschool and early school age to deterrine the residual effects of IVH. The 
majority of investigations cited earlier have generally agreed that Grades I and II 
may or may not result in a significant handicap. While it is known that up to 80% of 
those children experiencing Grades III and IV IVH may exhibit moderate to severe 
handicapping conditions by the time they are 3 years old, some children in this group 
appear to be minimally affected (Papile et al., 1983). It is not clearly known which 
cognitive, physiological, and behavioral functions are the most effected by 
differences in severity of IVH and which functions have been possibly reacquired due 
to the plasticity and equipotentiality of the developing brain (Rourke, Bakker, Fisk, 
& Strang, 1983). There has also been some speculation in the literature that IVH 
children exhibit learning and behavior problems later in life. 

There emerge three basic questions that need further investigation: (1) what 
are the long-term outcomes for IVH infants; (2) are there longitudinal differences in 
outcomes that occur between mild and severe IVH; and (3) if there are differences, 
where do these differences occur neuropsychological ly? By determining the 
differentiating effects of IVH, early intervention and rehabilitation programs might 
be in a better position not only to identify those chiloren at risk, but more 
importantly, they will be better equipped to plan specific strategies for helping 
these children. 

The purpose of the present study was to conduct a neuropsychological assessment 
of late preschool and early school -age children who had a history of neonatal IVH, in 
order to determine whether there were residual effects, and to differentiate these 
effects according to severity of the hemorrhage. The major objective of th2 study 
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was to determine whether children ages 4 and 5 who had been diagnosed by CT and/or 
ultrasound as having experienced Grades I, II. Ill, or IV IVH had genei illy poorer 
outcome than a normal population, and whether grades I and II differed 
neuropsychologically from Grades III and IV. 

Methods 

This :'.udy was conducted as a cooperative effort between Utah State University's 
Early Intervention Research Institute (EIRI), Primary Children's Medical Center 
(PCMC), and the University of Utah Medical Center. Children born from 1980 to 1981 
were eligible for the study. Both medical centers had a complete medical record on 
each child describing the incident of IVH, how it was diagnosed (ultrasound and/or 
CT), the severity of IVH, the type of treatment received in the NICU, as well as 
family history and medical data. 

Sample 

Medical records available for each child eligible for the study were made 
available from both medical centers. The medical centers serve as the major referral 
source for intermountain area infants with life-threatening conditions. Children 
eligible for the study met the following qualifications: 

1. Birth-weight less than 2700 g. 

2. Gestational age less than 36 weeks. 

3. Diagnosed IVH by ultrasound or CT. 

4. Currently 4 or 5 years old. 

Potential children, based initially on information obtainea from the medical records, 
were grouped into a mild IVH category (Grades I and II) and a severe IVH category 
(Grades III and IV). 

Verification that children were still living was obtained through the State 
Department of Vital Statistics in the respective states. This verification was 
established before any contact was made with the parents of potential subjects. 
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The parents of children eligible for the sample were then contacted with an 
initial mailing from '.he respective medical center. This mailing contained 
information on the nature and purpose of the study. A request for parents to include 
their child in the study was made by the director of the NICU where the children had 
been treated after birth. Parents who indicated an interest in the study by 
returning an enclosed postcard were then contacted by the researchers who presented 
the purpose of the study in more detail. Parents were further briefed on the nature 
of the study and given more information relating to its importance. Parents who 
decided to include their child in the study were contacted by the Early Intervention 
Research Institute to schedule an appointment for testing. Twenty-five subjects were 
obtained from this initial effort. 

A second mailing from the respective medical center was sent to parents who had 
not responded to the initial mailing. The same process of recruitment was carried 
out with parents who responded to this mailing. Four more subjects were contacted 
from this effort. The final sample consisted of 13 for the mild IVH group and 16 for 
the severe IVH group for a total sample of 29. 

All children were treated in NICUs to control for early post-natal differences. 
It is known from past studies (Stewart et al., 1981) that children treated in NICUs 
usually have a better chance at recovery from post-natal complications than those who 
have not been in NICUs. 

Instrumentation 

Because there has been only limited follovf-up done on survivors of IVH at ages 4 
and 5, it was deemed necessary to use a broad-spectrum battery that covered a variety 
of neurobehavioral functions and combination of functions. A group of tests as 
combined to form a battery that was clinically appropriate for assessment of residual 
effects of IVH. This battery was selected on the basis of a review of current 
practice in child neuropsychology (Filskov & Boll i 1981; Goldman, Englestein, & 
'luerry, 1983; Rourke et al., 1983; Sutter, 1982). 
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Two types of data were collected for each child in the sample. The first type 
of information was taken from the child^s medical record. The second type of data 
came from the results of the neuropsychology battery. The instruments included in 
the battery were the McCarthy Scales of Childrens Abilities^ the Preschool Language 
Scale, The Ravens Progressive matrices, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test. A 
brief description of these measures follows. 

The McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (MSCA) . The MSCA was designed to 
satisfy the need for a single instrument that could be used to determine general 
intellectual level as well as a child's strengths and weaknesses in important 
abilities (McCarthy, 1972). Scores derived from systematic observation of a variety 
of cognitive and motor behaviors are provided for six scales: verbal, perceptual- 
motor, quantitative, general cognitive, memory, and motor. The scales are 
appropriate for children from 2-1/2 through 8-1/2 years of age. The content of the 
tasks is suitable for both sexes, as well as for children from various ethnic, 
regional, and socioeconomic groups. 

Preschool LanQuaoe Scale (PLS) . This instrument is a widely-used instrument for 
systematically appraising the early stages of language development. The scale is 
especially useful for evaluating maturational lags, strengths, and deficiencies as 
they pertain to developmental progress. 

The two parts of the PLS are based on the natural dichotomy between auditory 
comprehension and verbal ability (Zimmerman et al., 1979). The scale consists of a 
series of auditory and verbal language tasks, each of which is assigned to a certain 
age level. According to Zimmerman et al., all items in the PLS have been selected on 
the premise that in any language, a child's auditory comprehension and verbal ability 
develop according to capacity, maturation, and life experiences in a spiral ing, 
sequential advancement. 

Raven's Progressive Matrices fRPM) . The RPM provide a means to assess a 
person's present ability to think clearly, irrespective of past experiences or 
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present ability for verbal comnunication (Ravens, 1977). The colored progressive 
matrices, which is an additional s'»t of problems used with younger children, was 
constructed to assess in greater detail the ability to complete continuous patter.iS 
which, towards the end of the set, change first in one and then in two directions at 
the same time. A second set of problems requires the ability to see discrete figures 
as spatially related wholes and to choose a figure which completes the missing part. 
A third set co-*ained problems requiring abstract thinking. 

Peabodv P^'c ture Vocabulary Test fPPVT) . The PPVT is designed primarily to 
measure receptive (hearing) vocabulary (Dunn & Dunn, 1981). It has been found useful 
for number of school, clinical, and research purposes. Since the PPVT is a 
reasonably good measure of scholastic aptitude, it should also be useful as an 
initial screening device in scanning for bright, low-ability, and language impaired 
children who may need special attention. 

Not requiring subjects to read or write makes the scale especially fa. • for non- 
readers and other persons with written language problems (Dunn & Dunn, 1981). Also, 
because neither pointing cr oral responses are essential, even severely handicapped 
individuals are able to be tested. 

Data Collection 

Descriptive medic?l data was collected from the medical recoraa. Based on a 
review of current literature and on consultation with thp neonatologists at PCMC and 
University of Utah Medical Center, the following information was collected: sex, age 
at time cf testing, gestational age, and birthweight- Information "-as also collected 
on the following sequelae that commonly occur with LBW and/or V A: seizr'-e disorder 
birth asphyxia, post-hemorrhaoic hydrocephalus, apnea, hyaline membrane disease, and 
hyperbilirubinemia. Other information was collected on the type of treatment that 
occurreu in the NiCU following an IVH. Three medical procedures were relevant: 
whether or not the infants received an exchange transfusion, lumbar puncture, or 
ventriculo-peritoneal shunt, 
ERIC 
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The test protocols were administered and ..ured by trained examiners. The 
examiners were "blind" about all previous information for each child, including 
severity of IVH. Scoring and completeness of administration was checked by the 
research team project coordinator. 

Results 

Two types of data were collected and analyzed. First, demographic data were 
collected from the medical records. Second, and because IVH typically occurs within 
the cc'^t'-Yt of LBW, medical data indicating the presence or absence of other LBW 
sequelae were also collected from the ical records. These data were analyzed in 
terms of their relationship to the performance of the mild and severe IVH groups on 
che neuropsychological testing. The second iype of data collected were based on the 
outcore measures of each of the scales used in the neuropsychological assessment 
battery. These data were analyzed to answer the primary research question. The 
demographic data for the 29 subjects is shown in Table 63. 



Table 63 

Demographic Characteristics of the Sample 



Variables 


Kild IVH (N = 


13) 


Severe IVH (N = 


16) 




Mean 


SD 


% 


Mean 


3D 


% 


Sex: male 
female 






62 
38 






65 
35 


Age at testing (mo.) 


54.0 


4.5 




57.5 


7.1 




Gestational Age (wks.) 


30.5 


2.8 




31.1 


3.5 




Birth ye ight (grams) 


1495.4 


473.3 




1526.7 


521.9 





o 27 C 
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Medical data, collected from the subjects' medical records, is shown in Table 
64. This data represents common sequelae that typically occur along with LBW and 
IVH. Post-hemorrhagic hydrocephalus and porencephalic cyst do not usually occur with 
just LBW; they are sequelae that follow the occurrence of severe IVH. The percent of 
occurrence of each spjuelae for the mild and severe IVH group is indicated. 



Table 64 

Medical Characteristics of the Sample 



Sequelae 


Mild IVH (n 


= 13) 


Severe IVH (n 


= 16) 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Apnea 


T 


"69 


To" 


~63 


Birth Asphyxia 


1 


8 


4 


25 


Seizure Disorder 


1 


8 


d 


25 


Hyperbilirubinemia 


11 


85 


10 


63 


Hylane Me.Tibrane Disease 


13 


100 


12 


75 


Post-Hemorrhagic 
Hydrocephalus 


2 


15 


9 


56* 



* = Significant difference (p < .05) 



The initial assessment results indicated that both groups of IVh preschoolers 
are significantly behind *heir normal age mates at 4 and 5 years of age. Table 69 
presents the means and standard deviations for both groups on all four measures. 

From Table 64 it may be seen that the IVH preschoolers i.i this sample continue 
to lag behind their age mates by over one standard deviation. Their delays are most 
apparent in both motor and perceptual performance, the areas which appear to be most 
^fected Dy intraventricular hemorrhage. 

2'7: 
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Means and Standard Oeviatior; for Mild and Severe Groups on Four Tests 
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Mild 


Severe 




I" 




I" 


= 16J 




X 


so 


X 


SD 


McCarthy Scales 










General Cognitive 


79.3 


33.3 


81.1 


39.1 


Verbal 


42.6 


18.2 


44.6 


21.3 


Perceptual Performance 


35.6 


17.1 


36.0 


19.8 


Quantitative 


40.3 


16.2 


40.8 


20.4 


Memory 


42.3 


16.2 


42.0 


20.5 


Motor 


30.5 


15.7 


32.6 


15.8 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


84.0 


33.7 


82.8 


38.6 


Ravens Progressive Matrices 


8.3 


6.0 


9.1 


6.0 


Preschool Language Scale 










Language Quotient 


94. d 


33.4 


86.8 


40.0 


Auditory Comprehension 


96.3 


33 • >j 


88.1 


40.2 


Verbal Ability 


93.2 


34.6 


84.9 


39.7 



In previous follow-up studies, there appeared to be differencei in outcomes 
between Grades I, and /I IVH and Grades III and IV. A series of analyses were done 
next to ascertain if the two groups diffe'^ed on outcome measures. 

A discriminant analysis was first performed to determine if the mild and severe 
IVH groups could be distinguished on the basis of the test scores. This technique 
provides a measure of success with which the discriminating variables actually 
discriminate* between two or m^re groups (Kerlinger, 1979; Nie, Hull, Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner, & Bent, 1975). 

P 7 :^ 
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The results of the discriinlnant analysis of mild and ievere IVH groups and the 
neuropsychological testing yielded no statistical significance (chi-square = 21.16, 
d.f * 19, £ < .3). It was not possible to distinguish performance on the 
neuropsychological testing based on ^sverity of the hemorrhage. Prediction of group 
membership (mila or severe IVH) could not be made based on thes'? test results. 

Individual l-test analysis of each scale used in the neuropsycho-logical testing 
further indicated no significant difference between the mild and severe IVH groups. 
The severe IVH group actually performed slightly better on most of the scales than 
the mild IVH group. Although it is known that severe hemorrhaging typically causes 
more severe motor handicaps, one would expect the severe group to exhibit more severe 
motor delays, these results indicate that even on the McCarthy motor subscale there 
was no significant difference between the mild and severe groups, although scorts for 
both groups were below normal. 

Pearson Correlational Coefficients were computed between the neuropsychological 
test results and the medical characteristics of the sample listed earlier. As shown 
in Table 66 , signif icait correlations were found between those subjects that had 
documented episodes of seizure disorder in the early post-natal period and 
performance on all measures. These correlations ranged from .35 to .51. Other 
significant correlations, although not as strong, were found between the? subjects 
that experienced birth asphyxia and performance on the PPVT and the PLS. The lowest 
correlation on these language related measures was .33 for the PIS vorbal ability and 
Che highest was .34 for f'e PPVT. Significant correlation: were also found between 
those subjects diagnosed with an apneic episooj and their performance on the Ravens 
(.27) and on the McCarthy Performance subtest (.27). There were no significant 
correlations between test performance and hyperbilirubinemia, hyaline membrane 
disease, or post-hemorrhagic hydrocephalus. 

These results indicate a relationship between a history of joth seizure disorder 
and birth asphyxia and pt. formance on the neuropsychological testing. The presence 
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Table 66 

Pearson Correlational Coefficients Between Other Sequelae of LBW/IVH 
and NeuroDSvcholoQical Test Performance 





A 


BA 


SO 


HBR 


HMD 


PKH 


McGenCog 


.09 


.21 


.44C 


-.09 




-.08 


-.03 


McVerbal 


-.03 


.21 


.358 


-.10 


-.07 


-.01 


McPerfurmance 


.27A 


.18 


.47C 


-.13 


-.08 


-.09 


McQuantitative 


.09 


.22 


.46C 


-.10 


-.10 


-.01 


McMemory 


-.06 


.21 


.39C 


-.12 


-.07 


.06 


McMotor 


.20 


.24 


.43C 


-.14 


-.09 


.00 


PPVT 


.00 


.33B 


.461 


.06 


-.12 


-.09 


PLSLQ 


.00 


.34B 


.45C 


.06 


.12 


-.05 


PLSAC 


.04 


.33B 


.45C 


-.09 


-.16 


.05 


PLSVA 


-.05 


.34A 


.45C 


-.01 


-.06 


.05 


RPM 


.27A 


.01 


.51C 


.01 


.01 


-.06 



Note: A = Apnea, BA = Birth Asphyxia, SD = Seizure Disorder, 
HBR = Hyper-bilirubinemia, HMD » Hylane Membrane Disease, 
PHH = Post-Heinorrhagic Hydrocephalus, Kc... = McCarthy Scales 

A = £ < .10, B = £ < .05, C = £ < .01 



or absence of neonatal seizure disorder had the strongest correlations with outcome 
m*,asures on the neuropsychological assessment. 

Sut«;n?ary of tht Findings 

Tiie results indicate that IVH groups continue to perforin below that of their age 

mates up to age 6. Based on these results, one general conclusior that could be 

drawn is that the occurrance of an IVH at birth d03S predict children's cognitive 
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A more relevant issue is that the severe group nad a greater incidence of 
seizure disorder than the mild group (25% and 8%, respectively). Although this did 
not show up as a statistically significant difference, it would be expected that this 
may have further impaired the severe IVH group in their performance. The results, 
however, did nor show this to be the case. 

There was also a significant correlation found between the ircidence of birth 
asphyxia and performance on the PPVT and PLS {.18 - .34). Although not as strong a 
relationship as shown with seizure disorder, children who had documented episodes of 
birth asphyxia performed below group averages. Again, there was a greater incidence 
of birth asphyxia in the severe IVH group (25%) than in the mild IVH group (8%). 
This difference was not found to be statistically significant, and it did not seem to 
have a deleterious effect on the performance of the severe group. 

In general, there ms no evidence shown from the results that the lack of 
significant findings was due to differences in the rnedical characteristics of the 
group as described by the data collected from the medical records. The^e may have 
been other differences between the groups that were not identified within the 
parameters of the study. At the present time, it is not known what these other 
differences are, and how th^^y could potentially effect the findings. Based on the 
information and findings of this study, however, the present results conflict with at 
least some of the findings of previous follow-up that indicate some recovery of 
cognitive functioning with continued developaient. 

The lack of significant differences found between severity of IVH and test 
performance is urprising based on previous follow-up studies. Unlike several 
previous studies, these results indicate that both IVH groups are ^ti]] behind their 
normal age maies. It is not known whether this difference will continue to be 
evident as these children continue to develop. Further follow-up is planned as these 
children move Into t^ie first and second grade to determine how IVK at birth affects 
later academic performance. 
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Dissertation A Neuropsychological Follow-up of Infants Experiencing 

Intraventricular Hemorrhage 

Manuscript A Neuropsychological Follow-up of Infants Experiencing 

Submitted Intraventricular Hemorrhage 



INVESTIGATION 14: 
DOWN SYNDROME PARENT INVOLVEMENT STUDY 



The initial results of the meta-^^^lysir; of the early intervention research 
literature were somewhat startling in the area of parental involvement. Briefly, the 
findings suggested that parents could be effective interveners, that they were not 
essential to intervention success. In fact, although there have been a relatively 
small number of parent involvement studies with handicapped preschoolers, the meta- 
analysis findings indicated that there was very little difference between programs 
which utilized parents extensively and those which did not (Casto & Lewis, 1984). 

Data from nine studies which made direct comparisons between different levels of 
parental involvement (Abbott & Sabatino, 1975; Bidder, Bryant, & Gray, 1975; Gordon, 
1969; Karnes et al., 1970; McCarthy, 1968, Miller & Dyer, 1975; Nedler & Sebra, 1971; 
Radin, 1971; Ramey & Bryant, 1983) were examined. When all 134 effect sizes from 
these studies were considered, there was a slight advantage for programs which 
involved parents mere extensively (.08 standard deviations). However, these findings 
were heavily weighted by the Gordon study which found an average advantage of .18 
favoring the involvement of parents. The other eight studies found an average effect 
size of .05 f^ivoring programs which did not involve parents. 

Taken together, the data from these different sources of information suggested 
that programs which involve parents extensively can be effective, but they are no 
more effective than programs which Jo not involve parents. There is little support 
for the posHion thut involvement of parents leads to more effective intervention 
programs. Admittedly, this is counter to what most people assume and what is 
intuitively logical. It is important to note that roost of these data come from the 
disadvantaged population literature. Very little inform^^tion was available on 
whether involving parents leads to more effsctive early intervention programs for 
handicapped children. The results of the meta-analysis a'iso suqgested a need for 
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more tightly controlled studies utilizing true experimental designs and led to the 
next phase of the research program* 

Experimental Studiee 

Further support for the lack of parental involvement effect as indicated by the 
meta-analysis came from an experimental study conducted by DCHP staff. Peterson, 
Casto, and Lindauer (1985) conducted a study in which 50 developmental ly delayed 
preschoolers were randomly assigned to treatment and no-treatment conditions. 
Children in the treatment condition group received direct instruction from an 
itinerant teacher using the CAMS materials, while the no-treatment group received 
traditional Head Start intervention. The treatment group performed significantly 
better on developmental tests than did the no-treatment group after the 16-week 
intervention in the absence of any parental involvement. 

Faced with additional evidence that a no-parent involvement (Casto & Mitchell, 
1977) intervention produced gains similar to the original parent-as-intervenor 
findings, Pezzino and Lauritzen (1986) designed a more sophisticated parent training 
package (PIE) to provide parents with a systematic conceptual and hands-on experience 
in areas such as child development, observation and recording, targeting intervention 
behaviors, teaching processes, decision making, and communicating with professionals. 

The impacts of implementing the PIE training package with parents was assessed 
in two separate recently conducted students. In the first study, Pezzino and Bradley 
(1986) investigated tne effectiveness of three levels of parental involvement with 
handicapped preschoolers on measures of child developmental progress, children's 
adaptive behavior, family rearing attitudes, marital adjustment, and family 
relationships. Forty-five mildly handicapped preschoolers and their parents were 
selected to participate as subjects in this study. Subjects were matched prior to 
random assignment to treatment qroups according to chronological age and child's type 
of handicapping condition. Subjects were then assigneu to one of three treatment 
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groups which represented different levels of parental involvement in their child's 
preschool intervention programs. In the "high parent involvement group" parents and 
children participated in a center-based intervention program that included a home 
component and structured parent training sessions using the PIE materials. In the 
"low parent involvement group," children participated in the same type of center- 
bas'^d program, but parents were not involved. The third treatment group was a 
comparison group in which neither parents nor children participated in a center-based 
classroom or other interventions. Results indicated no significant group differences 
on any of the child progress measures or the parent and family outcome measures. 

In the second, study Pezzino, Mott, and Haidler (1986) conducted an 
investigation to determine the child and family impacts of adding a structured parent 
involvement program to an existing center-based early intervention program which 
included a minimal level of parental participation. Fifty-one moderately and 
severely retarded preschool-age children and their parents were randomly assigned to 
either the parent training or non-parent training group. Prior to random assignment, 
si»bjects were stratified on children's chronological age and performance on 
developmental pretest measures. The parent training sessions were based on the PIE 
training curriculum, and the treatment lasted appro: imately six months. 

Posttest child outcome measures included standardized tests of child development 
and progress in achieving individual edncation plan objectives. Posttest family 
outcome measures included standardized tests of stress and coping, general family 
functioning, degree of social support and resources, and parental knowledge ana 
attitudes. 

Pre- and posttest gain scores on the standardized child developmental measures 
indicated that the basic intervention program was effective for both groups of 
children. Both groups of children demonstrated developmental progress equivalent to 
one month for every month of intervention. However, with the exception of a parent 
knowledge survey which was based directly on the PIE training materials, the child 
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progress and family outcome measures exhibited virtually no statistically significant 
differences between the two groups. There was some indication, based on one 
Parenting Stress Index (Abindin, 1983) subtest, that the non-parent training group 
mothers were experiencing significantly lowir levels of stress than the parent 
training group mothers. 

Based upon the integrative review findings, the findings of EIRI primary 
research studies, and input received from numerous experts in the field, we have now 
concluded that family involvement can be categorized into programs which attempt to 
train family me'^bers or programs which provide support for family members. Each of 
these broad categories can be easily subdivided, as described below. 

Training Programs 

Programs which attempt to train family members as a part of early intervention 
for a handicap ')ed child, generally focus training in one of the following areas, or 
in some combination of these areas. 

1. Training family members to provide specific therapeutic activities focused 
on those areas in hich the chila is delayed or experiencing difficulty. 
Such training may include speech and motor therapy activities designed to 
increase cognitive functioning; child ir.anagement skills such as dressing, 
feeding, and bathing; or activities designed to enhance social/emotional 
functioning. Training in this category may ask parents to provide 
structured therapy in a specifically set-aside time each day, or may ask 
parents to incorporate the therapeutic techniques into normal day-to-day 
activities. 

2. Training designed to enhance the parent/child interactions in order to 
solidify parent/child bonding and atta'ihment, anJ to create an atmosphere in 
which the child is viewed as an important contributing iiiember of the family 
who has different skills and abilities, but is, nonetheless, an important 
person. 

3. Training in behavior management skills. Programs in this category are 
similar to the widely disseminated packages such as Systematic Training for 
Effective Parenting (STEP), or Parent Effectiveness Training (PET). These 
training programs focus on helping parents to effectively manage their 
children's behavior by providing consistent feedback, teaching appropriate 
riles, and teaching the children responsibility. 

4. Teaching child development skills. Some programs provide parents 
information about child development so that parents can be aware of the 
sequence in which children acquire skills and the age appropriate milestones 
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at which such skills are generally acquired. The philosophy behind these 
programs is that parents can be more effective at helping their handicapped 
child if they understand the typical developmental sequence for non- 
handicapped children. 



Family Support Programs 



As opposed to programs which expect family members to acquire specific skills, 
the second category of programs is designed to provide support and encouragement to 
the family in a variety of areas. The activities in such programs can be categorized 
as follows: 

1. Group Support for Parents. Parent groups are formed in which parents of 
handicapped children are assisted in understanding that there are many other 
parents who have dealt successfully with having a handicapped child. 
Activities in such programs focus on issues such as working through the 
grieving process, dealing with the frustrations and adjustments of having a 
handicapped child, learning how you are not alone in having a handicapped 
child, understanding your legal rights and programmatic opportunities, and 
understanding the rationale behind various service programs. 

2. Individual Parent Support. Some programs provide one-on-one support 
services to parents of handicapped children, sometimes referred to as pilot 
parent programs or parent-to-parent programs. The activities in this 
category focus on many of the same topics as the above, but do it on a one- 
to-one setting, where parents who have been through the process meet 
individually with parents of newly identified handicapped children to assist 
them in understanding the consequences of having a handicapped child, and 
learning about the support systems that are available. A fairly recent 
addition to the area of group parent support, is the involvement of father's 
as well as mothers of the handicapped children in this process. 

3. Sibling support. Usually conducted in group settings, siblings of 
handicapped children are convened to provide them with a network of friends 
who have similar frustrations and experiences with a handicapped brother or 
sister. The rationale behind such programs appears to be to communicate to 
siblings of handicapped children that they are not alone, and that other 
children have successfully dealt with having a handicapped sibling, in 
addition to helping them understand the valuable attributes of their 
handicapped sibling. 

4. Respite Care. Some programs provide respite care services as a part of the 
family support program for both short-term and long-term situations. Care 
for the handicapped child is arranged so that parents and/or family members 
can be freed from the constant responsibility of caring for the handicapped 
child. 

5. Access to Services. Another form of support is to assist parents and family 
members in accessing available services which will assise in dealing with 
their handicapped child. Such services range from food stamps, to nutrition 
counseling, to learning about public transportation opportunities, to 
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learning about available therapeutic programs. Some programs have even 
organized to assist parents In enhancing their educatlona] or employment 
status. These programs are usually conducted by an Individual case manger, 
who meets Individually with the family to assess their needs and to then 
acquire the needed resources to meet tnose needs. 

Based upon the above conceptualization, we now feel that our research In 

parental Involvement should focus on: U) comparing different Intensities of 

parental support In much of the same manner that we have compared different 

Intensities of parent training, (2) ascertaining which component of parental 

Involvement (training versus support) results In the most favorable outcomes for 

child and family, and (3) conducting further research which teases out which specific 

components of training and support are most effective. The research reported here 

focused on area one, comparing different Intensities of parental support. 

Experimental Design 

A pretest/posttest control group experimental design was used. Children who 
qualified for the program were matched on age and sex and randomly assigned to one of 
two experimental conditions. Condition 1 was an intensive program of support 
services, while Condition 2 was a minimal program of support services consisting of 
the present group support-only program. 

Sample 

The sample for the study included 29 preschoolers ages C-3. All subjects will 
were diagnosed as having Down syndrome. 

The research sample Included the first 29 children enrolled in the Baton Rouge, 
Lou'^iana, intervention program. The enrollment period ended on November 1, 1986, 
and treatment began immediately after. 
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Experimental Conditions 



The high intensity program of support services included the following 
components. 

1. Individual Parent Support. This component provided support services to 
parents by having the parents of older Down syndrome preschoolers provide 
one-on-one support to the parents of the children enrolled in the 
experimental condition. The experimental group parents received information 
f»*om the parents of older children which allowed them to know the services 
available, their legal rights, and provided information designed to help 
them understand their child's handicapping condition better. 

2. Group Support for Parents. This level of support was currently being 
offered in the program. Parent groups were formed in which parents of 
handicapped children were assisted in understanding that there are many 
other parents who have dealt successfully with having a handicapped child. 
Activities in this program focused on issues such as working through the 
grieving process, dealing with the frustrations and adjustments of having a 
handicapped child, having parents learn they are not along in having a 
handicapped child, understanding their legal rights and programmatic 
opportunities, and understanding the rationale behind various service 
programs. 

3. Sibling Support. The level of support focused on the siblings of the 
handicapped child. The siblings of the experimental group preschoolers were 
convened in order to provide them with a network of friends who had similar 
frustrations and experiences with a handicapped brother or sister. The 
rationale behind such programs is to communicate to siblings of handicapped 
children that they are not alone, and that other children have successfully 
dealt with having a handicapped sibling, in addition to helping them 
understand the valuable attributes of their handicapped sibling. 

4. Respite Care. This program provided short-term respite care for the 
families of experimental group children. Care for the handicapped 
preschooler was arranged on a regular basis so that parents and family 
members could be freed from the constant responsibility of caring for the 
handicapped child. 



Instrumentation 



The core measures selected for the pretest represented a range of variables 
which are thought to be important outcomes of increased family support. For exampl:. 
it may be that supports add very little for a mi id to moderate \> iiientally retarded 
child who lives in a close-knit, well-educated, financially secure family; whereas it 
may be very beneficial for a similar child who lives in a single parent low 
socioeconomic family. Such aotitude by treatment interactions or "^value added' 
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hypotheses, were able to be investigated because adequate demographic and family 
functioning data of the type proposed for the pretest core battery was collected. 

The core measures selected for posttesting represent the ones with the greatest 
potential for reflecting overall differences between experimental and control groups. 
The Battel le Developmental Inventory was selected as a core child measure based on 
its positive characteristics, as described in the initial proposal, as well as the 
support obtained from expert recommendations and the validity studies conducted by 
the institute over a five-year period. The Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales- 
Revised was selected as a core posttest child measure. Staff agreed that the child's 
social and adaptive behavior should be a primary outcome variable for parent support 
programs. 

Assessment of family integrity prior to participation in the research project 
was accomplished through pretest administration of FACES JII and the Family Inventory 
of Life Events and Changes. Aspects of family functioning which are expected to be 
impacted by the experimental interventions were assessed pre- and posttest. As their 
titles imply, family stress, resources, and support were assessed through 
administration of the Parenting Stress Index, Family Support Scale, and Family 
Resource Scale. A measure of parent satisfaction with services (which includes a 
description of all additional services received by the family that might be expected 
to assist with the conditions caused by the child's handicapping condition)., as well 
as a report of the child's health during the past year, was also collected at 
posttest time. 

The pretest measures were given the weeks of November 3, and treatment began 
immediately after. Posttesting was done during September, 1987. 

Data Anaiysia 

Pre- and posttest data collected were analyzed using multivariate procedures to 
answer the following questions. 
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1. Does a program of intensive parental support result in more favorable child 
outcome? 

2. Does a program of intensive parent support result in lowering stress for 
families? 

3. To what extent did experimental group parents participate in each support 
component? 

Results and Discussion 

Due to the fact that posttesting was done in September, 1987, all data have not 
been entered for al^ the children and their families. Preliminary analysis of data 
received indicat *^ . child outcome, a' measured by the Battelle Developmental 
Inventory, was significantly different for both groups at posttest, as shown in Table 
67. 

Table 67 

Down Syndrome Parent Involvement Study Difference Between Pre- and Posttest Score 
Means 



2- tailed Probability 

Test (Significance of Difference Between pre- and posttest 

Battelle Total .002 

Parenting Stress Index Total Score .509 

Parenting Stress Index Child Report .029 

Parenting Stress Index Parent Report .003 



It is important to note that these trends appear strong, and should be further 
confirmed when all data has been received and coded. This information will be sent 
as an addendum to this report and will be included in articles written for 
publication. 
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When experimental and control groups were compared on the Battel 1e total score, 
an effect size of .80 was found favoring the control group. 

Although the N is small, it appears that the parent support activities had 
either a negative or minimal influence on child progress. 

The parent support program does resuU in lowering family stress as measured by 
the PSI. When experimental and control groups were compared on the parenting stress 
index, the experimental group had significantly lower stress levels (Es = .77) than 
the control group. 

Experimental group participation is shown in Table 68. This data indicates that 
although families participated and made positive evaluation of the activities, 
attendance varied considerably across: components. 



Table 68 

Attendance for Down Syndrome Parent Involvement Components 



Activity 


Sessions Attended 


Lead Parent Contacts 


111 


Father Groups 


17 


Teenage Sibling Groups 


24 


Elementary-Age Get-Together 


2 


Sibling Preschool Daycare 


19 



Table 69 shows the contacts made to experimental group parents by parents 
designated as lead parents. Due to family pressures, these contacts were not made 
each week as planned. Total individual contacts made by the staff to families in the 
experimental group was 190. 
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Table 69 

Down Syndrome Parent Involvemept Study Number of Contacts 
By Lead Parents bv Month 



Month 


# of Lead Parent Contacts 


January 


0 


February 


9 


March 


26 


April 


24 


May 


22 


June 


20 


July 


10 



Parent support at best is difficult to define, and more difficult to implement. 
Activities planned for this project were the result of brainstorming by staff who had 
worked with families for some time, and activities planned of necessity were those 
that could be offered with oresent resources. Preliminary results of the study 
indicate that these activities may be helpful to families, but families themselves 
need to have more input into planning parent support activities. In order to provide 
more extensive parent support, funding for parent support activities may need to be 
at a higher level, including some form of payment to parents who serve as lead 
parents. 

The preliminary results of this study are difficult to explain. Clearly, the 
parental support programs had either no impact or a negative impact on child change. 
The chief observed result of the support program was to decrease parental stress. A 
replication of the study with a larger number of subjects is needed before 
conclusions are drawn. , 
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119. Barnett, W. S., & Escobar, C. M. (1987, May). Costs and benefits of early 
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124. Casto, G., Millard, J., Dudley, K., Hoagland, V., & Peterson, A. (1987, 
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and Practice in Early Intervention Conference, Washington, DC. 
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126. Escobar, C. M. , Barnett, W. S., & Keith, J. E. (1987, July). Use of 
contingent valuation methods in benefit cost analysis of preschool 
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Down syndrome . Plennary Session, International Down Syndrome Symposium, 
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presented at the International Down Syndrome Symposiuim, Mexico City. 
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"Perry Preschool Project." de la Fundacion de Investioaciones Educationales 
Hioh/Scope . Invited paper presented at the Instituto Nacional del Nino y la 
Familia, Quito, Ecuador. 
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Perspectives . The Person With Down Syndrome; Transition From Adolescence 
to Adulthood . Paper Presented at New Paltz, NY 

153. Tingey, C. (1986, April). Adaptations in learning for individuals with down 
syndrome . Paper presented at the Utah Foundation for Down Syndrome, Ogden, 
UT. 

154. Tingey, C. (1986, October). Social Skills to Avoid Isolation . Plenary 
Session, National Down Syndrome Congress Conference, Kansas 

155. Tingey, C. (1986, April). Adaptations in learning for children with Down 
Syndrome from birth to adult . Presented at the Utah Down Syndrome 
Foundation Conference, Ogden, UT. 
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156. Barnett, W. S., (1985, October). The economics of early childhood 
education; The Perry Preschool study and its implications . Paper presented 
at the Utah Association for the Education of Young Children Fall 
Conference, Salt Lake City, UT. 

157. Barnett, W. S. (1985, October). The economics of early intervention; A 
critical review of the literature . Paper presented at the Division for 
Early Childhood (CEC) Conference, Denver, CO. 

158. Barnett, W. S. (1985, August). Early childhood intervention for handicapped 
children; Efficacy, economics, and the need for evaluation of state 
programs . Presentation to the Nebraska Select Committee on Services to 
Children Under Age 5 and their Families. 

159. Barnett, W. S. (1985, June). Public policy and the Perry Preschool Study . 
Paper presented at the Utah Early Childhood Interinstitutional Conference, 
Salt Lake City, UT. 

160. Casto, 6. (1985, October). Children with special needs . Paper presented 
to the National Early Childhood Conference on Children with Special Needs, 
Denver, CO. 

161. Casto, 6. (1985, October). Early intervention— is it better ? Paper 
presented at the Rocky Mountain Educational Research Association conference, 
University of New Mexico, Las Cruces, NM. 

162. Casto, 6. (1985, October). Efficacy of early intervention . Presented to 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development Conference on 
Behavioral Intervention with High Risk Infants, Bethesda, MD. 

163. Casto, 6. (1985, October). Implications for Public policy of the Early 
Intervention Research Institute's meta-analysis . Paper presented to the 
National Early Childhood Conference on Children with Special Needs, Denver, 
CO. 

164. Casto, 6. (1985, October). Policy implications of early intervention 
efficacy research . Paper presented to the Nebraska Council for Exceptional 
Children conference. Grand Island, NB. 
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165. Casto, (a. (1985, October). Using research to affect policy decisions on 
early childhood special education . Presented to the Utah State Board of 
Education, Salt Lake City, UT. 

166. Pezzino, J. (1985, October). Efficacy, cost and policy implications of 
early intervention research with special needs children . Paper presented to 
the New Mexico State Council for Exceptional Children conference, Santa Fe, 
NM. 

167. Tingey, C. (1985, November). Sisters and brothers of individuals with Down 
Syndrome . Paper presented to the National Down Syndrome conference, 
Anaheim, CA. 

168. Tingey, C. (1985, April). Socialization and maturation . Paper presented at 
the Down Syndrome State-of-the-Art Conference, Boston, MA. 

169. White, K. (1985, November). How research findings should affect policy 
decisions in early childhood special education . Paper presented to the U.S. 
Congressional Staff, Washington, DC. 

170. White, K. R., & Mott, S. (1985, July). Pilot programs for comorehensive 
services to handicapped children aoes birth to three years . Paper presented 
to the Illinois State Board of Education and Governor's Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities, Writer's Workshop for Pilot Programs for 
Handicapped Children up to Three Years of Age, Springfield, IL. 

171. Barnett, W. S. (1985, June). The Perry Preschool Study; Implications for 
policy and practice . Paper presented at the Utah Interinstitutional Tenth 
Annual Early Childhood Conference, Salt Lake City, UT. 

172. Casto, G. (1985, June). Early intervention programs for Down syndrome . 
Paper presented at the Conference on Research and Practice in Down Syndrome, 
Logan, UT. 

173. Casto, G. (1985, June). Plasticity and the handicapped child . Paper 
presented at the Malleability of Children Conference Agenda, Rougemont, NC. 

174. Frede, E. (1985, June). Using systematic observation as a teacher-training 
tool . Paper presented at the Utah Interinstitutional Tenth Annual Early 
Childhood Conference, Salt Lake City, UT. 

175. Kutz-Sivill, S., & Peterson, A. (1985, June). Sensorv-motor component of 
early int ervention . Paper presented at the Conference on Research and 
Practice in Down Syndrome, Logan, UT. 

176. Barnett, W. S. (1965, April). The long-term effects of preschool programs: 
Implications for research and public policy of the Perry Preschool Program's 
long-term effects . Paper presented at the annual conference of the American 
Educational Research Association, Chicago, IL. 

177. Casto, G. (1985, April). The efficacy of early intervention . Paper 
presented at the annual conference of the Council on Exceptional Children, 
Anaheim, CA. 
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178. Casto, G. (1985, April). The efficacy of earlv intervention for 
handicapped infants . Paper presented at the Iowa Early Intervention 
Conference, Cedar Rapids, lA. 

179. Casto, G. (1985, April). Efficacy research with infant populations . Paper 
presented at the Oklahoma State Early Childhood Conference, Oklahoma City, 
OK. ' 

180. Pezzino, J. (1985, April). An analysis of intervention programs of varvinu 
intensities. Paper presented at the Oklahoma State Early Childhood 
Conference, Oklahoma City, OK. 

181. Pezzino, J. (1985, April). A cost-effectiveness comparison; Professionals 
versus paraor ofessionals as intervenors for vouno handicapped children . 
Paper presented at the Council for Exceptional Children Annual Convention, 
Anaheim, CA. 

182. Pezzino, J., & Barnett, W. S. (1985, April). Cost-effectiveness analysis 
of two procr ams of different intensities for handicapped preschoolers . 
Paper presented at the Iowa State Conference on Special Education, Cedar 
Rapids, lA. 

183. Pezzino, J., & Lux, J. (1985, April). Cost-effectiveness analysis of two 
earlv intervention p rograms of different intensity . Paper presented at the 
Iowa State Conference on Innovative Practices in Special Education. 

184. Barnett, W. S. (1985, March). Cost-effectiveness of earlv intervention 
programs f or disadvantaged and handicapped children . Paper presented at the 
conference of the National Consortium of Early Childhood/Special Education 
Coordinators, Denver, CO. 

185. Casto, 6. (1985, March). The efficacy of earlv intervention with 
handicapped preschoolers. Paper presented at the conference of the National 
Consortium of Early Childhood/Special Education Coordinators, Denver, CO. 

186. Mastropieri, M. A., White, K. R., & Casto, G. (1985, March). Efficacy of 
earlv intervention for t he handicapped dnd disabled; A nieta-analvsis . 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago, IL. 

187. Pezzino, J., & Lauritzen, V. (1985, March). A description of the P. I.E. 
parent-training curriculum. Paper presented at the Assessment and 
Intervention Strategies for Developmental ly Disabled and Mentally Retarded 
Infants and Preschoolers Conference, Salt Lake City, UT. 

188. Pezzino, J., & Lauritzen, V. (1985, March). A training curriculum for 
parents of handicap ped preschooler^ . Paper presented at the Utah State 
Conference of Strategies for Developmental ly Disabled and Mentally Retarded 
Infants and Preschoolers, Salt Lake City, UT. 

189. Casto, G. (1985, February). The efficacy of early intervention with 
medically at-risk infants. Paper presented at the Medical University of 
Charleston, Charleston, SC. 
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1984 

190. Casto, 6.. Barnett, W. S., & Pezzino, J. (1984, December). Efficacy 
studies IP ear'iv^ intervention . Paper presented at the Handicapped Children 
Early Eduction Program Conference, Washington, DC. 

191. White, K. R. (1984, December). The efficacy of earlv intervention: 
Separating fact from folklore . Invited address presented in the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation Lecture Series, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 

192. White, K. R. (1984, December). Guidelines for conducting earlv 
intervention efficacy research . Paper presented at the Handicapped Children 
Early Education Program Conference, Washington, DC. 

193. Mastropieri, M. A., & Casto, G. (1984, November). Earlv intervention for 
behavior disorders: An integrative review . Paper presented at the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Severe Behavior Disorders, Tempe, AZ. 

194. Casto, G. (1984, October). The relationship of age at start and the degree 
of parental involvement to intervention effectiveness . Paper presented at 
the Rocky Mountain Educational Research Conference, Oklahoma City, OK. 

195. White, K. R. (1984, October). Evaluating earlv intervention programs: 
Conclusions from previous research . Invited address presented at Infants at 
Risk: A New England Institute, Portland, ME. 

196. Casto, G. (1984, September). The efficacy of intervention programs for 
severely handicapped preschool children . Paper presented at the Midwestern 
Conference on Deaf-Blind, Chicago, IL. 

197. Casto, 6. (1984, April). A report on EIRI meta-analysis . Paper presented 
at the 62nd Annual Convention of the Council on Exceptional Children, 
Washington, DC. 

198. Pezzino, J. (1984, April). Cost-effectiveness of earlv intervention 
programs. Paper presented at the 62nd Annual Convention of the Council on 
Exceptional Children, Washington, DC. 

199. Pezzino, J. (1984, April). A critigue of cost-effectiveness research . 
Paper presented at the 62nd Annual Convention of the Council on Exceptional 
Children, Washington, DC. 

200. Pezzino, J., Goudie, K., & Casto, G. (1984, April). A comparison of two 
service delivery modes in delivering speech, occupational and physical 
therapy to handicapped children . Paper presented at the 62nd Annual 
Convention of the Council on Exceptional Children, Washington, DC. 

201. White, K. R. (1984, April). Applications of meta-analvsis to special 
education: Efficacy of earlv intervention with handicapped and at-risk 
children. Paper presented at the 62nd Annual Convention of the Council on 
Exceptional Children, Washington, DC. 

202. White, K. R. (1984, April). Efficacy of earlv intervention . Presentation 
given to the annual conference of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, Provo, UT. 
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203. White. K. R. (1984, February). Contributions of research to the 

development and implementation of early intervention programs . Paper 
presented at the meeting of the National Consortium of State Agency 
Preschool Coordinators, Denver, CO. 



1983 

204. White, K. R. (1983, December). Conducting efficacy research with earlv 
intervention programs . Paper presented at a conference of the National 
Center for Clinical Infant Programs, Washington, DC. 

205. White, K. R., 4 Casto, G. (1983, December). A meta-analysis of the 
efficacy of early intervention with handicapped and at-risk children . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Division of Early Childhood 
HandicappeJ Children Early Education Program, Washington, DC. 

206. White, K. R., Casto, G., & Mastropieri, M. A. (1983, December). Meta- 
analysis; Early intervention research literature and HCEEP validated 
projects. Paper presented at- the Directors' Conference of the Division of 
Early Childhood, Washington, DC. 

207. White, K. R., 4 Watkins, S. (1983, December). Longitudinal effects of 
various types of earlv intervention with hearing impaired children . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Division of Early Childhood 
Handicapped Children Early Education Program, Washington, DC. 

208. Casto, G., & Casto, Y. (1983, April). Intervening with high risk infants . 
Paper presented at the Fourth Annual Montana Symposium on Early Education of 
the Exceptional Child, Billings, MT. 

209. Casto, G., 4 Clarkson, D. (1983, April). Selecting outcome measures in 
early intervention . Paper presented at the Fourth Annual Montana Symposium 
on Early Education of the Exceptional Child, Billings, MT. 

210. Casto, G., Shearer, D. h., Cavaleri, T. (1983, April). Critical issues in 
early intervention: A view from the field . Paper presented at the Rocky 
Mountain Psychological Association Conference, Snowbird, UT. 

211. Pezzino, J., & Taylor, C. (1983, April). A critical review: Cost^ 
effectiveness analysis in human service research . Paper presented at the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Association Conference, Snowbird, UT. 

212. Casto, G., & Shearer, 0. (1983, March). Previous reviewers* conclusions 
about the effectiveness of early intervention . Paper presented at the 
Montana Conference for Severely Handicapped, Billings, MT. 

213. Shearer, D. (1983, February). The Early Intervention Research Institute . 
Presentation at the Research in Action II Conference, Lubbock, TX. 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



During its five-year history, the institute received 1,331 letters of inquiry. 
These inquiries came from all 50 states and the following countries: 



As a result of the inquiries received, 3,054 products/documents were 
disseminated. The EIRI mailing lists included the mailing lists from: 

• Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 

• EIRI Field Reviewers 

• Handicapped Children's Early Education Program Inventory 

• State Directors of Special Education 

• MCH and NICHD Funded Infant and Preschool Programs 

• EIRI Inquiry File 

• University Affiliated Facility Directory 

The major audiences which received EIRI products included: 

• Early intervention personnel in 50 states and 27 countries 

• University departments of education, psychology, and child development 

• State Directors of Special Education 

• State Directors of Early Childhood 

• Early Intervention Researchers 



• Argentina 
t Australia 
t Belgium 

• Brazil 
t Canada 
t China 

• Costa Rico 

• Czechoslovakia 

• Dominican Republic 

• East Germany 

• England 

• Finland 

• France 



§ Hungary 

• India 

t Ireland 

• Israel 

• Mexico 

• Netherlands 

• Nepal 

• Nigeria 

• Nova ^cotia 

• Spain 

• Sweden 

• West Germany 

• West Indies 

• Yugoslavia 



• State Legislatures 
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• U.S. Congress 

• National Parent Organizations 

• Neonatal Intensive Care Unit Directors 

• State Departments of Health 

• State Family Service Agencies 

In addition, a national dissemination conference in Washington, D.C., drew 400 
registered participants. 
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An integral part of the EIRI activity was to provide advanced research training 
for research and graduate assistants from several disciplines. Some of this training 
was offered at no cost to EIRI because of students' participation in e<isting DCHP 
interdisciplinary training programs. The research training consisted of formal 
ccurse work in developmental disabilities, inservice training in procedures for 
specific research (meta-analysis, longitudinal research, cost-effectiveness 
an?,lysis), research seminars on the studies conducted, actual data collection, 
analysis and dissemination, individual tutorials with senior research faculty, the 
planning and implementation of training sessions, and meeting specific research 
competency requirements. 

Recruitment of Graduate and Research Assistants 

The majority of assistants came from five university areas: Special Education, 
Psychology, Communicative Disorders, Social Work, and Family and Human Development. 
Research assistants, as a term employed in this report, will refer to both staff 
research positions and graduate students. • 

Training Plans 

EIRI research assistants had two training modes at their disposal. First, 
interdisciplinary training is a primary mission of the DCHP as a UAF, and, therefore, 
all students who work on DCHP projects are enrolled for 9 credits of interdisci- 
plinary course work. All graduate students meet with the DCHP director of inter- 
disciplinary training to construct interdisciplinary training plans (ITPs) that 
outlined specific course work and internship experiences (other than the project to 
which they were assigned). Second, prior to any training, assistants met with EIRI 
professional staff to define tasks assigned within the research areas designated in 
this project. Assistants used this information to formulate goals and objectives 
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while proposing strategies for meeting THEIR ITP objectives* Two training modes are 
described below. 

DCHP Interrllsclpllnarv training . As noted above, all graduate students whvO are 
employed by the DCHP formulated an Interdisciplinary training plan. Many 
opportunities for other training or internships were provides as a result of EIRTs 
association with various disciplines. For Instance, a student working on meta- 
analysis could design a 1-3 credit practicum In learning about the Portage model or 
In functioning as a member of an Interdisciplinary assessment team. Such a practicum 
woull be listed In the person's ITP and supervised by EIRI or DCHP senior staff. 
EIRI also extended practica opportunities to students outside the project staff to 
learn specific procedures for data collection and analysis (e.g., through the 
workshops on meta-analysis and cost-effectiveness). 

EIRI project-related training . Each aspect of the three research thrusts and 
major project activities (dissemination, evaluation, and performance management 
system), provided research assis "^nts with training opportunities. Formal training 
sessions on meta-analysis and cost-effectiveness were made available to all staff. 
Activities of a particular research thrust gave students experience In data 
collection and analysis, reporting and disseminating findings, developing materials; 
and conducting training. Many other secondary skills were also developed by 
participation (e.g., working as a member of an Interdisciplinary team, constructing 
questionnaires, planning the logistics and content for advisory committee meetings, 
dealing with political problems In the field. Interviewing, programming, and 
generating personal management reports on computer). 
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Coordinator, Infant Research 


Steve Cook 


Graduate Assistant 


1983-85 


Graduate Student, Phoenix, Arizona 


Vanessa Moss 


Graduate Assistant 


1984-87 


Graduate Student 


Bill Lowry 


Graduate Assistant 


1963-84 


Graduate Student 


Richard Elghamner 


Graduate Assistant 


1984-87 


Research Associate, EIRI 


Matt Taylor 


Graduate Assistant 


1985-87 


Graduate Student 


Todd Braeger 


Graduate Assistant 


1986-87 


Graduate Student 


Robert Bailey 


Graduate Assistant 


1985-87 


Graduate Student 


Bin Corey 


Graduate Assistant 


1986-87 


Graduate Student 


Carl SuRiners 


Graduate Assistant 


1986-87 


Graduate Student 
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Student Theses/Dissertations 



Richard Elghammer 
Gary Goodrich 
Glenn Goodwin 

Janet Millard 

Beverly Myette 
Teri Wingate-Corey 



Correlates of intraventricular hemorrhage in infants 
Stability of Infant IQ 

A Neuropsychological Approach For Differentiating the Residual 
Effects of Neonatal Intraventricular Hemorrhage 

The Effect of an Early Sensorimotor Intervention Program on 
the Development of Infants with Perinatal Intraventricular 
Hemorrhage 

The effectiveness of various approaches for remediating 
language impairment: A meta-analysis. 

A Neuropsychological Follow-up of Low Birthweight Infants With 
and Without Neonatal Intraventricular Hemorrhage at Preschool 
Age 



William Corey 
Jack Shamaly 
Dennis Clarkson 
Robin Bradley 



The Effects of Ventriculoperetoneal Shunts on Neurodevelop- 
mental Outcome Among Low Birthweight Infants 

The Effects of Teacher and Parent Behavioral Interventions 
Upon the Aggressive Behaviors of Preschoolers 

The Usefulness of the DIAL-R as a Screening Tool to Identify 
Native American Preschoolers in Need of Special Services 

A Study of Parental Involvement with Behavior Disordered and 
Developmentally Delayed Preschoolers 
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Personnel 

During the five years of the institute, the following personnel were associated 
with the institute. They are listed below together with the years they were 
affiliated with EIRI. 



EIRI Personnel 



Tit 1a 


rianie 


1 cdrs 


riujcLt uiructur 




1 QA9.A7 


Project Co-Director 


Karl White, Ph.D. 


1982-87 


Director, Economic Analysis 


Steve Barnett, Ph.D. 


1 t\OA 07 

1984-87 


Principal Investigator 


Cie Taylor, Ph.D. 


1982-84 


Principal Investigator 


David Shearer, M.S. 


1982-B4 


Principal Investigator 


Ann Austin, Ph.D. 


1982-83 


Post Doctoral Fellow/Principal Investigator 


James Pezzino, Ph.D. 


1982-85 


Post Doctoral Fellow/Principal Investigator 


Margo Mastropieri, Ph.D. 


1983-86 


Principal Investigator 


Terry Glover, Ph.D. 


1983-84 


Principal Investigator 


John Keith, Ph.D. 


1983-84 


Principal Investigator 


Thomas Scruggs, Ph.D. 


1983-86 


Principal Investigator 


Karen Arnold, Ph.D. 


1985-86 


Post Doctoral Fellow 


Laura Gaynard, Ph.D. 


1985-86 


Post Doctoral Fellow 


Janet Millard Ph.D. 


1986-87 


Principal Investigator 


Carol Tingey, Ph.D. 


1986-87 
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Advisory Personnel 



Name 


Position 


Years Served 


Gene Glass, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, University of Colorado 


1982-87 


Henry Levin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Econonlcs & Education, Stanford Un1versh:f 


1982-87 


Craig Raney, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, University of North Carolina 


1982-87 


Herle Karnes, Ph.D. 


orofessor of Education, University of Illinois 


1982-87 


Philip Strain, Ph.D. 


Director, Pittsburgh Early Intervention Research Institute 


1982-87 


Rune Sinonsson, Ph.D. 


Investigator, Carolina Institute for Early Intervention Research 


1982-87 


Sl^aron Hlxon, H.S. 


Classroon Teacher, Early Intervention 


1982-87 


Jackie Walker, Ph.D. 


YakiM Washington, Tribal School 


1982-87 


Jessica Strout 


Parent 


1982-87 


Marsha Shearer, M.S. 


ClassroGB Teacher. Early Intervention 


1982-84 


Peter Fanning. Ed.O. 


Director, Special Education, Colorado 


1982-85 


Tal Black. Ed.O. 


President CEC Division of Early Childhood 


1982-85 


M|y Toole. H.S. 


President CEC Division of Early Childhood 


1985-87 


Beverly Osteen. H.S. 


National Association of State Directors of Special Education 


1985-86 


Irving Lazar. Ph.D. 


Professor, Cornell University 


1984-87 



In addition to advisory group members, the institute utilized a group of 50 
researchers, practitioners, adm^ istrators, and parents as a field advisory group. 
This group contributed by reviewing instruments, and responding to questionnaires. 
Their names follow. 
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Name 



Affiliation 



State 



Nicholas Anastasiow 
Maddie Appell 
Victor 6a1d»tfin 
Jo Bunce 



Sue Chappel 
Jack Cole 
Carl Ounst 

Rebecca Fewell 
Pan Frakes 
David Franks 
Corrlne Garland 

Linda Gilkerson 
Bea Gold 

Michael Guralnick 
Alice Hiiyden 
Diane Holland 
Patricia Hutinger 
Beverly Johnson 
Merle Karnes 
Robert Kibler 
Karlene Knebel 
Arleen lewis 

Jeanette Ualker-McCal lum 

Katie ncCartan 

Jeanne McCarthy 

Jim Mclean 

Brian NcNulty 

Kris Montgomery 

Rick Offne 

lucillu Paden 

Nancy Peterson 

Kenneth Reavis 

Mary Tom Riley 

C«ryn Robbins 

Pat Robinson 

Donna Rokicki 

Earl Schaefer 

Marsha Shearer 
Phirip Sipos 
Jessica Strout 
William Swan 
Paul Swatensbarg 
Amy Toole 
Ted TJossem 

Jamie Tucicer 
Ruth Turner 
Kny Tymer 

Warren Umansky 
lizbeth Vincent 
Ann Rogers-Warren 



Hunter College 

St. Luke's Roosevelt Hospital 
Teaching Research 
Division of Special Education 
Virginia Department of 

Education 
Van Asselt School 
New Mexico State University 
Department of Human Resources 
Western Carolina Center 
University of Washington 
Tennessee Children's Services Commission 
University of Wisconsin ^ Eau Claire 
Williamsburg-James City County 

Public Schools 
Wheelodc College 
Children Youth I FamllieSt Inc. 
Ohio State University 
University of Washington 
Parent 

Western Illinois University 

Detroit City School District 

University of Illinois 

Peabody College - Vanderbllt University 

Frank Porter Graham 

University of Arkansas 

University of Illinois 

Iowa State University 

University of Arizona 

University of Kansas 

Colorado Department of Education 

Peoria 0-3 Outreach Program 

University of Montana 

Dept. of Public Instruction 

University of Kansa: 

Utah State Office of Education 

Texas Tech University 

University of Kansas 

Direct'*-, Severely Handicapped Programs 

Parent 

Frank Porter Graham Child Development 
Center 

Educational Service District No. 121 

Department of Education 

Parent 

University of Georgia 
Division of Community Rehabilitation 
BOCES 2, Special Education Department 
National Institute of Child Health and 

Human Development 
Institute for Child & Family Studies 
Dallas Independent School District 
University of Southern California 

Santa Barbara 
University of Georgia 
University of Wisconsin 
Peabody/ Vanderbllt 



New York 
New York 
Oregon 
Virgini a 



Washington 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 

Washington 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
Virginia 

Massachusetts 
California 

Ohio 

Washington 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

North Carolina 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Montana 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Utah 

Texas 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Illinois 

North Carolina 

Washington 

louislana 

Utah 

Georgi a 

Idaho 

New York 

Maryland 

Texas 
Texas 

California 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 
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INSTITUTE IMPACT 
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The major Impact of the activities of the Institute may be sunnarlzed under 
three categories. These categories Include: Improving the overall quality of 
efficacy research, Influencing early childhood legislation, and making practitioners 
and researchers more aware of the Importance of collecting both cost and effects data 
In the early Intervention field. The Institute's Impact In each of these areas will 
be briefly discussed in the section to follow. 

Improving the Quality of Efficacy Research 

One of the institute's first tasks was to conduct an integrative review of the 
literature related to efficacy. The overall conclusion reached by previous reviewers 
regarding the efficacy of early intervention was supported by the EIRI Integrative 
review. That is, early intervention does have an immediate positive benefit across 
an array of handicapping conditions and across several develompental domains. 

When certain variables which many previous reviewers had thought were crucial to 
intervention success were examined, however, a major discrepancy was found between 
the EIRI findings and the conclusions of previous reviews. For variables such as 
degree of parental involvement, the age at which Intervention should start, etc., the 
EIRI integrative review could not find objective data to support, for example, 
previous reviewers' conclusions that parental Involvement is crucial to intervention 
success or that the earlier an intervention starts, the more effective is is likely 
to be. EIRI researchers concluded that the data which exists does not support either 
of these conclusions, and that a definitive answer to either question awaits further, 
more tightly controlled research. 

The reporting of the findings of the integrative review provoked a series of 
healthy debates in i.he literature. Some researchers questioned the findings (Strain 
S Smith, 1987), while others questioned the meta-analysis methodology (Ounst & 
:=iyder, 1987). 
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The integrative review also produced evidence that much of the early 
intervention research done to date has been so marred with methodological 
difficulties that the findings are, in many cases, uninterpretable. In addition, the 
narrow array of outcome measured used in previous research (40% used IQ as a major 
outcome measure) inhibits our ability to determine the impact of early intervention 
across other important develomental domains. An important impact of the EIRI 
research program is that the publications done by project staff, and the final 
research projects conducted, have demonstrated the importance and feasibility of 
conducting randomized trials research in early intervention. 

Such randomized trials research include random assignment to groups, 
verification of treatment implementation, impartial data collection and the selection 
of outcome measures which accurately capture the intended outcomes of the 
intervention program. These principles are discussed briefly below as they relate to 
EIRI's early intervention research. 

Random Assignment 

In the field of early childhood special education, the subject populations are 
diverse, and the potential sample sizes are usually so small that both stratification 
procedures and random assignment need to be addressed to ensure comparability of 
groups. 

EIRI researchers recor!»end that stratification in selecting experimental and 
control groups begins by grouping or ranking the study subjects on what may be 
considered the critical or the most important variable or variables. Severity of 
handicapping condition or type of handicapping condition are examples of critical 
variables. For example, within a hearing impaired sample, the variable might be 
degree of hearing loss. If degree of hearing loss is used as the critical variable, 
then all subjects would be rank-ordered on degree of hearing loss, and randomly 
sorted (odd/even) into two groups (e.g., 1st into Group 1, 2nd into Group b, 3rd into 
Group A, etc.). If these groups were not sufficiently comparable on certain 
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important variables (e.g., age, SES, maternal, IQ, etc.), then pairs could be 
switched from one group to the other (i.e., the places of members of a pair would be 
switched) until equality was achieved. This would hold the critical variable more or 
less constant. The two groups thus formed would be finally designated treatment or 
control at random; for example, by the flip of a fair coin. 

The primary reason for using matching procedures prior to random assignment is, 
of course, to reduce variability within pairs and to help insure comparability of 
gorups. Although random assignment to groups, in and of itself, may accomplish these 
aims, stratification prior to assignment reduced the probability of producing groups 
which are not comparable. 

The number of variables to use in stratifying groups is dependent on subject 
characteristics and sample size. As the sample size increases, it may be possible to 
match on more variables, but matching becomes less necessary with large samples. In 
general, it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain a high percentage of successful 
matches from a limited subject pool as the number of matching variables increases. 
However, matching on at least two variables with available subject pools is usually 
feasible. EIRI researchers have found that using at least two matching variables has 
the promise of reducing the variability within subject pools significantly. 

Treatment Implementation 

Rresearchers attempting to design experimental research may start out with an 
ideal design, including random assignment of subjects and clear-cut distinctions 
between experimental and control group in terms of the independent variable, and yet 
fail to find differences between the two groups at posttesting. That finding may 
mean that the treatment made no difference. However, frequently the treatment made a 
difference, but extraneous, uncontrolled variables, related to the independent 
variables, influenced the results. Perhaps in a more common scenario in early 
childhood special education, the treatment was implemented differentially or not at 
all. 
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In the EIRI meta-analysis of the early intervention efficacy research, Casto and 
Mastropieri (1986) found that verification of treatment implementation was one of the 
most neglected aspects in efficacy studies. Research reports typically included 
inadequate descriptions of the treatment to be offered and provided almost no data on 
the degree of treatment implementation. There are procedures which can be utilized 
to verify treatment implementation which add little to the costs of the research. 
EIRI has fielo tested, and is making available to the field, treatment verification 
materials. 

impartial Data Collection 

"Love is blind" and examiners should be. This terse statement summarizes the 
necessity of using data collectors who are both uninformed and unaware of the purpose 
of a given research study and who are unaware of the purpose of a given research 
study and who are unaware of the group membership of the subjects from whom they 
collect data. Casto and Mastropieri (1986) found that only about 20% of the findings 
in their review of efficacy research came from studies where "blind" examiners were 
utilized. Since procedures to ensure impartial data collection are easy to 
implement, and in most cases add nothing to the costs of doing the research, the use 
of "blind" examiners should be given more "emphasis in early childhood special 
education research. 

Outcome iVieasures 

EIRI has made several recommendations to the field in an attempt to have broader 
based outcome measures utilized in efficacy research. When tests are being 
considered, guidelines for their selection have been developed by EIRI staff and 
disseminated. The research team has also tested the feasibility of using 
questionnaires, direct observation procedures, interviews, and unobtrusive measures 
to document the efficacy of interventions. Institute staff have also researched and 
made available to the field annotated bibliographies of both child and family 
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measures which might be used to document efficacy. EIRI staff have also disseminated 
the notion that the best advice for the researcher choosing tests is to begin with an 
operational definition of the dependent variables in the research and then carefully 
select instruments using the following questions: 

0 What is the rationale for selecting this instrument? 

0 Will this instrument give the best information regarding the varaibles under 
study? 

0 Is this instrument valid and reliable for the study sample? 

Influencing Legislation Related to 
Early Childhood Special Education 

when the Early Intervention Research Institute began in 1982, there was a great 
deal of interest in expanding the availability of early intervention programs for 
handicapped and at-risk children. In fact, there is some evidence that the decision 
to fund an institute to investigate the efficacy and cost-benefit of early 
intervention was largely in response to calls from both state and national 
legislators for more evidence supporting the need for early intervention programs. 
During the last five years, the legislative activity related to early intervention 
programs intensified, culminating in the fall of 1986 with the passage of P.L. 99- 
457, which provides substantial incentives and sanctions to encourage states to 
develop comprehensive programs of early intervention for all handicapped birth 
through five-year-old infants. The research and other activities of staff at the 
Early Intervention Research Institute have contributed substantially to legislation 
developed during this time period at both the state and national level. 

The link between research and policy is tenuous at best. Legislators often 
question why researchers do not provide them with more useful data, and researchers 
wonder why legislators ignore important information as they develop laws and 
regulations. One of the difficulties with the link between research and policy, is 
that research has often been used as a political weapon rather than a scientific 
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tooL As a coordinator of a large early intervention program commented to EIRI staff 
as he was approached about becoming involved in one of our studies, "I use research 
like a drunk us'is a lamp pole--I use it for support, not illumination." This not 
uncommon approach to research has resulted in many early intervention programs which 
are based more on, personal prejudices, or prevailing practices, than they are on 
objective evidence of what works best for which group of children. 

It is also clear that legislators must make decisions about whether or not to 
provide early intervention programs and about what type of programs to provide based 
on a variety of factors other than research. Constituency support, historical 
factors, financial conditions, and principles or moral values, all play an important 
role in decisions about all social service programs of which early intervention is a 
part. Research can assist us in determining what types of program are best for which 
children. But research alone should not be used to decide whether handicapped 
children deserve our help. Questions about whether or not to provide early 
intervention services can be informed, but will never be decided on the basis of 
research. 

Our experience in analyzing and integrating the results from literally hundreds 
of past research studies, as well as our experience in conducting dozens of our own 
research studies on the efficacy and cost-efficiency of early intervention, convinces 
us that there are at least two major areas frequently addressed in early intervention 
efficacy research. The first is represented by the question, "Should we provide 
early intervention?" Even though many people have appealed to research data to 
answer this question, it is a question which research alone is not particularly well- 
suited to answer. For example, the situation for handicapped children in 1982 was 
very similar to the situation 20 years earlier regarding cancer. At that time, 
hundreds of thousands of people were suffering from the effects of cancer. We knew 
that people who contracted cancer almost always died from the effects of the disease. 
Research was not used to decide whether cancer patients needed ne^;). Instead, 
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massive research programs were undertaken to determine which treatments where best 
for which people. So far, no cure has been discovered, by survival rates have been 
dramatically Increased. That was not done by randomly assigning cancer patients to 
treatment vs. no treatment groups; It was done by comparing the effects of surgery 
vs. diet, vs. chemotherapy, vs. radiation, etc. 

The parallel between cancer research and early Intervention programs leads us to 
the second category of research which Is summarized by the question, "What types of 
programs are best for which children?" We know that children who are Identified as 
moderately to severely handicapped during the preschool years, will continue to 
exhibit reduced level of functioning throughout their lives. We do not need research 
to decide whether such children need help. In fact. It Is just as Indefensible to 
simply do nothing for these children, as It would be to randomly assign cancer 
patients to treatment vs. no treatment groups. The questions that need to be 
addressed In early Intervention research, are questions about what type of 
Intervention, at what age, with which children, can be most cost-effective In 
ameliorating the effects of these handicapping positions. Research which addresses 
the cost-effectiveness of alternative forms of Intervention which vary along 
dimensions of Intensity, duration, comprehensiveness, age at start, and type of 
family Involvement, are appropriate and needed. Research which addresses questions 
of treatment vs. absolutely no treatment, are not needed. 

This empirical approach has guided the efforts of the Early Intervention 
Research staff over the last five years and has had a substantial Impact on guiding 
legislation at state and national levels. EIRI staff have been called upon to 
provide written and verbal testimony to state and national policy makers, and have 
emphasized the Important role that research can play In systematically examining 
variation in the types of services which are offered. At the same time, we have 
emphasized the need for early intervention and the importance of the problems that 
are being addressed. 
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The impact of the in5l."ute's activities on legislative initiatives is difficult 

to measure, but is indicated by activities of institute staff such as the following: 

0 Service on a national task force convened by the Assistant Secretary of 
Education to provide recommendations about the future of early childhood 
special education* 

0 Distribution of hundreds of articles and papers to state and national policy 
makers about the research on the efficacy of early intervention. 

0 Invited presentations to national forums, including the National Governors' 
Task Force, United States Congress Research Forum, State Legislative Groups, 
and Professional organizations. 

0 During a sabbatical leave from the institute, during which time his salary 
was paid by Utah State University, one of the co-directors of EIRI served on 
the staff of the United States Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped and 
provided significant input into the drafting of the Senate version of what 
eventually became P.L. 99-457. 

The substantive impact of the EIRI activities on legislation can be summarized 
in four areas. First, EIRI research demonstrates that early intervention must be 
viewed as a multi-faceted undertaking, and that the term is often used in such a wide 
variety of situations with such dramatically groups of children, that the results can 
be, and sometimes are, misleading. Children with whom intervention programs are 
conducted range from low birthweight infants with no discernable delays, to 
profoundly retarded deaf /blind infants and preschoolers w^^ heretofore ^>ave spent 
their lives in custodial institutions. Interventions range from a few seconds of 
vestibular stimulation for children with cerebral palsy, to eight or more hours per 
day, five days per week, from birth on o^ interdisciplinary educational, 
psychological, and medical intervention for more profoundly retarded children. The 
annual cost per child of early intervention programs ranges from a few hundred 
dollars to tens of thousands of dollars. The work of the institute in integrating 
past literature has emphasized the importance of not "lumping" early intervention 
together as if it were a unidimensional construct that is equally applied in all 
situations. 

erIc 
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The second major result of the institute's work has been to encourage systematic 
variation as we move to expand more comprehensive and universally available early 
intervention programs for handicapped children. Past research makes it clear that we 
do not yet know which types of programs are most cost-efficient for which children. 
For example, even though everybody talks about the importance of parent involvement 
in early intervention programs, EIRI's research on parent involvement has 
demonstrated that parent involvement can range from the mandatory type of involvement 
required in lEP meetings, to programs where parents are responsible for planning, 
implementing, and monitoring most of the intervention. Parent involvement varies 
from those programs where parents are used to provide therapy to their children, to 
programs which are designed to provide support to families themselves. The 
importance of implementing programs in such : way that the effects of these very 
different dimensions of parent involvement can be examined and understood cannot be 
over emphasized. 

Third, the institutes activities have pointed out the need for rigorous and on- 
going evaluation of the type of systematic variation referred to above. Simply 
varying the type of programs which are implemented will not lead to improvement 
unless it is accompanied by objective, carefully documented information about the 
effects of different types of early intervention programs. Too much of existing 
early intervention research has been conducted in such a way that the information was 
not useful for deciding which programs were most cost-effective. The work of the 
institute is having a substantial effect as state legislators move to incorporate 
systematic plans for evaluation in their programs for expanding early intervention 
programs on P.L. 99-457. 

Finally, the institute's work demonstrates the importance of incorporating 
information about both costs and effects in early intervention research, particularly 
for making policy decisions. It is critical to have the information necessary to 
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decide which program is most cost-efficient for which group of children, in addition 
to knowing what effects can be attributed to a program. 

The research of the last five years conducted by EIRI has raised a great many 
questions about what types of programs to provide to which children, under which 
circumstances. However, a careful consideration of all of the available evidence 
still leads to a very straightforward answer to the very complex question of whether 
we should provide early intervention to handicapped children. That answer is 
definitely >^s. It is a response based on not only the available research, which is 
somewhat limited, but also on the professional judgment of thousands of researchers, 
practitioners, and administrators, as well as our values as to what obligation 
society has towards handicapped children. Even though as scientists, we cannot yet 
offer conclusive proof of the immediate and long-term benefits of early intervention 
for handicapped children, the consequences of not intervening are too great, and 
everything we know about human development suggests that there is no benefit to 
waiting. The real value of research lies in better understanding of which early 
intervention programs are most cost-efficient, rather than in decidiny whether or not 
to offer programs. 

Importance of Collecting Costs and Effects Data 

Economic evaluation is relatively new in early intervention. Prior to the 
efforts of economic researchers at the Early Intervention Research Institute, few 
economic evaluations have been conducted in studies of young handicapped children. 
Most of the ones which have been conducted were methodologically problematic (Barnett 
& Escobar, in press). For example, of the 21 studies identified by Barnett and 
Escobar in their reviews, only four found that present evidence regarding the 
economics of early intervention foi at-risk and handicapped children based on data 
collected substantailly beyond the intervention period {Barnett, 1985a; b; Seitz, 
Rosenbaum, & Apfel, 1985; Skeels, 1966; Weber, Foster, & Weikart, 1978; Weiss, 1981). 
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The rationale for EIRTs work in this area is that the evaluation of both the 
efficacy and costs of an early intervention program are necessary to consider the 
value of the program. The most effective program may not bs the most "cost- 
effective." Likewise, the least expensive program may not be the most "cost- 
effective." Economic analysis allows us to evaluate costs and effects 
simultaneously, providing a more complete set of information for selecting the "best" 
program. Moreover, failure to account for the economic consequences of an 
intervention may not simply result in an inefficient program. It may actually lead 
to the failure of that program. 

Economic analyses in early intervention research have generally been of two 
types: cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis. Those two procedures differ 
primarily in their treatment of outcomes and in the types of studies for which they 
are most useful. 

Cost-effectiveness analysis is a way to study the relationship between program 
outcomes and program costs. It is most useful in considering alternative strategies 
to address the same problem. Programs can be compared on how much they accomplish 
with each dollar invested in them. 

Cost-benefit analysis is a way to compare the dollar value of a program* s 
advantages ^benefits) to the dollar value of its disadvantages (costs). It requires 
a comprehensive measurement of program effects and the estimation of the economic 
value of those effects. Often cost-benefit analysis is only partially accomplished, 
with the researchers recognizing that some important program effects could not 
adequately be represented in terms of dollars. 

C ost-effectiveness analysis Procedures . The comparison of costs and effects 
differs between cost-pff- tiveness (CE) and cost-benefit analysis (CBA). CE analysis 
uses a series of matrices that display the costs and effects of each intervention. A 
hypothetic^ cost-effectiveness matrix is given in Table 70. Such a matrix displays 
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Table 70 

Hypothetical CE Matrix for DO. Motor Skills, and Positive Responses Across Three 
Interventions (A. B. C) 



Cost Per Child Effects 





Total 


Parents 


Project 




Skills^ 


Responses^ 


Attitude^ 


A 


1,050 


550 


500 


3 


12 


15 


4 


B 


1,750 


1,400 


350 


9 


5 


4 


5 


C 


1,800 


600 


1,300 


0 


20 


17 


9 



^Mean gain in DQ 

"Mean number of skills mastered 

^Mean number of positive responses in one trial 

"Mean attitude-toward-child score on a 10-point scale where 10 is positive and 1 
is negative 

the relative strengths and weaknesses of each of the interventions in an easily read 
format. Program C, for example, is associated with more motor skills and positive 
responses than are programs A or B. However, Program C has higher costs and lower 
developmental quotients (DQs). The matrix approach allows several different 
comparisons to be made on program costs and effects. For example, costs can be 
separated by the groups bearing the expense of the resource, or effects can be 
displayed according to the type of handicap, severity of handicap, or age served. 

This analysis and display procedure is used instead of the direct computation of 
simple cost-effectiveness ratios for several reasons. First, it may be inappropriate 
for the evaluators to decide which cost breakdowns and effects are the most 
important. For instance, some persons may value parent satisfaction more than DQ 
while others may have the opposite priority. In another instance, a CE comparison 
disregarding parent time may be desired (if one wants to know what is feasible based 
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on public school resources, for example). The ultimate cost-effectiveness 

comparisons must be left to the decision-making bod) Second, this format displays 

the distribution of the intervention costs and effects. For example, in Table 70, 

the parents in Program B bear more of the costs than do parents in Program A or C. 

However, the parents in Program C benefit more from better attitudes than parents in 

Program A or B. This disaggregation provides decision-makers with valuable 

information about political and social impacts of the program and potential 

disincentives or incentives to parent participation. Third, the matrices are easily 

comprehended by readers without an economics background. Thus, the data are 

available to a wide audience, increasing the usefulness of the cost-effectiveness 

data. Fourth, cost-effectiveness ratios do not provide a reliable ranking of 

programs in terms of economic efficiency (Barnett, 1986). 

Cost- benefit Analysis Procedures . Cost-benefit analysis (CBA) is most important 

when the economic implications of outcomes are readily estimated. For example, a 

program may reduce special education costs or need for therapy, and the economic 

benefits of this to society can at least be roughly estimated. Because the process 

of estimating the dollar value of intervention outcomes is almost always incomplete, 

it yields a conservative estimate of the net economic return to society. However, 

such analyses can be accomplished with early intervention studies to a much greater 

extent than non-economists often suppose, as demonstrated by the tconomic evaluation 

of the Perry Preschool Project (Barnett, 1985a; b). For the institu:e's analyses, 

three types of measures can be used to quantify the benefits of early intervention. 

Savings in costs of care and education . One measure of benefits is the cost 
savings which are generated by increasing the capacities of handicapped 
preschoolers, or improving the efficiency of the service delivery system. These 
cost savings «nay derive from: organizational, procedural, or staff changes that 
reduce intervention costs; a reduction in the intensity or duration of later 
special services; or an intervention that provides a better transition to later 
services and so increases productivity or reduces cost. For example, the Perry 
Preschool Study analyzed cost savings in education and social services (Barnett, 
1985a; Berrueta-Clement et al., 1984). Significant cost differences were 
observed as early as two and three years after the intervention. Seitz, 
Rosenbaum, and Apfel (1985) found similar kinds of educational savings from an 
intervention program that focused on families and began at birth. 
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Cost savinQS to households . Families with handicapped children have 
substantially higher child-related expenses of time and money than do families 
without handicapped children. This applies 1.0 many ordinary activities as well 
as to special activities not required for non-handicapped childr^ One way 
that we can measure cost savings is to compare time use and out-of-pocket 
expenditures for sample families participating in interventions. 

Willinoness-to^pav bv households . The most complete benefit estimation 
procedures estimate the value cf an intervention program and its effects to 
families beyond the cost savings discussed above. The te'^hniques used to 
produce more complete estimates of benefits are generally classed as either (1) 
"hedonic" approaches or (2) direct measures of willingness-to-pay. The hedonic 
approach involves the estimation of a "household production function" based on 
expenditures of money and time by household members on various goods and 
services (Lancaster, 1966), or the identification of differing prices or wages 
accepted in order to participate in the activity. Estimation of a household 
production function can involve difficult theoretical and empirical problems and 
requires relatively large amounts of detailed data collection by household 
(Barnett, 1977; Barnett, 1983; Muellbauer, 1974; Pollack & Wachter, 1975). 

The second approach to valuation, direct elicitation of willingness-to-pay 
through "bidding games," might also be successfully applied to early interven- 
tion programs and their effects. However, strategic and other biases which are 
often suspected in hypothetical responses may be a problem. Also, it is some- 
times difficult to elicit responses from individuals in cases where very 
detailed descriptions of the "game" must be used; this would be the case for 
valuing specific treatment variations in intervention components. The economic 
analysis staff have developed possible solutions to these problems, however, and 
have had some success in using this approach. For example, Escobar, Barnett, 
and Keith (1987) were able to obtain reasonable estimates of parents' valuation 
of a preschool program for handicapped children. These estimates were highly 
consistent with predictions based upon economic theory. We have been experi- 
menting with the form of survey used to collect data in several "pilot" sites. 
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